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"  Honour  to   Whom    Honour.' 


Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Mr.  W.  C  Rigl>y, 
Hobart,  and  of  all 
Messr.s.   Gordon  and 


It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  and  one  that  brings  home  to  our 
minds  the  shortness  of  the  poptilar  memory  among  a  busy 
people,  that,  almost  at  the  very  hour  of  our  entering  upon  the 
constitutional  advantages  of  Australian  Union  ;  when  august 
personages  from  the  old  world  are  coming  "within  our  gates," 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  us  in  inaugurating  the  great  transi- 
tion ;  when  hundreds  of  light-hearted,  pleasure-bent  visitors 
are  within  the  Commonwealth,  having  come  from  far  and  near 
to  participate  in  the  rejoicings  at  its  accomplishment ;  when 
(thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  are  being  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  the  great  event  in  Australian  history:  wa 
should  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
father  of  the  movement ;  of  the  master-mind  that  urged  its 
consummation  as  far  back  as  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  and 
ever  since,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  standing  all  but 
neglected !     Yet,  such  is  the  truth. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  recently 
voted  some  small  sum  for  "placing  the  grave  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  good  order ; "  but  a  newspaper  communication  from 
Springwood,  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  has,  since,  expressed  the 
hope  that  "some  of  the  money  would  be  used  to  re-fence  the 
cemetery,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  bush 
fires,  and  the  ground  over-run  bv  cows  and  otlier  animals." 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  whose  powerful  voice  is  now 
silent,  and  whose  remains  lie  buried  in  that  quiet  spot  which 
he  so  much  loved,  that — in  the  language  of  Longfellow — his 


life  was  no  "empty  dream ; "  that  he  truly  taught  those  who 
followed  him  to  "labour  and  to  wait,"  and,  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts,  left  his  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Will  the  busy,  fickle,  Australian  public  ever  stop  to  think, 
and  to  do  substantial  honour  to  his  memory — at  least  for  thii 
one  achievement ! 


How  to  Circumvent   the  Constitution. 


To  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  the  first  Attorney-General  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  belongs  the  doubtful  distinction  of 
having  made  the  first  suggestion  for  evading  the  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Such  a  source  would  be  highly 
appropriate  if  the  question  were  one  of  how  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  that  Charter;  but  when  the  problem  is:  how 
most  effectually  to  get  between  its  constitutional  joints,  there  is 
valid  reason  for  surprise  and  disappointment. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  the  constitution  more  clearly 
recognised  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  its  growth  and 
development,  up  to  the  point  of  final  adoption,  than  this  :  that 
it  consists,  almost  from  the  first  clause  to  the  last,  of  a  series  of 
compromises  between  a  number  of  communities  whose  local 
history,  economic  ideals,  industrial  aims,  and  immediate  financial 
requirements,  are,  in  a  general  .sense,  diverse  if  not  conflicting. 
These  conditions  have  led  to  several  results,  equally  necessary 
and  (in  the  light  of  this  event)  fortunate  for  all  concerned.  .^ 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  have  been 
most  carefully  limited  ;  and  the  lines  of  limitation  have  been 
most  carefully  defined,  in  language  unmistakably  simple  and 
unequivocal.  The  constitution  itself  is,  in  form  and  construc- 
tion, a  model  of  perspicuity  ;  so  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
States— according  to  the  straightforward  reading  of  its  terms — 
is  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  And  this  can  be  confidently 
affirmed,  beyond  all  uncertainty  ;  that  the  people  of  Australia 
intended  and  expected  that  their  Charter  of  Union  would  at  all 
times  be  read  by  others  as  they  had  read  it — upon  its  face,  in  the 
open  day,  atid  according  to  its  plain,  every-day  meaning  ;  never 
for  one  moment  contemplating  that  their  intentions  would  be 
looked  for  in  subtle  or  obscure  readings,  such  as  its  enemies 
might  seek  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  its  derogation  or  structural 
instability. 

A  federal  representative  of  a  manufacturing  district  of 
Victoria  recently  explained  to  Mr.  Deakin,  as  the  Common- 
wealth Attorney-General,  the  fears  entertained  by  some  local 
manufacturers  that  they  would  be  industrially  handicapped, sosoon 
as  intercolonial  freetrade  was  established,  if  the  hindrances  and 
impediments  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Factories  Act  of  their 
own  State  were  not  extended  to  the  other  States  with  whom  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  compete. 
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Mr.  Deakin,  instead  of  immediately  realizing  the  obvious 
necessity  for,  and  so  recommending,  the  sweeping  away  of  those 
local  legislative  restrictions— among  others,  the  fixing  by  statute 
of  an  artificial  minimum  wage — which  are  admittedly  handi- 
capping Victorian  manufacturers  and  their  employees  in  the 
struggle  for  industrial  existence,  seized  upon  the  truly  brilliant 
alternative  of  endeavouring  to  handicap  all  the  other  competing 
States  in  a  similar  way,  so  that  the  manufacturing  interests,  not 
merely  of  one  State,  but  of  all  Australia,  should  be  similarly 
handicapped  in  their  competition  with  the  outside  world. 

Clause  51  of  the  Constitution,  which  enumerates  the  subjects 
concerning  which  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  power  to 
legislate,  was  carefully  examined,  but  admittedly  found  to  contain 
no  words  which  would  authorise  the  passing  of  a  Factories  Act. 
It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  proposal  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  a  direct  way  ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Deakin  ransacked 
the  Constitution  and  scrutinized  its  provisions  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  indirect  way  of  effecting  this  crude,  pro\incial 
purpose  ;  and  much  ingenuity  was  exercised  to  devise  a  means  of 
dragging  in  the  two  States"  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  (under  sub-section  37),  leaving  the  remaining  three 
colonies  to  do  the  best  they  could  in  the  struggle  which  would 
foUow. 

"  The  endeavour,"  said  Mr.  Deakin,  "  miijht  fail,  but  it 
would  be  an  invaluable  educational  influence  in  preparing  for  the 
National  treatment  of  the  problem." 

"We   might  well  exclaim  in   the   language  of  Mr.    Pepys : 

"  Lord  !  " Is    this    Federal   statesmanship  ?       For   ourselves, 

we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  a  sinister 
attempt,  of  a  distinctly  unfederal  character,  though  by  a  Federal 
INIinister,  to  relieve  a  single  State — and  that  his  own — from  the 
natural  consequences  of  its  own  short-sighted  socialist  legislation, 
by  extending  that  legislation  to  some  of  its  wiser  competitors 
through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  machinery,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  differential  laws,  and  neutralize  the 
Federal  spirit  among  the  federated  States. 

The  obvious  course  for  a  Federal  Minister  to  pursue  in  such 
a  situation  was  that  which  was  counselled  by  Mr  Deakin's  more 
statesmanlike  colleague,  Mr.  Barton:  to  ascertain  by  reference 
to  the  plain  wording  of  the  Constitution — as  understood  by  the 
people,  whose  Charter  it  is — whether  it  was  plainly  intended 
that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  should  legislate  in  regard  to 
factories,  and  lia^-ing  found  that  it  was  not  so,  to  leave  the 
question  of  such  a  difficulty  (obviously  one  of  State  politics)  to 
State  politicians. 

For  a  Federal  Minister  to  deal  or  propose  to  deal  with 
matters  which  may  benefit  one  or  more  States,  to  the  detriment 
of  others,  is  to  misread  the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
scheme  of  union,  and  to  confess  himself  guilty  of  a  misconception  of 
the  functions  of  his  high  office  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  to  keep  guard  over  all  the  interests 
alike,  of  all  the  States  which  constitute  it. 

And  no  man,  out  of  all  the  thousands  of  citizens  who  go  to 
make  up  the  governing  portion  of  the  Australian  people,  has  a 
greater  obligation  upon  him  than  the  Commonwealth  Attorney- 
General,  to  insist  on  the  plain  reading  and  impartial  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  under  which  he  holds  his  high  office. 


New  Zealand   and   the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 


The  question  whether  New  Zealand  will,  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, become  a  partner  in  the  great  constitutional  compact, 
known  as  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  really  resolves  itself 
into  a  personal  inquiry.  Will  Mr.  Richard  Seddon's  ambition 
to  rule  permit  of  his  allowing  New  Zealand  to  merge  her 
triumphal  progress  with  the  commonplace  careers  of  the  six 
slow-going  colonies  which  have  so  lately  joined  hands  under 
the  federal  constitution  !  It  is  a  question  of  Mr.  Seddon's 
jrishes,  and  not  of  those  of  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
people  who  constitute  the  colony  which  he  governs.  New 
Zealand  is  iisually  spoken  of,  both  within  and  beyond  her 
own  territory,  as  an  ultra-democratic  community,  where  "the 
people"  are  supposed  to  have  realised,  to  its  full,  the  blessings 
of  popular  government ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  least  self- 


governing  of  all  the  British  settlements  south  of  the  equator. 
Every  intelligent  and  disinterested  citizen  who  gets  beyond 
its  shores  brings  away  the  same  story :  that  the  various  in- 
terests of  the  colony  have  been,  and  are,  so  cleverly  manipu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  reigning  Government,  which  holds 
the  purse  strings  and  the  purse  itself — that  Government  being 
Mr.  Richard  Seddon — that  the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  kept 
in  a  continuous  state  of  leading  strings.  Mr.  Richard  Seddon 
is  a  veritable  monarch — a  "mighty"  Premier,  as  Mr.  ReiJ 
once  called  him — who  rules  his  subjects  so  cleverly  and  so 
effectually  that  he  exercises,  at  the  present  moment,  more 
personal  power  in  the  regulation  of  the  bigger  interests  of  the 
counti-y  which  he  governs  than  the  most  despotic  of  the 
Presidents  of  all  the  South  American  Republics.  The  finances 
of  the  country,  which  are  being  repeatedly  announced  as  show- 
ing larger  smpluses  than  any  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
are  entirely  in  Mr.  Richard  Seddon's  hands,  and  every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  obtain  an  independent  investigation 
of  their  soundness  has  been  effectually  frustrated.  A  corres- 
pondent of  The  Times  lately  exposed  the.se  finances  in  a  manner 
which  might  well  have  caused  consternation,  but,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  we  shovdd  doubt  whether  that  journal  is  even 
known  to  the  New  Zealand  people. 

It  is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  intellectual  disad- 
vantage to  live  alone :  to  be  removed  from  actual  contact 
with  one's  fellow-beings,  so  as  to  lose  touch  with  the  living, 
moving  world  which  is  around  us.  The  effect  of  such  a  life 
is  to  produce  intellectual  stagnation,  mental  atrophy,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  deprive  us  of  the  necessary  standards  of 
sufficiencv  which  serve  as  spurs  to  constant  self-examination 
and  criticism.  Self-satisfaction,  self-sufficiency,  and  a  cynical 
composure  follow  almost  of  necessity.  The  law  of  the.  indi- 
vidual is  also  the  law  of  the  community ;  for  consequences  of 
a  similar  but  wider  and  farther-reaching  character  follow, 
where  a  community  is  geographically  isolated  from  the  outside 
world,  so  as  to  be  practically  shut  off  from  contact  with  it  and 
its  activities.  New  Zealand  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
state  of  things.  Its  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  so  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  that  they  are  almost  dead  to  its  pro- 
gi'essy  They — we  are  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  all  its 
inhabitants,  but  of  the  masses  of  the  people — are  so  slightly 
informed  of  the  conditions  of  the  great  continent  lying  little 
more  than  1200  miles  from  their  shores  that  they  speak  of 
it  generally  as  "Australia,"  not  knowing,  apparently,  any- 
thing of  its  many  divisions,  of  its  varying  climates,  or  of  its 
varieties  of  productions  ;  and  in  regard  to  New  Zealand's  own 
affairs — whether  of  a  political,  commercial,  or  industrial 
order — they  seem  to  believe  that  everything  existing  in  it  of 
a  modern  character  is  the  original  and  peculiar  outcome  of 
their  own  native  genius.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  con- 
viction was  referred  to  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
editor  of  that  great  Scotch  journal  The  Scotsman,  who 
described,  in  one  of  his  clever  letters  to  that  journal,  an  inter- 
view with  an  apparently  intelligent  farmer  who  thought  to 
astonish  him  with  instances  of  the  advanced  condition  of  New 
Zealand  agriculture.  He  drew  Mr.  Cooper's  attention  to  a 
somewhat  antiquated  type  of  reaper  and  binder,  and  proudly, 
but  naively,  asked  whether  the  English  or  the  Scotch  had 
seen  anything  of  that  kind  !  The  story  is  a  typical  one,  and 
admirably  illustrates  the  hide-bound  insidarity  of  the  average 
New  Zealander,  whose  bucolic  imagination  proudly  pictures 
his  country  as  in  the  van  of  a  triumphal  march  of  nations,  and 
on  whose  advanced  condition  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  whole  woild 
are  turned.  Mr.  Richard  Seddon  is  admirably  adapted  to 
such  a  community ;  and  it  requires  no  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  realise  that  such  a  governor  and  sxxch  a 
people  are  disinclined  to  share  their  pre-eminence  with  such 
backward  and  benighted  communities  as  those  which  make  up 
the  Australian  Commonwealth ! 

The  august  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  celebrations, 
and  the  marked  attention  which  the  whole  Federal  movement 
has  commanded  throughout  the  world,  by  reason  of  its  Empire- 
consolidating  significance,  have  naturally  stirred  the  self- 
centred  attention  of  the  New  Zealand  people ;  for  they  must 
have  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  receded  from  their  national 
pre-eminence ;   and  some  latent  misgivings  are  aroused.     Mr. 
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Richard  Seddon,  as  the  New  Zealand  Monarch,  was  looked  to 
to  offer  some  explanation  of  this  apparent  set-back  to  his  coun- 
try's predominance.  The  solution  was  not  difficult  to  a  states- 
man of  Mr.  tjcddon's  fertility.  A  "Commission  of  Enquiry" 
must  be  appointed  to  investigate  this  national  consolidation; 
to  ascertain  whether  New  Zealand  lias  aiiytliing  lo  yain  by 
joining  in  the  movement.  Forthwith,  a  Commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  locally,  and  afterwards  to  visit  that  great 
but  backward  continent — Australia.  The  first  attribute  of 
Such  a  Commission,  if  intended  to  be  other  than  a  travesty, 
is  that  it  should  outer  upon  its  enquiry  with  an  open  mind  ; 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  men  of  knowledge  and  ability  ; 
of  men  who  are  not  already  hlinded  with  the  idea  that  their 
f)\vn  country  is  a  sort  of  industrial  and  intellectual  Eldorado, 
so  that  the  evidence  may  be  honestly  and  impartially  gathered, 
and  the  outcome  of  their  investigation  may  be  "according  to 
the  evidence.  "  But  Mr.  Richard  Seddon,  though  trained  in 
a  narrow  enough  political  school,  is  not  lacking  in  subtlety  and 
acumen.  He  chooses  the  Commission  accordingly  ;  and  how 
is  it  viewed  by  well-informed  men  in  his  own  colony?  One 
prominent  New  Zealand  journalist  writes  :  "Our  astute  Premier 
answers  all  Australian  enquiries  (and  they  have  been  many) 
with  a  reference  to  this  sacred  tribunal.  He  naturally  refrains 
from  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  either  avowed  or  suspected  anti-Federalists." 
Another,  of  equal  authority,  writes  :  "The  Federal  Commission 
is  a  farce;  it  is  so  constituted  that  its  report  must  be  adverse." 
If  one  follows  it  in  its  enquiry  among  the  New  Zealand 
people  themselves,  one  is  struck  with  the  unbroken  character 
of  the  stream  of  hostile  evidence  ;  some,  if  not  the  greater  part 
of  it,  coming  from  men  who  openly  admit  that  they  have  not 
studied  the  Constitution  or  the  bro»d  question  underlying  the 
enquiry.  Two  witnesses,  examined  at  great  length  in  one 
sitting,  speak  constantlv  of  the  colony  "giving  up  her  right  of 
self-government,"  and  of  their  fear  that  "such  a  step  would 
place  New  Zealand  in  the  position  of  a  second  (jrent  (or  second 
rate)  power  in  the  Pacific."  And  the  visit  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Australian  colonies  is  equally  instructive. 
The  Commission  has  visited  Sydney,  and  been  banqueted. 
The  Federal  Prime  Minister  has  clearly  intimated  that  New 
Zealand  would  be  welcomed  to  the  Commonwealth  at  no 
disadvantage.  The  speeches  of  the  delegates,  in  response, 
made  it  sufficiently  clear  what  the  result  would  be;  and  the 
direction  of  the  enquiry  confirmed  that  inference.  The  three 
bitterest  enemies  of  federation  in  New  South  Wales  were 
examined  at  length  ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  finance,  only  one, 
and  that  the  anti-federal,  side  of  the  question  was  sought,  out 
of  the  mouths  of  two  men  who  had  repeatedly  contended  in 
public  that  in  a  financial  sense  it  meant  ruin  to  the  taxpayers 

the   other  side  being  studiously   avoided  in  the  search   for 

truth  '  Under  these  circumstances,  is  argument  of  any  use  ; 
would  the  truth  be  of  any  avail;  does  Mr.  Richard  Seddon 
ivant  the  truth?  Does  he  intend  or  wish  to  make  New 
Zealand  part  of  an  Australasian  Commonwealth,  or  is  he 
merely  hoodwinking  the  New  Zealand  people?  What  the 
New  Zealand  people  themselves  wish  is  a  question  that  does 
not  seriouslv  concern  Mr.  Seddon  ;  nor  need  it  much  concern 
the  people  of  Australia,  so  long  as  Mr.  Seddon  remains  in  his 
present  position,  and  exercises  his  present  control  of  the  affairs 
of  that  "swollen"  community. 


The  Scope  of  Federation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  yet  far-reaching,  misconceptions 
which  have  arisen  among  the  Australian  people  in  regard  to 
the  Federal  partnership,  now  so  happily  consummated,  is  that 
of  exaggerating  its  constitutional  scope.  One  might  almost 
£o  so  far  as  to  sav  that,  were  the  strong  ant.-federal  feeling. 
which  exhibited  itself  among  the  New  South  Wales  people 
durin"  the  struggle  for  its  accomplishment,  capable  of  analysis, 
it  would  be  found  that  this  distortion  of  the  probable  consti- 
tutional consequences  of  federation  was  mainly  answerable 
for  the  most  determined  element  in  that  opposition  Every 
colony  n  the  Australian  group  is  naturally  satisfied  with  its  own 
natioiial  importance  ;  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  to  be  found  a 


goodly  proportion  of  steady-going  citizens,  who,  from  the  con- 
stant and  exclusive  reading  of  a  local  press,  come,  in  accordance 
with  a  well  known  law  of  mental  and  bodily  vision,  to  magnify 
that  national  importance,  as  one  of  those  objects  which  are 
ino.>it  proniii.eiitly  and  constantly  under  tlioir  notice.  As  a 
result,  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in  each  colony  attach  an  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  the  national  individuality  of  their 
own  community. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  colony  of  the  group  which  had  a 
better  justification  for  this  complaisant  conviction  than  New 
South  Wales ;  yet  it  must  also  be  said  that  there  was  no  colony 
which  pushed  this  conviction  to  more  absurd  extremes  in  the 
Commonwealth  preliminary  negotiations.  This  very  patriotic 
sense  of  individual  importance,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  six 
colonies  now  happily  included  in  the  compact,  created  almost 
everywhere  a  widespread  fear  that  the  effect  of  the  movement 
would  be  to  destroy  that  individuality,  by  merging  the  most, 
important  legislative  functions  of  the  respective  States  in  the 
Federal  Parliament.  This  conviction  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  evidence  collected  by  the  New  Zealand  Federal  Com- 
mission in  New  Zealand  itself.  A  perusal  of  it  will  show  that 
the  one  dominant  note  in  all  the  uttered  objections  to  the 
proposed  participation  in  that  partnership  is  a  dread  of  the 
"loss  of  national  individuality"  in  the  event  of  that  colony 
coming  under  the  Commonwealth  jurisdiction. 

Intelligent  persons  everywhere,  even  to-day,  speak  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  as  if  it  has  deprived  the  State  parliaments 
of  all  their  legislative  powers  ;  as  if.  in  fact,  it  were  clothed  with 
a  constitutional  jurisdiction  which  would  admit  of  its  under- 
taking any  kind  of  legislative  work  hitherto  open  to  the  State 
parliaments.  Even  some  of  the  newly-elected  members  of  tho 
higher  legislature,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  studied  the 
woi-ding  of  the  constitution,  acquiesce  in  the  almost  universal 
expectation  that  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
are  likely  to  occupy  over  their  political  work  as  long  a  period 
as  is  now  the  case  with  the  State  parliaments.  We  have 
said  that  this  is  a  misconception,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
emphasise  the  contention,  as  a  plain  reading  of  the  Constitu- 
tion full  v  justifies  us  in  doing. 

Every  fairly-informed  citizen  is  aware  that  the  cardinal 
difference" between  the  Constitution  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
^nd  that  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  that  the  former 
bodv  is  invested  with  unlimited  legislative  powers,  save  only  in 
regard  to  those  subjects  which  have  been  specifically  Reserved 
for  the  legislatures  of  the  States  or  Provinces;  whilst  the 
latter  is  restricted  to  those  subjects  alone  which  have  been 
specifically  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Legislatures  of  its 
States.  As  a  consequence  of  this  constitutional  distinction, 
the  Australian  States  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  national  indi- 
viduality they  ever  enjoyed,  save  only  in  regard  to  that  very 
limited  category  of  functions  which  are  specifically  set  out  in 
the  Commonwealth  constitution.  The  underlying,  though  un- 
expressed, principle  of  the  Australian  scheme  of  Federation 
was  surely  this— that  a  number  of  scattered  and  separate 
communities  distributed  over  an  immense  continent,  almost 
as  large  as  Europe,  in  each  of  which  all  the  recognised  func- 
tions of  civilised  government  had  been  developed  and  elabo- 
rated for  over  (on  an  average)  half  a  century,  should,  by 
reason  of  their  identical  nationality  and  commercial  and  indu^ 
trial  aims  and  so  soon  as  their  populations  overlapped  and 
their  political  interests  interlaced,  establish  a  central  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  those  particular  functions  which  were 
common  to  all  their  several  governing  bodies.  It  was  a 
question  of  obtaining  greater  efficiency  and  more  economical 
departmental  results,  by  concentrating  the  administration  of 
certain  State  activities  under  one  central  directing-power,  in- 
stead of  continuing  (as  hitherto)  the  maintenance  of  several. 
The  idea  was  not  new,  though  the  practical  embodiment  of  it 
was  •  for  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  heads  of  their  several 
departments— for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century— to  meet  and 
confer  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  their  several  administra- 
tions •  and  the  Act  of  union  merely  put  inio  legal  form  what 
had  for  so  long  a  period  been  carried  on  by  voluntary  action. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  three  great  departments  of 
State— that  of^Defence.  that  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  that  of 
Customs— may   be    said    to   constitute    the   backbone    of   the 
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federal  partnership ;  and,  instead  of  each  colony  losing  its  indi- 
viduality in  regard  to  them,  it  will  be  scarcely  perceptible 
that  the  assimilation  of  their  administration  is  now  carried 
into  effect  as  a  matter  of  law,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  by 
the  free  will  of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  work  of  the 
separate  dejiartments. 

Beyond  all  this,  there  is  in  the  constitution  a  provision 
for  the  assimilation  of  certain  laws  which  now  obtain,  though 
with  many  variations,  in  all  the  colonies.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  them  here,  but  a  perusal  of  the  category  under 
clause  51  will  satisfy  everyone  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  Australian  affairs  that  nothing  but  advantage  can  result 
from  producing  uniformity  in  regard  to  any  of  them.  The 
administrative  centralisation  of  the  three  departments  named, 
the  assimilation  of  these  several  branches  of  law,  and  the 
establishment,  once  for  all,  of  such  tribunals  as  the  Federal 
Court  and  Inter-State  Commission,  constitute  the  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  this  great  change  in  the  constitutional  con- 
ditions of  Australia. 

To  speak  of  it  all  as  calculated  to  deprive  the  several 
States  of  their  national  individuality  argues  entire  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  for  a  colony 
such  as  New  Zealand  to  offer  that  view  (which  seems  probable) 
as  a  reason  for  not  wishing  to  join  hands  with  Australia,  is  either 
to  resort  to  subterfuge,  or  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  terms 
of  the  constitutional  compact  in  which  that  colony  has  been 
invited  to  participate.  The  removal  of  the  fiscal  struggle 
from  the  State  legislatures,  which  is  the  principal  effect  of 
transferring  the  questions  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  the 
Federal  Parliament,  will  undoubtedly  free  each  and  all  of 
them  from  the  most  distracting  problem  they  have  ever  had 
to  solve,  and  in  one  operation  clear  the  political  atmosphere  of 


a  variety  of  embarrassing  hindrances  to  honest,  straightfor- 
ward legislation,  giving  free  scope  for  a  more  natural  and 
honourable  classification  of  political  minds.  The  transfer  of 
the  Department  of  Defence  will  not  in  any  material  way  affect 
the  legislative  work  of  the  States,  though  it  may — and  this 
is  to  be  desired — deprive  a  number  of  shallow  busybodies,  who 
do  not  really  understand  the  distinction  between  legislation 
and  administration,  of  unlimited  opportunities  for  meddling 
with  details  of  military  administration.  Nor  will  the  transfer 
to  the  federal  government  of  the  Postal  and  Telegi'aphic 
administration  noticeably  affect  the  legislative  work  of  the 
State  legislature.  , 

The  amount  of  legislation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
local  parliaments  in  regard  to  Banking,  Insurance,  Marriage, 
Divorce,  Mortgages,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bills  of  Sale — which 
are  the  principal  subjects  in  connection  with  which  the 
Federal  Parliament  has  acquired  exclusive  power — has 
been  so  small  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  them  would  not  deprive  the  several  Legislatures  of  a  week's 
work  in  every  legislative  year.  And  as,  beyond  the  subjects 
named,  the  Federal  Parliament  has  no  important  legislative 
functions,  and  those  of  the  states  are  absolutely  unlimited  in 
their  scope,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  State  rights 
practically  remain  unimpaired. 

It  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask,  in  regard  to  the  future  : 
What  legislative  work  (on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Parliament) 
is  all  this  going  to  involve  ?  And,  incidental  to  that,  we  may 
fairly  enquire :  What  is  the  probable  period  that  will  be 
occupied  in  the  deliberations  of  the  higher  Parliament,  when 
the  legislative  and  administrative  machinery  is  in  working 
order?  These  questions  might  well  serve  as  subject-matter 
for  a  separate  and  necessarily  conjectural  article. 


Stoneb   Htticle8. 

This  division  of  the  columns  of  United  Austr.\lh  is  intonrtod  to  aft'ord  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expres.sioii  of  views  and  opinions  of 
any  and  every  kind,  on  subjects  of  general  Austr.alian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  exprcssiveof  the  policy  of  the 
Ma£;azine  itself. 


A  Revenue  Tariff  for  Australia — From   a  Freetrade 

Point  of  View. 

(By  F.  W.  Holder,  M.P.,   Premier  of  South  Austr.vlia.) 


The  elections  for  the  Federal  Parliament  are  over,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Houses  is  at  hand.  If  possible,  the  tariff  should 
be  one  of  the  first  questions  dealt  with ;  and  I  propose  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  tariff  which  would  be  satisfactory  from  a 
Freetrade  standpoint.  By  common  consent,  it  is  agreed  that 
eight  and  a-half  millions  sterling  per  annum  has  to  be  raised, 
not  because  the  much-misunderstood  "Braddon  Blot"  requires 
it,  but  because  the  financial  needs  of  the  six  States  demand 
it  to  maintain  their  erstwhile  financial  position.  We  begin, 
then,  with  that  task  set,  without  staying  to  jsrove  its  necessity. 
The  freetrader  sets  about  his  task  with  the  qtiestion  of  revenue 
foremost  in  his  mind,  and  hence  is  unlike  the  protectionist, 
who  is  also  cumbered  with  thoughts  of  how  he  can  best  foster 
certain  industries,  as  well  as  raise  the  needed  revenue.  The 
freetrader  will  fix  his  duties  as  low  as  possible,  provided  the 
revenue  is  raised ;  while  the  protectionist  will  fix  them  as  high 
as  he  can,  without  destroying  revenue — -that  is,  he  will  "pro- 
tect" his  pet  industries  as  much  as  he  can,  while  remembering 
that  if  he  builds  his  tariff  wall  too  high  it  will  keep  outside 
goods  from  flowing  in,  and  will  yield  no  revenue.  Happily, 
our  Constittition  gives  all  freetraders  a  boon  to  start  with,  in 
requiring  absolute  freedom  of  trade  in  all  goods  of  inter- 
State  produce  or  manufactures.  At  least,  we  shall  enjoy,  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  unchanged  exemption  from  taxation  on  the 
interchange  of  these  goods. 


Our  total  import  trade,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
amounts  to  sixty-three  and  a-half  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
Of  this,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  twenty-nine  millions 
is  of  inter-State  origin,  and,  hence,  free  under  the  Constitution. 
That  leaves  us  £34,500,000,  from  which  to  raise  the  required 
£8,500,000  of  revenue.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  a  difficult,  if 
not  almost  impossible,  task,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is  under  four 
millions.  We  find,  however,  that  the  existing  collection  of 
Customs  duties  on  intoxicants  and  narcotics  (wines,  beer, 
spirits,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff)  yield  £3,100,000.  Excise 
on  similar  goods  yields  £1,100,000;  and  license  fees,  etc.  (really 
a  form  of  excise)  gives  £300,000  more,  so  that  these  lines  alone 
provide  lis  with  four  and  a-half  millions  of  revenue  per  annum. 
An  excise  on  sugar,  which  will  be  obviously  necessary,  as  w* 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  sacrifice  the  revenue  now  received  by 
the  Treasurers  of  the  States  other  than  Queensland  from  this 
source,  can  be  set  down  on  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  half  a 
million ;  giving  from  these  sources  a  total  of  five  millions  ster- 
ling, out  of  the  required  eight  and  a-half  millions.  Now,  the 
extra  State  imports  of  the  goods  referred  to  only  reach  an 
annual  value  of  two  and  a-half  millions,  so  that  we  still  have 
£32,000,000  worth  of  trade  left  over,  on  which  to  raise  three 
and  a-half  millions  of  revenue.  Now,  if  we  were  content  with 
a  free-list  of  twenty-nine  millions,  representing  the  inter-StaLe 
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the  snmvn.  ,,P""/'"*-  ^"'^  °"  *'"^  ^^'^^  ^'°»ld  Providc 
n  o.nvcdlth,  w,th  yoiy  nu.ch  less  than  the  existing  average  rato 
of  dut.es.  Probably,  however,  all  will  agree  that  there  Should 
be  a  larger  froe-hst— that  is,  one  covcrmg  certain  goods  de- 

rZf  /T  .,°"^''??.  *'^"  Commonwealth.  Now,  ifpon  the 
amoiint  of  tins  a_dd.tional  free-list  depends  the  average  duty 
we  shall  be  forced  to  levy.  The  simplest  calculation  will  show 
the  position  Eight  and  a-half  millions  of  extra  colonial  trade 
tree,  m  addition  to  all  the  intercolonial  trade  of  twenty-nine' 
millions,  would  allow  of  fifteen  per  cent,  duties.  Ten  millions 
free  would  raise  the  levy  to  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  twelve  mil- 
lions  free  would  make  it  seventeen  and  a-half  per  cent.  Now 
1  advocated  on  the  hustings  about  eight  and  a-half  millions 
tree,  requiring  a  duty  averaging  fifteen  per  cent.  That  would 
piean  that  out  of  our  total  trade  of  £63,500,000,  £37  500  000 
or  coiwulerably  oxer  half,  should  be  free,  and  the  rest  only 
burdened  to  the  extent  of  (excluding  intoxicants  and  narcotici) 
only  fifteen  per  cent.  Even  with  practically  two-thirds  of  our 
trade  free,  the  duties  need  not  be  higher  than  sixteen  per 
cent  Yet  people  have  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  a  revenue 
tariff  will  not  produce  the  required  revenue.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  protective  tariff  will  not,  if,  as  the  Ar/e  says,  "a  protective 
tariff  IS  a  tariff  that  protects." 

Having  demonstrated  how  a  purely  revenue  tariff  on  free- 
trade  hues  can  be  framed  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  let 
us  ask  how  it  would  work.  In  the  first  place,  it  would,  as  far 
ps  possible,  secure  to  the  Treasury,  for  public  uses,  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  No  more  than  tha 
actual  sum  required  by  the  Treasury  would  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Here  is  the  great  and  unmistakeablc 
distinction  between  such  a  tariff  as  we  propose,  and  that  advo- 
cated by  our  opponent.s,  the  protectionists.  Every  duty,  \\'liich 
has  the  effect  of  raising  the  level  of  prices  of  goods  of  local 
manufacture,  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  large  sums 
which  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  public  Treasury  at  all. 
We  take  the  case  of  a  certain  manufacture,  of  which  we  only 
import  about  a  fourth  of  what  we  use.  A  twenty  per  cent, 
duty  is  put  on  to  foster  this  "infant  industry,"  which,  after 
all  is  of  a  very  mature  age,  and  the  general  level  of  prices  goes 
up  twenty  per  cent.  The  duty  reaching  the  Treasury  on  these 
goods  is  £9000  a  year  only,  but  the  taxpayer  pays  at  least 
£36,000  a  year,  for  he  pays  not  only  on  the  imported  fourth, 
but  on  the  other  three-fourths  as  well  ;  only  the  £27,000  duty 
on  that  portion  goes  into  the  pockets  of  private  persons. 
People  who  argue  that  as  a  freetrader  or  a  protectionist  would 
either  raise  eight  and  a-half  millions  by  the  tariff  there  is  no 
difference  ;  and  the  protectionist  is  fond  of  urging  this,  for  it 
takes  attention  off  from  the  fact  that  the  protectionist  would 
not  only  raise  this  eight  and  a-half  millions,  but  a  few  odd 
millions  more  for  the  bolstering  up  of  their  precious  "infant 


industries."  That  a  manufacturer  should  clamour  for  duties 
which  should  raise  the  price  of  his  wares  is  understandable; 
but  that  the  farmer,  the  wool-grower,  the  miner,  the  gardener, 
and  tiic  laboring  man  or  a  member  of  the  great  salaried  classes, 
should  sui'port  a  system  which  can  by  no  possibility  do  him 
any  good,  and  must  increase  the  cost  of  his  food  and  clothing, 
etc.,  should  advocate  "protection,"  is  beyond  all  understanding 
Tiic  talk  al)out  keeping  out  coloured  labour  and  admitting  the 
good.s  of  cheaj)  labourers  is  fudge.  The  chief  product  around 
us  of  coloured  labour  is  "jute"  stuff,  llocs  anyone,  even  the 
most  rabid  of  protectionists,  propose  a  duty  on  cornsacks  and 
woolpacks  ?  No.  As  to  tea,  another  product  of  cheap  labour, 
most  of  the  protectionists  want  tea  on  the  free-list,  or  say 
they  do. 

Would  a  tariff  such  as  we  propose  be  injurious  to  our  in- 
dustries? Certainly  it  would  be  injurious  to  none  worth  pre- 
serving. Import  charges,  including  freight,  insurance,  etc., 
are  set  down  by  Sir  William  Lyne  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  by 
Sir  George  Turner  at  the  more  reasonable  figure  of  ten  per 
cent.  Now,  surely  this,  added  to  the  fifteen  per  cent,  we 
suggest,  making  a  total  on  the  lower  estimate  of  twenty  five 
per  cent.,  is  as  much  as  any  industry  ought  to  seek.  An 
industry  that  cannot  thrive  without  more  than  this  is  too 
much  of  an  exotic  to  be  worth  keeping  at  the  cost  of  raising, 
tlirougli  taxation  by  Customs  and  excise,  on  four  million  people, 
about  eight  and  a-half  millions.  That  industries  can  and  do 
thrive  under  freetradc  conditions  is  evident  from  the  relative 
growth  of  manufactures  in  New  South  Wales  and  "Victoria 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  campaign  just  over  has 
awakened  interest  in  fiscal  questions  in  portions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth where  for  years  they  have  been  but  little  discussed  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  expected  that  ere  three  years  have  passed 
the  people  will  have  taken  sides  on  this  issue  as  they  have  not 
yet  done.  Even  now  this  much  has  been  gained,  that  the 
number  of  freetraders  in  the  two  Houses  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament is  so  large  that  no  extreme  policy  of  protection  will  be 
even  proposed.  It  is  now  demonstrated  how  much  wiser  the 
Prime  Minister  would  have  been  if  he  had  adhered  to  his 
original  intention  of  advocating  a  fair  tariff,  without  those 
extreme  protectionist  additions  whch  he  was  induced  to  accept. 
It  is  the  fair  compromise  at  about  fifteen  per  cent,  that  will 
have  to  be  accepted  if  a  deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  is 
to  be  averted  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  career.  As  our 
population  and  trade  grow,  and  the  necessities  of  the  States 
become  less,  we  can  reduce  both  the  average  rate  of  duty  and 
the  number  of  items  upon  which  they  are  levied.  Till  then, 
let  fifteen  per  cent,  be  our  standard,  with  a  total  free-list  of 
thirty-seven  and  a-half  millions,  including  inter-State  goods. 

F.  W.  Holder. 


The   Federation   of  the   Presbyterian   Churches 

of  Australia. 


(Bv  J.  Meiklkjohn,   M.A.) 


HISTORY   OF   THE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

The  meeting  for  the  consummation  of  the  Union  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Australia  has  been  arranged  to  take  place 
on  the  24th  July  of  this  year/  This  event  marks  the  close  of 
a  movement  which  was  begun  twenty  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  some  men  of  statesmen-like  ability  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Union,  and  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  Church,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  various 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Australia  into  some  kind  of  federal 
union. 

In  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  control  is 
exercised  by  a  series  of  graduated  Courts,  which  are  repre- 
sentative in  their  character,  the  highest  of  which  is  designated 


a  General  Assembly.  A  territory  which  is  not  too  large  to 
have  the  political  interests  common  to  its  various  States  en- 
trusted to  one  Parliament,  is  not  too  large  to  have  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  with  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial 
functions,  and  supreme  in  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Churches 
in  these  States.  So,  at  least,  such  Church  leaders  as  the  late 
Dr.  Nish  and  Dr.  Macdonald,  of  Victoria,  Dr.  Steel, 
of  Sydney,  and  other  men  of  light  and  leading,  who 
are,  happily,  still  with  us,  believed.  They  had,  moreover,  good 
ground  for  entertaining  that  belief,  and  of  cherishing  the 
hope  of  seeing  in  Australia  a  United  Presbyterian  Church  by 
the  Union  which  had  been  accomplished  some  years  before  in 
Canada.  In  Canada,  indeed,  diificulties  in  the  way  of  Union 
had  to  be  overcome  which,  happily,  did  not  exist  in  Australia. 
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The  early  Presbyterian  settlers,  both  in  that  and  in  these 
colonies,  coming  as  they  did  from  various  sections  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  Old  World,  founded  Churches  which 
represented  those  they  had  left,  and  Union  in  Canada  meant 
not  merely  the  Union  of  Churches  separated  geographically, 
but  separated  by  other  differences  as  well.  In  Australia, 
happily,  these  divisions  had  been  healed  years  before  the 
federation  movement,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  had  begun  ;  and 
the  Church  leaders,  in  initiating  that  movement,  had  merely 
to  seek  Union  among  Churches  which  were,  in  government, 
in  creed,  in  ritual,  in  aim, "and  in  modes  of  work,  the  same,  and 
that  had  no  barriers  to  keep  them  apart,  save  those  artificial 
barriers  which  were  broken  down  by  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 
Several  conferences  were  held  on  the  subject,  the  first 
being  convened  in  April,  1882,  in  Sydney,  and  were  attended 
by  men  representing  Churches  in  various  colonies.  A  scheme 
of  Union  was  drawn  out,  which  in  aim  and  character  finds 
some  analogy  in  the  political  Federal  Bill.  It  provided  that 
an  Assembly  of  a  representative  kind  should  be  formed,  which 
would  be  supreme  in  certain  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  all  the  Churches,  and  that  in  other  things  the  local  Assem- 
blies would  retain  their  autonomy.  Though  general  approval 
was  given  to  the  scheme  by  the  Churches  concerned,  difficulties 
arose  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  fully  into  effect.  The  prac- 
tical outcome  was  that,  though  a  so-called  Federal  Assembly 
was  formed,  and  met  fii'st  in  Sydney  in  1886,  with  the  late 
Dr.  Nish  as  Moderator,  and  has  met  at  irregular  intervals 
ever  since  (though  not  less  frequently  than  once  in  the  two 
years),  it  remained  without  legislative  functions,  and,  save  for 
a  mission  carried  on  under  its  supervision  in  Noi'th  Queens- 
land, served  no  other  purpose  tlian  that  of  a  conference  or  con- 
vention. It  did  good,  however,  partly  through  the  brotherly 
feeling  among  the  ministers  who  attended  the  meetings  it 
helped  to  promote,  the  knowledge  of  the  Chuixh's  work  it  dis- 
seminated, and  the  stimulus  it  afforded ;  but  chiefly,  perhaps, 
through  keeping  the  question  of  Union  before  the  Churches, 
and  in  strengthening  the  desire  and  preparing  the  way  for 
Union.  The  main  subject  discussed  for  years  at  this  Federal 
Assembly  was  the  closer  Union  of  the  Churches  represented 
in  it.  Though  the  desire  for  Union  was  widespread,  opinions 
differed  as  to  what  should  be  aimed  at  in  seeking  it.  One 
view,  steadily  maintained  for  years,  and  iirgently  pressed  by 
leading  men,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  Victorian  Church, 
aimed  at  having  two  Unions,  one  between  the  Churches  of 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  and  the  other  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Western  Australia  was  not  at 
that  time  a  separate  Church.  It  has  only  recently  become 
so,  and  will  enter  the  Union  as  such.  The  opposing  view, 
which  sought  a  Union  of  the  Churches  of  the  five  States, 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  held  in  Adelaide  in  1892.  But  differences 
of  opinion  again  arose_  as  to  whether  the  Union  should  be  a 
Union  of  a  complete  and  incorporating  kind,  by  which  the 
local  Assemblies  would  become  Synods,  and  stand  related  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  the  Presbyteries  do  to  the  local 
Assembly ;  or,  whether  the  local  Assemblies  should  retain 
any  measure  of  autonomy,  and,  in  that  case,  as  to  what  the 
measure  of  autonomy  should  be.  The  difficulties  that  emerged 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  were  so  gi'eat  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  probably  have  ceased  had  it  not  been  that,  on 
the  part  of  those  iirging  opposing  views,  there  was  a  sti'ong 
desire  for  Union ;  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  infliiences 
which  helped  to  quicken  that  desire  and  keep  it  active  was 
the  movement  for  the  federation  of  the  colonies.  In  the 
political  sphere  the  Churchmen  were  federationists  to  a  man, 
and  were  logical  enough  to  see  that  if  federation  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  States,  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  these  States.  They  recognised,  moreover,  the 
fact  that  as  ecclesiastical  interests,  unlike  commercial  interests, 
were  never  competitive,  and  that  the  Churches  were  one  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  States  were  not,  their  task  in  seeking 
Union  was  a  much  simpler  one  than  that  of  the  politicians; 
and  so  the  gi-owing  success  of  the  framers  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bill  kept  alive,  in  the  breasts  of  the  Church  leaders,  the 
hope  that  some  mutual  understanding  would  be  arrived  at,  and 


a  scheme   of  Union   framed   that   would  be   acceptable  to   all 
parties. 

The  scheme,  as  finally  adopted,  is  a  compromise  between 
the  views  of  those  who  wished  a  Union  of  a  complete  and  in- 
corjjoratiug  kind,  with  an  Assembly  meeting  annually,  and 
those  who  wished  an  Assembly  without  legislative  power,  and 
meeting  triennially. 

THE  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHEME  OF  UNION. 

1st.  The  scheme  provides  for  an  Assembly  with  functions 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial,  supreme  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
missions  to  the  heathen,  the  training  of  students,  the  admission 
of  candidates  to  the  Clmrch,  and  the  reception  of  ministers 
from  other  Churches.  It  is  to  meet  in  such  centres  as  it  may 
itself  determine,  and  endeavour  to  arrange  its  business 
so  as  to  meet  only  once  in  two  years,  but  may  meet  oftener 
if  found  necessary.  It  is  to  be  representative — each  local 
Assembly  being  represented  by  one-fourth  of  its  members — 
and  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  first  Assembly  through  this 
arrangement  will,  approximatelj\  be  235  members.  Ol  these, 
Victoria  may  send  100,  New  South  Wales  86,  Queensland  22, 
Tasmania  lU,  South  Australia  10,  VV'estern  Australia  7.  The 
Judicial  functions  of  the  Assembly  are  to  be  delegated  to  a  com 
jnission,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Judicial  Commission,  and 
to  consist  of  36  members,  clerical  and  lay,  12  of  wliom  will 
be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  others  in  a 
fixed  proportion  by  the  local  Assemblies. 

2nd.  The  scheme  seciu-es  that  the  creed  and  government 
of  the  Churches  in  the  Union  will  remain  the  same.  The 
creed  adopted  is  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  read 
in  the  light  of  a  declaratory  statement.  This  statement  con- 
sists of  sis  articles,  explanatory  and  emendatory,  which  are 
too  long  to  quote  here ;  but  as  it  virtually  becomes  the  work- 
ing creed  of  the  Church,  and  the  standard  of  loyalty  to  its 
teaching,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 
to  Scripture  doctrine.  Provision,  moreover,*  is  made,  under 
certain  safeguards,  for  the  Church  revising  its  creed,  or  re- 
stating its  doctrine  ;  and  the  Enabling  Bills,  securing  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Church,  which  have  been  passed  by  the  various 
State  Parliaments,  are  so  framed  as  to  give  legal  sanction  to 
.this  being  done. 

3rd.  A  uniform  syst-eni  of  training  for  the  students  of 
the  Church,  and  a  common  standard  of  qualification,  have  been 
provided  for.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has,  throughout  its 
history,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  laid  much  stress  on  a 
highly  educated  ministry  ;  anil  the  Churche.s  in  Australia,  in 
drafting  their  scheme  of  Union,  took  care  that  this  end  would 
be  secured.  That  the  anangemeuts  made,  and  hereafter 
given,  should  have  been  accepted  by  the  Churches  of  Queens- 
land, Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia, 
which  have,  meantime,  no  theological  halls  of  their  own,  or 
special  facilities  for  training  candidates  for  the  ministry,  may 
be  taken  as  an  evidence,  not  only  of  their  desire  for  Union, 
but  also  of  their  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  the  ministry. 

The  scheme  provides :  (a)  That  all  candidates  for  license 
shall  be  students  who  have  been  regiilarly  trained  at  some 
theological  hall  recognised  by  the  General  Assembly. 

(6)  That  while  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Church  to  have  all 
its  halls  equipped  with  not  less  than  three  professors,  who  are 
without  pastoral  charges,  meanwhile  the  halls  recognised  bv  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  the  Theological  Hall  in  Ormond 
College,  Melbourne,  and  the  Theological  Hall  in  St.  Andrew's 
College,  Sydney. 

(c)  The  course  of  study  in  each  Hall  is  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  an  annual  working  session  of  six 
months,  and  is  to  include  the  subjects  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis.  New  Testament,  Greek  and  Exegesis, 
Apologetic,  Church  History,  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theo- 
logy, and  such  other  subjects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
prescribed. 
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{(l)  Candidates  for  admission  to  a  theological  hall  arc 
to  be  graduates  of  some  rccoguiscd  University,  or  have  certi- 
ficates showing  that  they  have  gone  through  a  complete  curri- 
culum in  Arts  in  such  a  University. 

(e)  In  exceptional  circumstances,  students  who  have 
attended  one  year  at  some  recognised  University,  and  passed 
the  examination  for  that  year  for  the  degree  of  li.A.  or  M.A., 
with  Greek  as  one  of  the  subjects,  may  bo  admitted  to  the 
entrance  examination  by  a  special  resolution  of  their  own 
Assembly. 

4th.  A  now  arrangement  is  made  through  the  scheme  for 
the  admission  of  ministers  from  other  Churches  and  denomina- 
tions. Hitherto  each  Church  in  the  Union  has  been  open  to 
receive  appjicalions,  and  to  deal  witli  them  after  its  own 
way.  In  future,  they  will  be  received  only  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  by  the  local  Churches  acting  according  to  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  that  Assembly. 

5th.  In  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Church,  complete  unifi- 
cation is  not  meantime  sought.  This  work  includes,  besides 
ordinary  Home  Mission  work.  Missions  to  the  Aboriginals 
and  Chinese  resident  in  Australia,  and  others  carried  on  in 
Koi'ea  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Among  the  New  Hebrideans 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Australia  have  fourteen  mis- 
sionaries. Eight  of  these  are  employed  by  the  Churcli  of 
Victoria,  one  by  the  Church  of  New  South  Wales,  one  by  the 
Tasmauian  Church,  one  by  that  of  South  Australia,  and  the 
remaining  three  by  the  J.  G.  Paton  Fund  Committee.  This 
Foreign  Mission  work  of  the  Church  will,  according  to  the 
provisions  made  in  the  scheme,  be  managed  by  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  19  members,  13  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  local  Assemblies,  and  6  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  various  Churches,  moreover,  will  appoint,  local 
committees,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  their 
own  States  in  Mission  work,  and  of  collecting  money  on  its 
behalf. 

The  great  Home  Mission  enterprise,  the  work  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  recognises  as  its  first  and  main  duty, 
will  meantime  be  carried  on  by  each  Church,  as  hitherto, 
under  the  control  of  its  own  Assembly.  Reports,  however, 
from  the  various  Churches  dealing  with  this  work  will  bo 
regularly  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  such  recom- 
mendations made  as  the  General  Assembly  may  in  its  wisdom 
think  desirable.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Sunday  Schools, 
will  also,  through  the  local  Assemblies,  be  reported  on,  and 
these  reports  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  scheme  sketched  above,  though  securing  a  federation 
of  a  real  kind,  may  not  be  a  final  measure  :  and  should  the 
lessons  provided  by  some  experience  of  its  working,  and  the 
circumstances  into  which  the  Church  is  led,  show,  as  they 
may  and  likely  will,  that  a  larger  measure  of  Union  is  desir- 
able, there  is  nothing  in  the  arrangements  come  to  which  will 
prevent  that  being  attained.  The  Ai-ticles  of  Agreement 
(which  are  distinct  from  the  articles  dealing  with  the  creed 
and  forming  the  Basis  of  Union)  contain  the  provision  that 
they  may  be  altered  or  added  to  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  a  majority  of  the  local  Assemblies. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  adults  and  scholars  wlio  will  be  affected  by  this  scheme  of 
Church  union  :  — 

Victoria 147,000 

New  South  Wales 63,000 

Queensland      43,000 

South  Australia 4,000 

Tasmania 7,000 

West  Australia      4,000 

Total        268.000 

The  statistics  of  the  Church  will  be  one  of  the  things  to 
be  dealt  with  more  accurately  in  the  future. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  UNION. 

As  it  is,  the  Scheme  of  Union  contains  the  promise  of 
such  benefits  as  will,  on  being  realised,  abundantly  justify  the 
wisdom  of  those  through  whose  efforts  the  federation  has  been 
accomplished.     Besides  the  general  and  wholesome  influence 


it  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church,  the 
following  specific  efl'ects  may  be  mentioned  as  among  those 
that  are  likely  to  How  from  it: — ■ 

1st.  It  will  help  to  bring  those  who  are  members  of  the 
same  Church,  and  citizens  of  the  same  Commonwealth,  into 
closer  touch  with  one  another,  and  promote  amongst  them  a 
feeling  of  unity  and  good-will. 

2nd.  It  will  give  some  stimulus  and  moral  support  to 
tiiose  who  are  working  in  connection  with  the  Church,  and, 
most  of  all,  to  those  of  them  who  are  in  the  spheres  of  labour 
that  arc  the  farthest  from  the  centre  and  are  the  loneliest. 
The  bush  missionary  or  minister,  working  in  the  distant 
North,  or  the  extreme  West,  or  otherwise  isolated  from  his 
brethren,  may  do  his  work  with  all  the  more  comfort  and 
heart  that  he  knows  he  is  the  agent  of  a  great  Church,  and 
has  behind  him  its  sympathy  and  support. 

3rd.  It  will  provide,  through  its  General  Assembly,  a 
Court  of  Api^cal,  and  such  guidance  in  administrative  work,  as 
will  be  of  some  advantage  to  all  the  Churches  in  the  federa- 
tion, and  of  most  advantage  to  those  of  them  that  are  weakesf. 

4th.  It  will  secure  that  in  any  proposed  change  of  creed 
or  government  or  ritual  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Aus- 
tralia common  and  united  action  will  be  taken  before  it  is 
carried  into  effect. 

5th.  In  social  and  moral  questions,  and  matters  affecting 
the  foundations  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  community,  the 
deliberations  of  an  Assembly  composed  of  over  200  men,  re- 
presenting the  various  Presbyterian  Churches  'ii  the  Common- 
wealth, should  have  some  influence  and  value. 

The  effects  of  the  Union  just  named  are  not  equally 
obvious,  and  have  not  the  same  degree  of  importance.  The 
advantage,  indeed,  of  some  of  them  may  be  seen  only  by  those 
connected  with  the  Churches  concerned.  But  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  thus  seeking  to  sti'engthen  itself,  is  not 
seeking  to  weaken  any  other  Chuixh.  That  is  not  the  aim 
or  desire  of  those  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  the  federal 
movement  and  is  not  contemplated  as  likely  to  be  an  issue  of 
it.  They  recognise  the  fact  that  the  Churches  are  all  seeking 
the  same  great  end,  and  doing  their  work  by  similar  methods; 
and  that  the  success  of  one  in  attaining  that  end  should  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  every  other.  In  like  manner  they 
think  that  if  the  Union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Aus- 
tralia helps  to  make  them  a  greater  power  for  good  in  the 
land,  that  event  should  command  the  sympathetic  interest, 
not  only  of  the  members  of  other  Chiuxhes,  but  of  all  who 
have  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  at  heart. 

But  it  should  be  further  observed  that  this  Union,  so  far 
from  erecting  an  additional  barrier  between  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  other  Churches,  rather  prepares  the  way  for 
the  removal  of  those  that  exist.  Should  the  question  of  Union 
with  other  Churches  arise,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  will 
now  be  in  a  position  to  face  it  without  danger  of  becoming 
further  divided  among  themselves.  How  far  a  Union  with 
other  Churches  is  desirable  or  practicaUc  ;  how  far  any  of  the 
Churches  can  join  iai  it,  without  turning  their  backs  upon  their 
own  history,  without  sacrificing  any  principle,  or  suirendering 
anv  part  of  the  truth  they  hold,  arc  debatable  questions;  but  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  are  as  desirous  as  any  others  of  a  Union 
among  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  are  as  ready  to  give  a 
sympathetic  hearing  to  proposals  made  with  that  end  in  view. 

Great  as  is  their  confidence  in  the  polity  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  firm  as  is  their  faith  in  its  creed,  they  do 
not  hold  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  that  in  no  circum- 
stances would  a  modification  of  the  one  or  a  re-statement  of  the 
other  be  desirable.  They  are  not  regarded  as  either  the  first 
or  the  last  form  of  the  truth  on  the  matters  with  which  they 
deal ;  and  many  Presbyterians  are  prepared  to  believe  that  new 
conditions  may  arise,  fostered  in  part,  perhaps,  by  a  desire 
for  Union,  that  may  lead  their  Church  to  see  that  such  changes 
may  be  made,  both  in  the  government  and  in  the  statement  of 
the"  Church's  view  of  doctrine,  as  will  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  Mind  of  Him  whose  spirit  animates  the  Church, 
and  whose  mission  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Church  to 

fulfil. 

J.  Meiklejohn. 
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Australian  Life  Assurance—And  its  Critics. 


(By  Richard  Teece,  General  Manager  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  N.S.W.) 


In  the  Insurance  Record  (London),   for   15tli   February, 
1900,  there  appeai-s,  under  the  above  heading,  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  manager  of  a  small  Australian  life  office,  con- 
taining a  number  of  grave  comments  and  charges  concerning 
the  practice  of  life  offices  in  these  States,  and  the  character 
of  the  business  secured  by  them.       The  Record  is  one  of  the 
best  of  British  insurance  journals;   it  is  widely  read  by  in- 
surance and  financial  people;   and,  failing  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  author  of  the  article,  or  of  his  position  m  tha 
Australian  Insurance   world,  the  statements   might  be  accepted 
as   an    accurate    commentary  on   life    assurance    business  and 
methods   in  the   Australian   Commonwealth.       It   is   fitting, 
therefore,  that  a  few  words  shoiUd  be  said   m   explanation, 
if  not  in  complete  defence  of    practices  and  methods  which 
mio'ht  not  commend  themselves  to  authorities  in  old  and  fully 
populated   countries,    where  the   conditions  subject   to   which 
business  is  transacted  differ  widely  from  those  which  obtain 
here.     The  first  impression   which   a  perusal   of  this   article 
creates  is  that  the  writer  who  speaks  so  definitely,  and  who 
marshals  his  charges  with  so  much  attention  to  detail,  must 
do  so  from   a  personal  knowledge  of  the   practices  which  he 
denounces.     Let  us  examine  the  complaint,  and  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  critic's  testimony  goes.     He  claims  that  the 
business  is  too  costly;    that  "fabulous  commissions  are  paid 
on  the  first  year's  premiums."     It  may  be  at  once  admitted 
(for  reasons  which  will  be  referred  to  later)  that  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  conduct  of  life  assurance  business  in  these 
States  is  high.        This  expense  ranges  from  about  14  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received,  but  the  office  represented 
by  the  critic  is,  in  this  particular,  the  greatest  offender  of  all ; 
for  the  expenses  of  his  own  institution,  during  the  year  1900. 
absorbed  just  about  one-third  of  the  entire  premium  receipts ! 
Now,   as  "example   is  more  forcible  than   either   precept   or 
doctrine,"   and  as  "an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth   a  ton  of 
theory,"    it   would   have  been  more  to   the  purpose   had   the 
critic  set  his  own  house  in  order  before  lecturing;  others  on 
their  domestic  economy.      It  is  claimed  by  the  critic  that  this 
high  rate  of  expenditure  is  caused  by  an  insane  and  feverish 
race  for  new  business,  and  that  the  effect  is  to  largely  accen- 
tuate the  rate  of  lapse,  and  to  render  the  business  thus  obtained 
less  stable  and  tenacious  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  acquired 
under  more  natural  conditions.       There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  life  offices  are  extremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  new  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  are  so.       We  are  not 
in  the  condition  of  an  old-settled  country,  like  Great  Britain, 
where  the  man  who  wishes  to  assure  his  life  has  merely  to 
step  across  the  street  or  round  the  corner  to  settle  the  business. 
Large  numbers  of  our  population  reside  at  remote  distances 
from  the  centres  of  activity ;   many  of  them  have  never  heard 
of  life  assurance  ;   many  more  would  rarely  be    afforded    the 
opportunitv  of  purchasing  assurance,  if  that  commodity  were 
not  taken  to  their  doors,  and  the  completion  of  the  purchase 
rendered  practicable  by  the  presence  of  the  medical  examiner. 
That  much  of  the  business  can  only  be  procured  in  this  way 
tends,  no  doubt,  to  enhance  the  cost ;   but  surely  it  is  better 
that  the  public  should  have  life  assurance  even  at  a  high  cost 
than   not  have   it  at  all.     But,  that   business  can  be  procured, 
even  in  these  untoward  circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  these 
difficulties,  at  a  cost  which  is  not  abnormal,  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  largest  and    best^managed    of     Australasian; 
offices.     These  vary,  as  I  have  said,  from  14  to  30  per  cent., 
the  latter  figure  being  the  maximum  of  the  best  known  and 
most  seciirely  established  institution. 

Then  it  is  charged  that  this  method  of  pushing  for  busi- 
ness renders  it  less  stable,  and  tends  to  increase  abnormally 
the  rate  of  lapse.  The  rate  of  lapse  is,  no  doubt,  higher  than 
one  could  wish ;  it  would,  of  course,  be  better  if  no  policy 
ran  off  the  books  except  by  death  or  maturity  ;  but  such  a 
condition  is  quite  impossible.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lapse 


rate  is  much  smaller  in  Australasian  than  in  American  offices ; 
and,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  only  partially  due  to  the  high  pressure 
pace  at  which  the  business  is  worked.  In  all  young  and 
sparsely  settled  countries,  much  of  the  population  is  migratory 
in  its  habits;  in  the  hui-ry  of  moving  from  one  centre  to 
another,  and  in  the  frequent  change  of  occupation,  the  life 
policy  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  official  notice  finds  a  resting- 
place  in  the  dead  letter  office.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
droughts  and  bad  seasons  largely  affects  the  matei'ial  condition 
of  the  policy-holder,  and  the  life  policy  is  unfortunately  the 
first  thing  to  be  abandoned.  With  ail  these  drawbacks,  we 
can  point  to  Australasian  offices  whose  business  exhibits  a 
degree  of  stability  and  tenacity  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of 
pther  offices  in  any  country.  Our  critic  waxes  very  wroth 
over  the  alleged  practice  of  "twisting"  policies  (a  term  used 
to  describe  the  reprehensible  process  of  inducing  a  policy- 
holder in  one  office  to  sui'render  his  intei-est,  and  effect  a 
policy  in  another  company),  and  of  employing  unprincipled 
agents;  and  he  appears  to  display  a  remarkably  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  such  practices.  If  they  exist  to 
the  extent  suggested,  we  heartily  join  in  a  wholesale  condom- 
nation  of  them.  That  shady  things  will  sometimes  be  done 
in  connection  with  life  assurance,  and  that  improper  persona 
will  sometimes  be  employed,  is  only  to  be  expected  in  a  widely- 
extended  and  rapidly-expanding  business,  and  in  a  community 
which  possesses  the  ordinary  leavening  of  human  nature ; 
but  that  such  a  condition  should  be  characteristic  of  the 
business  is  what  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  it  for  one 
moment  believes.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  business  on  this 
continent  conducted  with  more  regard  to  altruistic  principles 
than  life  assurance ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  its  agents  as  honourable  and 
high-minded  men  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  calling 
That  there  arc  black  sheep  among  them,  (as  there  are  among 
the  mercantile  community,  in  the  ranks  of  lawyers,  and  even 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church)  is  not  sufficient  warrant  for  a 
wholesale  condemnation. 

The  system  of  payment  by  commuted  commission,  the 
writer  condemns  as  "  wrong  ab  initio."  Why  is  it  strong  1  Un- 
doubtedly, it  would  be  better  for  the  life  offices,  if  they  could 
obtain  business  by  payment  of  a  lower  rate  of  commission 
than  they  do  pay  ;  but  is  not  the  fact  that  pavment  by  com- 
muted commission  is  universal  throughout  Australasia^  fair 
evidence  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  business — and  justifiable. 
Cannot  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  our 
Life  Offices  be  assumed  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
business  to  cause  the  public  to  ,feel  satisfied  that  their 
mode  of  paying  for  new  business  is  a  proper  one.  The  alter- 
native system  of  paying  a  smaller  procurative  commission,  and 
allowing  the  agent  a  reduced  commission  on  renewals,  has  been 
tried,  and  abandoned,  presumably  because  it  was  not  found 
satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  that  the  commission  paid  to 
agents  on  new  business  is  high,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  business  is  obtained  in  those  colonies  are  such  that 
agents  cannot  earn  a  livelihood  unless  the)'  receive  a  high  rate  ; 
and  it  becomes  a  choice  betweeen  paving  the  high  commis- 
sions, or  doing  without  the  business.  And.  after  all,  it  is  the 
lives  assured,  who  can  only  be  obtained  at  this  high 
cost,  who  have  to  pay  it ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
obtained,  even  at  this  high  cost,  than  be  left  altogether  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  life  office. 

It  is  true  that  the  system  of  actively  canvassing  for  busi- 
ness leads  to  some  abuses.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that 
one  of  the  smaller  Life  Offices  of  Australia,  in  its  feverish 
desire  to  add  to  its  business,  so  outraged  the  canons  of  Life 
Assurance  as  to  actually  employ  as  Asrent  and  Doctor  the  same 
individual,  accepting  his  report  as  a  Medical  Examiner  regard- 
ing the  life  for  the  introduction  of  which  he  was  paid  as 
Agent !       Had  the  writer  of  the  article  taken  exception  to 
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abuses  of  this  kind,  he  would  deserve  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
the  whole  Life  Assurance  profession. 

In  his  desire  to  niaguifv  the  evils  attendant  uiion  the 
transaction  of  Life  business  in  Australia,  the  writer  tilts  at 
the  Insurance  Institutes  of  our  various  Stales.  His  remarks 
will  certainly  seem  absurd  and  amusing  to  those  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  ostabiishincnt  and  (Icvolopincnt  of  those 
Institutes.  The  writer  of  tlie  article  entirclv  misconceives 
their  objects.  Their  main  purpo.se  is  ediuational  -  to  ailbrd, 
especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Life  Assurance  pro- 
fession, the  means  of  acquiring  a  due  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal theories  and  canons  of  the  business,  by  listening  to  papers 
read  by  the  more  experienced  and  promiiu^nt  Life  Assurance 
men,  and  by  listening  to  or  taking  part  in  the  discussions 
concerning  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  such  papers.  These 
Institutes,  too,  provide  a  common  meeting-ground  for  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  business ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  opportunities  for  interchange  of  opinion  thus 
afforded  do  much  to  remove  or  modify  the  friction  that  woidd 
otherwise  attend  the  active  conduct  of  the  business.  To  the 
meetings  of  these  Institiites  we  owe  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  life  assurance,  which  have  been 
of  great  value  to  the  young  men  who  are  earnestly  devoting 
tlieniselves  to  the  study  of   the  science,  a  knowledge  of  which 


can   alone  qualify  thetn  for    the    satisfactory  discliarge  of  the 
important  duties  which  are  awaiting  them. 

In  siiort,  our  critic  has  been  led  to  erroneous  conclusions 
from  a  total  misconcc])tion  of  the  general  character  of  the  life 
assurance  business  of  Australia.  Ho  has  evidently  not  been 
able  to  rid  himself  of  the  old  and  long-exploded  theoiy  that 
life  assurance  is  some  sort  of  charitable  institution,  which, 
while  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  of  our  civilisation,  affords  scope 
for  a  little  well-directed  self-denial  to  a  nundjcr  of  well-inten- 
tioned and  disinterested  citizens.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  life  assurance  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  commercial  enter- 
prises which  form  a  part  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  nation. 
Lifi-  otlices  have  for  sale  a  commodity  which  the  groat  bulk 
of  tlic  people  require,  but  which  they  arc  slow  to  jiurchase ; 
and  it  is  their  business  to  push  their  wares  (good  or  bad  of  the 
kind)  wherever  they  can  find  a  market  for  them.  As  their 
continued  prosperity  depends  on  their  success  in  pushing  those 
wares,  on  the  best  terms  for  themselves,  they  may  be  trusted 
to  endeavour  to  sell  them  at  the  highest  price  and  at  the  least 
oxpen.se  :  and  as  their  very  existence  depends  on  the  confidence 
of  the  jDublic,  it  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  essential  that  they 
should  not  employ,  as  servants,  the  army  of  dishonest  scoun- 
drels, who,  according  to  our  critic,  now  infests  their  ranks. 

RiCUARD  Tkkce. 


United  Australia— From  the  Ethical  Standpoint. 


(By  the  Rev.  Profes.sor  Rentoul,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ormond  College,  Melbourne  University.) 


The  Editor  of  United  Australia  has  been  good  enough 
to  ask  me  to  write  a  paper  for  that  magazine,  embodying  the 
substance  of  my  speech  in  proposing  the  sentiment  of  '^United 
Australia"  at  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Celebration,  Friendly 
Societies'  Gardens,  Melbourne,  on  March  17th  last.  With 
that  request  I  gladly  comply. 

In  my  speech,  I  uttered  no  generalities  about  war,  and  I 
made  no  special  allusion  to  the  war  now  raging  in  South  Africa. 
But  had  "our  own  correspondents,"  in  their  cabled  paragraphs, 
represented  this  fact  accurately,  it  would  have  deprived  quite 
a  number  of  newspaper-leaders  of  all  their  "spice,"  and  there 
would  have  been  no  exciting  imhulum  for  some  pulpiteers  who, 
while  calling  themselves  "ministers  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,"  are  exceedingly  enraged  against  anyone  in  cleric  cloth 
who  refuses  to  sing  Te  Detims  to  the  "Jehovah  of  battles,"  or 
to  the  Kiplingesque  "God  of  the  far-flung  battle-line."  _^ 

The  theme  given  me  to  speak  to  was  "United  Australia. 
It  is  a  stirring  theme,  to  which  I,  as  an  ardent  Federationist 
and  Nationalist,  as  well  as  a  free  man,  touched  with  the 
foreward-reaching  Christian  hope,  respond  with  the  consent 
of  mind  feeling,  and  life.  To  that  theme,  especially  as  re- 
garded from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  Christian  ethic.  I 
confined  my  words.  And  I  was  careful  to  permit  no  tem- 
porary distracting  or  irritating  question  to  interfere  with  my 
treatment  of  that  theme— "United  Australia."  It  is  in  that 
same  spirit  I  now  wish  to  speak  of  it.  ^     c.     •  ,• 

On  the  beautiful  badge  of  one  of  the  Benefit  Societies 
represented  in  the  great  procession  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  there 
were  inscribed  in  the  ancient  Keltic  speech  two  aspirations : 
"God  save  Ireland !"  and  "God  prosper  Australia !  Both 

those  thoughts  are  far-reaching,  and  strike  deep.  The  farst 
is  a  passionate  and  tragic  National  memory.  It  touches  a 
chord  interwoven  with  all  that  is  tender,  sacred,  and  sad  in 
the  background  of  a  brave  nation's  life.  It  finds  response  m 
every  English-speaking  land,  in  the  hearts  of  a  widely-scat- 
tered but  intensely  unified  People-a  People  whose  sensitive 
Keltic  heart  is  singularly  grateful  for  kindness  sympathy, 
and  respect  but  whose  memory  resents  and  defies,  with  a 
splendid  tenacity  of  recollection,  all  deeds  of  insult,  o  tyranny 
aL  injustice,  of  national  and  religious  wrong.      In  all  corners 


of  what  is  called  "the  British  Empire"  to-day  "the  Irish 
People"  are  a  living,  a  vital  and  vitalising  force.  If  you  meet 
them  with  open  face,  and  open  hand,  and  open  heart,  they 
will  respond  generously,  in  the  large  spirit  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship. But  they  do  not  forgot,  and  never  will  forget,  the  old 
Home-land,  set  in  the  Atlantic  seas,  with  its  tragic  story  of 
English  misgovernment,  and  misunderstanding,  and  insult. 
And  to-day  there  could  be  no  better  augui-y  for  the  brother- 
hood and  soUdarite  of  United  Australia  than  the  fact  that 
"the  Irish  People"  in  Australia, —  one  of  the  most  fecund, 
gifted,  and  forceful  elements  for  the  making  of  National  life, 
— are  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the  thought  of  "United  Aus- 
tralia." 

On  the  badge  and  on  the  banners — golden,  on  the  field  of 
green,  the  symbol  of  hope — was  also  the  otTTor  and  larger 
aspiration  :  "God  prosper  Australia  1"  Here  is  another  fervent 
National  hope  ;  though,  from  the  very  necessity  of  our  political 
situation,  we  Australians  can,  as  yet.  have  no  National 
memory.  Nevertheless,  we  are  to-day  what,  ten  years  ago, 
we  scarce  dared  to  dream — a  young  and  new  NATION,  full- 
clad,  and  almost  full-armed  amongst  the  Nations,  with  a  whole 
continent  and  its  neighbouring  lands  as  our  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Southern  Seas  as  our  undisputed  ocean-pathway.  We 
thought  this  thing,  and  dreamed.  We  awoke ;  and,  lo.  the 
thing  is!  A  new  Nation,  a  new  People's  destiny,  under  new 
skies  and  sun-ounded  by  new  Southern  seas,  has  arisen  amongst 
the  Nations ! 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  Jewish  Tory  politician 
Disraeli,  who  made  himself  Lord  Beaconsfield,  cried  out  against 
what  we  now  call  Canada  and  Australia :  "These  miserable 
colonies !     They  are  a  millstone  round  the  nock  of  England  !" 

To-day  it  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  England  and 
her  capitalists'  wars  are  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  Aus- 
tralia. To-day.  at  least,  what  a  change  !  Canada  can  no 
longer  be  described  as  "colonies."  It  presents  us  with  the 
■unity  of  a  vast  "Dominion,"  stretching  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific,  a  Confederation  of  several  great  Home-Rule  Provinces, 
forming  the  solidnrite  of  a  great  National  People.  The  men 
of  the  U.S.A.  call  Canada  the  "ribbon  " — a  narrow  selvage  of 
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snow-bound  territory,  spread  out  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  great  Republic.  ■ 

But  Canada's  foremost  statesman,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  man 
of  French  blood,  and  holding  the  Catholic  Christian  faith, 
spoke,  in  his  latest  public  utterance,  this  epoch-making  word  : 
"The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  already  an  almost  completely 
independent  Nationality.  Its  relations  with  England  cannot 
continue  always  what  they  are  to-day.  And,  when  the  next 
important  question  arises  between  Canada  and  Britain,  it  will 
be  decided  on  strict  lines  of  Canadian  Nationality  and  of 
British  Citizenship." 

That  is  a  startling  and  epoch-making  Liberal  utterance, 
all  the  more  interesting  to  myself  because  I  know  Canada.  It 
means  the  rallying  cry,  "Canada  for  the  Canadians,  and  Cana- 
dian self-rule,  free  from  outside  interfei-ence !"  Canada,  and 
the  unity  of  Canadian  Nationality  for  the  Canadians  within 
that  wider  relationship  which  John  Morley  finely  describes  as 
"the  sisterhood  of  this  great  cluster  of  Nationalities  of  self- 
governing  States,  speaking  the  same  English  speech,  and  ad- 
ministering their  affairs  by  kindred  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions, which  we  vaguely  call  'the  British  Empire.'  " 

In  a  similar  spirit  we  in  Australia,  and  standing  within 
the  Unity  of  its  new  Commonwealth  and  Nationality,  utter 
the  great  new  thought,  "United  Australia."  And  we  pro- 
claim, with  the  same  right  and  in  the  same  conscioiisness  of 
National  freedom  which  animates  the  Canadian  leader,  "A 
self-governing  Australia  for  the  Australians  !"  and  also,  "When 
the  next  great  question  arises  between  Australia  and  England, 
it  will  be  decided  on  strict  lines  of  Australian  Nationality 
and  British  Citizenship."  The  conscious  freedom  of  the  self- 
governed,  their  sense  of  common  responsibility  for  united  de- 
cision and  action  within  their  own  borders,  the  large  and 
frank  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  of  involvement  in  a  common 
destiny  of  National  enterprise  or  doom, — all  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  United  Australia.  The  free  man's  right,  the 
right  to  "see  and  take  his  way,"  must  be  the  free  Nation's 
'right.  The  possibility  of  interference  in  our  internal  affairs, 
by  any  Power  from  without,  would  contradict  the  thought  of  a 
United  Australia. 

In  connection  with  this  unity  of  National  being  and 
feeling,  requisite  to  the  strength  and  progress  of  a  United 
Australia,  these  are  a  few,  out  of  many,  important  considera- 
tions which  I  venture  to  emphasise  ;  — 

I.  In  the  first  place,  Australia  has  one  vast  advantage 
not  possessed  by  Canada,  making  for  her  abiding  National 
unity.  She  is,  geographically,  a  solidarite.  She  is,  as  Tenny- 
son sings,  "One  isle  of  continent,"  girdled  and  defended  all 
round  by  the  inviolate  sea.  That  is  a  Nation's  best  strategic 
defence.  "The  true  bulwark  of  a  Nation  is  the  breasts  of  its 
free  men"  was  Gladstone's  noble  aphorism.  Next  to  that  best 
internal  bulwark,  the  tmest  line  of  defence  is  to  have  a  clearly- 
defined  frontier,  about  which  no  iri-itating  border  questions 
will  be  raised,  and  over  which  no  neighbours  will  dispute. 
Canada  has  no  visible  frontier  dividing  her  from  her  greati 
neighbour  and  rival — the  United  States.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  artificial  frontier  assigned  her,  with  the  State  of  Maine 
pushed  into  her  flank  on  the  east  by  blunderings  of  London 
"statesmen,"  and  her  western  flank  crushed  back  northward 
from  the  great  Columbia  River  (her  natural  boundary)  to  the 
barren  mountain  line,  leaves  to  her  memories  of  resentment 
and  wrong,  the  potential  seeds  of  future  trouble. 

From  all  such  irritating  questions  of  frontier  Australia 
will  be  for  ever  free. 

It  has  been,  I  need  scarcely  point  out,  exasperating  ques- 
tions of  frontier  that  have  made  many  of  the  ghastliest  wars 
of  history.  The  peoples  dwelling  in  regions  lying  along  a 
questionable  borderland  have  had  to  bear  a  dreadful  doom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foremost  political  economists  and 
political  historians  now  recognise  the  vast  influence  of  favour- 
able geographic  position,  and  even  geologic  conditions,  in 
evolving  and  differentiating  the  character  and  destiny  of  a. 
People.  God,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  has  unified  Australia 
He  hasput  within  her  all  the  main  elements  of  self-contained 
industrial  life  and  National  resource.  He  has  fluno-  round 
her  the  defence  of  the  girdling  sea.  He  has  set  us  far  apart 
from     the     suspicions     which     would     be     aroused     by     too 


near  gateways  and  arsenals  of  neighbouring  Nations.  Aus- 
tralia as  a  continent  is  unique  in  the  possession  of  this  great 
boon ;  it  ensures  not  alone  the  Unity  of  the  Australian  Nation, 
but,  if  she  is  wise,  her  immunity  also  from  the  hostility  and 
hate  of  other  Peoples,  and  from  desolating  wars.  And  here  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  my  speech  on  this  point:- — -"Unless 
we  are  foolish  and  demented,  unless  we  are  also  sycophants — 
short-sightedly  following  the  call  of  the  strong  military  policy 
and  the  speculative  or  'commercial'  selfishness  of  European 
capitalists,  and  of  interested  classes  who  have  always  been  the 
foes  of  the  people — we  need  never  have  in  Australia  any  wars. 
We  can  keep  free  from  the  crime  and  curse  of  those  conflicts 
between  Nation  and  Nation,  which  have  left  an  intolerable 
burden  of  sorrow,  taxation,  and  suffering  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  toiling  masses.  We  need  never  have  our  hands  soaked 
in  the  blood  of  down-trodden  Peoples.  I  trust  we  are  resolved 
that  we  will  try  to  work  into  the  fabric  of  the  rising  Austra- 
lian Nationality  the  thought  that  there  need  be  no  war  between 
Nationality  and  Nationality,  and  that  for  Australia  war  is  a 
stupid,  as  it  is  a  ghastly  and  criminal,  thing.  If  discords  and 
angers  arise.  Arbitration,  the  fair  tribunal  of  Reason  and 
brotherly  Equity,  instead  of  the  rough  and  brutal  arbitrament 
of  force,  ought  to  be  imperative  on  Nations  just  as  much  as 
upon  discordant  classes  or  discordant  individual  men.  All  of 
us,  being  loyal  Australian  citizens,  are  ready,  in  the  unlikely 
last  resort — if  the  dread  necessity  should  arise,  that  is,  if  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  should  be  attacked  by  armed  force 
• — we  are  ready  to  defend  Australia,  We  are  ready  to  stand 
slioulder  to  shoulder,  and,  under  God.  defend  our  gates  and 
our  hearths  and  homes.  To  defend  Australia,  were  she  attacked, 
is  the  highest,  and  the  only  needful,  sei-vice  of  arms  we  could 
render  to  what  is  so  loosely,  and  often  so  misleadingly,  called 
'Patriotism'  and  the  'British  Empire,' — those  terms  so  fre- 
quently used  to  glozc  over  the  craftv  greed  of  some  ring  of 
speculators  or  the  ruthless  schemes  of  ambitious  men  of  war. 
That  Australia,  if  she  set  herself  to  a  career  of  industry  and 
Peace,  should  ever  be  attacked,  or  her  sea-path  blocked  by  any 
foreign  foe,  is  the  unlikeliest  thing  of  all  future  prospects. 
God  has  so  placed  Australia,  with  that  wide-spaced  sea  round 
her,  that  no  other  National  People  wants  to  interfere  with  us. 
And  we  shall  be  foolish,  beyond  all  excuse,  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  get  into  the  habit  of  being  dragged  into,  and  along 
with,  the  meshes  of  European  wars  and  Capitalism,  or  of  per- 
mitting European  war-lords  and  war-ministers  to  think  that 
thev  can  count  upon  Australia  and  her  sons  to  back  them  in 
any  wars  they  choose  to  wage  against  -other  Nations  and 
Peoples.  Australia  has  no  frontier  troubles,  and  no  jealous 
foes.  So  she  has  a  unique  opportunity  of  developing  her 
rising  industries,  and  of  laying  the  sure  foundations  of  a  great, 
humane,  and  beneficent  People.  God  prosper  such  an  Aus- 
tralia !" 

II.  The  next  truth  i  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  a  genuinely  United  Australia,  we  must  set  our- 
selves to  cultivate  kindly  and  tolerant  feeling  as  citizens,  one 
towards  the  other.     Tennyson  sings  : 

"That  man's  the  best  cosmopolite 
Who  loves  his  native  cour.try  best." 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  equally  true  :  "That  man's  the 
best  Cosmopolite  who  loves  his  own  religion  best."  We  are 
-of  diverse  religious  beliefs  and  memories,  but  unified  thus  far 
by  these  beliefs  that  they  should  lift  us  above  ourselves,  touch- 
ing us  with  the  purifying  sanctions  of  a  nobler  hope.  We 
have  also  to  knock  against  each  other  every  day  in  the  common 
business  of  life,  and  in  the  larger  duties  of  citizenship.  I  fail 
to  discover  that  a  Roriian  Catholic  grocer  will  sell  me  worse 
goods,  or  that  a  Roman  Catholic  or  an  Anglican  engine-driver 
will  drive  me  less  skilfully  than  a  Presbyterian.  I  venture 
to  say  we  must  get  it  into  our  minds — and  some  people  seem 
to  have  vast  difficulty  in  getting  it  into  their  minds — that  a 
Catholic  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  hold  and  express  his 
own  views,  political  or  religious,  as  a  Protestant  has,  and  that 
a  Protestant  has  exactly  the  same  right  as  a  Catholic ;  and, 
further,  that  an  Agnostic  has  just  the  same  right  as  either. 
This  is  the  principle  of  tolerance  and  of  equality  which  makes 
free  citizenship  and  a  free  Nationality  possible.  But  I  plead 
for  more  than  mere  grudging  toleration.     We  must  not  only 
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tolerate  one  another;  wc  nu.st  also  have  a  genuine.  c;c.„tle- 
manly,  and  true  citizen-like  respect  for  one  anotlicr's  honest 
opinions,  religious  and  political.  We  must  try  to  free  our- 
selves from  , 

"The  civic  slander  and  the  spite." 
with  which  politicians  too  often  assail  politicians,  or  ecclesias- 
tics and  religionists  pursue  and  mishandle  those  of  a  different 
creed  or  Church.  So  long  as  this  world  holds  together,  so 
long  as  man  abides,  with  the  deep  yearnings  of  tlic^soul,  and 
the  strong  convictions  of  our  spiritual  being,  so  long  will 
believing  men,  or  disbelieving  men,  feel  it  a  duty  to  search 
into  and  to  vindicate,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  bases  of  their 
beliefs,  and  to  criticise  the  counter-beliefs  of  those  who  discard 
their  views.  If  only  that  is  done  courteously,  and  with  mutual 
respect,  all  is  well.  '  The  Nation  at  large  will  be  richer 
for  the  varictv  of  belief  conscientiously  held,  and  of  thought 
luminously  stated.  But  the  very  men  who  themselves  feel 
how  dear  to  them  are  their  own  beliefs,  are  the  men  who  ought 
to  treat  with  large  regard  and  respect  the  conscientious  con- 
victions of  others,  above  all  in  reference  to  those  liclicfs  and 
hopes  which  uplift  men,  above  Life's  material  drudgery,  into 
communion  with  the  Eternal  and  Unseen,  and  which'  bring 
into  the  heart  of  individual  toil  and  into  the  duties  of  citizen"- 
ship  the  altruism  and  self-forgetful  impulse  of  a  larger  brother- 
hood of  Humanity  in  conscious  relationship  to  God. 

III.  The  third  thing  I  plead  for,  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  noble  United  Australia,  is  the  recognition  of  the  right  to 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  in  all  political"  and  religious  matters. 
It  might  seem  strange  that  we  have  to  urge  this.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  during  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  had 
to  pass  through  a  practical  Reign  of  Terror,  intensified  by  a 
Jingoist  press,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  catered  to  in  many  in- 
stances by  a  pulpit  which  had  forgotten  for  the  time  all  the 
precepts  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  so  dearly  won  by  our  fathers.  A  vast 
number  of  people,  and  many  public  men,  as  well  as  time- 
serving "orators,"  catching  at  the  mood  of  the  hour,  have 
apparently  forgotten  that  we  are  of  the  race  of  Milton  and 
Edmund  Burke,  of  Fox  and  Chatham,  of  Grattan  and  Daniel 
O'Connell,  of  Gladstone  and  John  Bright,  those  fearless 
pleaders  against  tyrannies  and  unjust  wars  waged  by  the 
Nation's  might.  For  a  time,  during  recent  months,  one  almost 
feared  that  we  might  be  swept  back  into  the  dark  ages  o£ 
absolutism,  with  the  constitutional  King  of  a  limited  mon- 


archy beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  Sultan,  and  a  war-minister 
as  a  voice  of  authority  by  Divine  right.  One  who  lifted  his 
voice  against  some  war  waged  by  a  transient  English  Govern- 
ment was  howled  down  as  a  "traitor  "  or  "unpatriotic,"  whereas 
History  proves  that  sucii  a  man  is  generally  gifted  with  vision 
■•for  the  Nation's  higher  good,  and  in  the  interests  of  true 
National  patriotism  has  dared  to  lift  his  voice  to  God  and 
before  men  against  some  war  which  was  as  needless  as  it  wag 
unjust  and  tyrannous,  a  wrong  against  international  law,  and 
a  violation  of  the  freedoms  of  Peoples. 

We  cannot  build  a  United  free  Australia  without  affirm- 
ing tiiis  gieat  principle  of  the  freedom  of  political  thought  and 
speech.  We  have  a  right,  as  citizens  of  this  young  Common- 
wealth, to  voice,  for  the  National  good,  our  opinions,  whatever 
tlicy  may  be,  or  however  much  they  may  be  in  the  teeth  of  a 
wealth-supported  majority.  The  higher  "patriotism"  and 
larger  Nationalism  may  be  in  standing  with  the  minority 
against  the  truculent  majority.  History  proves  that  the 
opinions  of  the  minority  to-day  may  be  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  to-morrow.  History  tells  that  wars  deemed  wise  by 
the  majority  this  year  may,  a  few  years  later,  be  deemed  a 
scandal  to  Christendom,  and  a  crime  against  human  freedom. 

IV.  United  Australia  must,  I  would  finally  urge,  be  a 
Nation  of  white  men.  It  must  stand  amongst  the  white 
Christian  Nations;  no  smudge  of  serf-labour  on  its  garment, 
no  under-stratum  of  black  serf-labour,  making  the  possibility 
of  a  new  and  baser  feudalism  on  this  Australian  Continent. 
As  a  matter  of  mere  human  feeling,  I  should  be  on  the  side 
of  sufferance  for  the  darkened  races,  and  of  permission  for 
them  in  our  midst.  But  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
and  ill  other  lands,  I  have  seen  "the  doom  of  colour,"  the 
"tragedy  of  colour"  endangering  the  National  life,  making  the 
possibilities  of  vice  and  of  sad  life-relationship,  with  the  curse 
of  a  half-caste  population,  rendering  the  brotherhood  of  a 
People  a  practical  impossibility.  A  tragedy  in  front,  owing 
to  this  problem  of-  colour,  awaits  the  American  Republic. 
That  man  is  the  t^-uest  "patriot"  for  Australia  to-day  who 
declares  that  Australia  shall  be  free  at  once  from  the  curse 
of  militarism  and  from  the  curse  of  coloured  labour  becoming 
a  p^ei-manent  factor  in  the  National  life.  Grasp  those  prin- 
ciples ;  then  the  details  of  them  will  be  worked  out  in  their 
own  place  and  time  by  the  practical  statesmanship  of  our 
Parliaments  and  politicians. 

J.    L.\UEENCE    ReNTOXJL. 


Practical  Meteorology  in  Australasia— A  Commonwealth 

Federal    Weather    Bureau. 


(By  Clement  Wr.xgge,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc,  F.R.C.I.,  Government  Meteorologist  of 

OUEENSL.AND,   GoLD  MEDALIST  OF    BeN    NeVIS.) 


We  la)'  it  down  as  an  axiom — and  all  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated people  will  agree  with  us — that  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough,  first-class,  and  eminently  practical  meteorological 
service,  as  a  Federal  concern,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  many  and  momentous  interests  of  this 
great  Australian  Nation.  It  is  fully  admitted  that  of  all  the 
sciences.  Astronomy  is  the  most  lofty,  noble,  and  sublime; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  no  living  person  can  gainsay, 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Australian  people.  Meteorology, 
combining  with  its  operations  climatological  research,  is  of 
far  gi-eater  moment  and  evei-yday  utility.  There  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  astronomer's  and  the  meteorolo- 
gist's work — a  difference,  indeed,  which  ordinary  people  do 
not  appear  to  recognise,  although  it  is  true  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  various  bi-anches  of  science  dovetail  with  one 
another.      It  is  the  astronomer's  part,  his  unique  privilege, 


to  gauge  with  his  instruments  the  depths  of  the  Cosmos ;  to 
photograph,  jmr  example,  the  grand  nebula  in  the  glorious 
Orion ;  to  resolve  the  exquisite  minute  details  of  Omega  Cen- 
tauri ;  to  examine  by  spectrum  analysis  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun ;  to  issue  his  bulletins  to  the  people  concerning 
the  great  storms  that  sweep  the  cloud-belts  of  the  mighty 
Jupiter;  to  peer  into  those  death-like  valleys  of  our  satellite, 
the  moon ;  to  scale  by  his  micrometers  the  walls  of  Coper- 
nicus ;  yea,  even  to  discover  some  new  tiny  asteroid  which, 
though  not  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex,  may  yet  bo 
the  abode  of  highly  intellectual  and  intelligent  life — so  varied 
and  supernally  sublime  are  the  untold  existences  which  eman- 
ate from  the  Great  Master  Mind.  We  have  a  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  envy  when  we  think  of  our  astronomical  brethren 
standing  before  their  Maker,  so  daring,  and  yet  so  modeit,  in 
their  efforts  to  probe,  with  their  star  cameras,  those  awful 
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abysses.  Well,  as  the  people  know,  our  special  forte  is  vlie 
more  mundane  science  of  Meteorology;  but  we  do  claim  to 
serve  the  people  on  this  tiny  speck  of  cosmic  dust,  huiuble 
though  we  are;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  the 
.public  welfare  may  be  the  better  served  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Weather  Service,  regulated  and  controlled  fron» 
one  Central  Office  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Our 
t\vork  calls  forth  alike  the  sympathies  of  the  wealthy  squatter, 
the  smaller  pastoralist,  the  agricultiuist,  the  horticulturist, 
-  the  sugar  planter,  the  free  selector,  the  dairyman,  the  doctor 
and  his  patient;  and,  above  all,  it  appeals  to  the  int.'.iest  of 
the  entire  seafaring  community,  not  omitting  Cobb's  mail- 
men and  the  busy  "housewife.  The  student  of  science  must 
be  humble ;  for  the  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  discovers 
his  ignorance,  and  the  vast  amount  yet  to  b?  unfoldH,!  tn  h.s 
ken;  and  as  he  progresses  with  his  work  he  is  impelled  io 
place  reliance  on  the  Great  Teacher.  Therefore,  we  write  in 
no  egotistical  spirit,  and  we  do  but  speak  the  simple  truth  by 
asserting  that  during  the  fourteen  years  we  have  had  the 
honotir  of  serving  Queensland  as  Government  Meteorologist, 
the  federal  aspect  of  Meteorology — utterly  apart  from  ima- 
ginary boundary  lines  between  Colonies  or  States — has  been 
kept  steadily  in  view ;  for  it  has  only  been  by  the  combination 
of  good  organisation,  system,  and  management  (as  ways  and 
means  afforded)  that  the  Queensland  Weather  Bureau  has 
been  maintained  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day. 

We    have,   during  that    period,    issued     the    forecasts    for 
all  Australasia,  in  the  internal  and  external  interests  of  the 
Queensland  people,  and  in  the  teeth  of  every  obstacle;   glad 
if  bv  so  doing  we  served  also  our  brethren  of  the  other  divi- 
sions of  Australia.       But  "progress"  is  the  password  for  the 
Twentieth   Century  ;    and,    whether   we  are   concerned  therein 
or  not,  we  now  give  an  outline  of  the  foundation  and  working 
of  such  a  Federal  Meteorological  organisation  as  that  which 
has  been  suggested.       One  Central  Office  should  control  the 
whole.       It  matters  little  where  that  Office  is  situated,  but 
preference  should  be   given   to    some  city  or    town    on    or  near 
the  east  coast  of  Australia,  either  Brisbane  or  Sydney,  where 
telegraphic  data  can  be  daily  collected  and  aggregated  from 
westward,  as  is  done,  at  the  gi-eat  Weather  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, for  the  United  States.    The  Director  should  have  not  only 
the  necessary  scientific  attainments  and  ability,  but  should  be 
possessed  of  untiring  energy,  strength  of  will  and  determinar 
tion,  combined  with  what  we  may  term  a  large  modicum  of 
diplomatic  tact.     He  should  be   a   man   of  broad   mind   and 
wide  sympathies,  a  man  whose  integrity  compels  respect  and 
confidence  from  the  many  members  of  the  large  staff  of  ob- 
servers and  clerks  controlled  by  him.       He  should  bring  him- 
self,  as   far   as   possible,   into   personal   touch   with   his   men, 
instead  of  always  remaining  like  a  student  in  his  office  chair; 
he  should   study   their  peculiarities   and  idiosyncrasies,   and, 
though  a  stern  disciplinarian,  should  ever  be  ready  with  kind 
words  of  encouragement  and  good  will.   To  a  large  extent,  such  a 
Director  should  be  allowed  by  his  Government  a  free  hand ; 
for  if  he  be  such  a  man  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  the 
Government  must  necessarily  have  confidence  in  him,  and  will 
not  hamper  or  restrict  him  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the 
Public  Service.     His  ''vote  "   slioidd  be  ample  for  all    require- 
ments, and  of  it  he  should  be  the  sole  administrator,  being 
answerable  only  to  his  Minister  and  to  the  Auditor-General. 
He   should  be   allowed  freedom   in    the  selection    of  his  most 
trusted  assistants,  in  the  establishment  of  new  obsei'ving  sta- 
tions, the  choice  of  instruments,  inspection  of  observatories, 
correspondence,  and  every    item   appertaining    to  the   great 
organisation  over  which  he  rules.     Organisation,  good  man- 
agement— these,  next  to  the  Director  himself,  form  the  very 
foundation   of   the   whole   structure.        The   Director  should 
teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught  (by  what  means  he  sees  best), 
lessons  to  his  many  officers  in  the  laws  and  requirements  of 
meteorological  physics.     The  formation  of  classes  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  like  those  held  for  telegi-aphic  learners,  would  be 
an  excellent  system;   and  learners  would,  in  their  turn,   also 
teach  others.     The  work  of  the  Federal   Meteorological  De- 
partment should  be  divided  into  two  main  portions  :    (a)  Cli- 
matological  research,  or  studies  in  local  climate,  for  every  part 
of  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth;    (6)   Forecasting  the 


weather  for  every  part  of  Australasia,  from  end  to  end,  includ- 
ing New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  adjacent  islands,  and  sur- 
rounding areas  of  ocean.  These  forecasts  should  attain  an 
accuracy  of  fully  95  per  cent.,  and  cover  periods  extending 
from  one  day  to  three  weeks  ahead.  What  a  boon  to  the 
public  this  would  be !  Branch  offices  directly  responsible  to 
the  Central  Bureau  should  be  founded  in  the  capital  city  of 
each  State ;  and  deputy-meteorologists,  to  be  thoroughlv  relied 
upon,  should  be  attached  to  each,  as  also  a  travelling  inspector, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  ob- 
servatories in  that  State.  The  inspector  would  test  instru- 
ments, question  observers,  and  examine  statistics.  Here  we 
may  say  that  in  every  meteorological  service  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  this  periodical  inspection  of  observatories  and  of 
men,  is  considered  of  paramount  importance;  and  if  the 
Service  is  to  be  successful,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  on 
any  pretence  whatever.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Deputy- 
Meteorologist,  acting  always  under  instructions  from  the  Head 
Office,  to  collect  and  deal  with  the  monthly  climatological  data 
of  his  own  State,  preparing  and  discussing  them  before  publi- 
cation, and  combining  with  his  work  the  preparation  of  meteo- 
rograms,  showing  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual 
march  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  velo- 
city of  wind,  amount  of  cloudiness,  rainfall,  and  other  elejnents. 
He  should  also  receive  from  the  Head  Office,  by  telegraphic 
code,  such  data  as  would  enable  him  to  prepare  daily  weather 
charts,  showing,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  in  a  graphic 
manner,  the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  over  the 
Commonwealth.  He  would  receive  the  general  forecasts  issued 
for  his  State  direct  from  the  Central  Office;  and  it  would  be 
his  special  duty  to  have  them  forwarded  by  telegraphic  code- 
system,  in  the  shortest  possible  words,  to  every  important  town- 
ship, and  agi-icultural  and  manufacturing  centre  in  the  State. 
He  would  be  responsible  for  the  arrangements  controlling 
the  hoisting  of  the  forecast-signals  at  the  principal  post  and 
telegraph  offices  throughout  his  domain,  and  the  fixing  of  such 
signal  to  the  guai-d's  vans  of  the  mail-trains;  and  here  we 
may  mention,  en  passant,  that  the  advices  would  embrace 
forecasts  of  every  meteorological  phenomenon ;  coming  rains, 
dry  spells,  directions  and  forces  of  winds,  circular  squalls  of 
tornadoes,  dust  storms,  frosts,  hail,  thunderstorms,  floods,  and 
the  prevision  of  every  other  element  of  weather  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  likely  to  be  of  j)ractical  use  to  each  member  of  the 
community.  These  forecasts  should  be  promulgated  in  every 
town  of  the  Commonwealth  within  three  hours  of  their  issue 
from  the  Central  Office ;  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
that,  in  order  to  formulate  them,  that  office  would  receive  by 
code  telegraphy,  every  day,  the  necessary  figures  from  the 
reporting  stations  throughout  Australasia,  taken  at  9  a.m.  or 
other  hours  punctually,  as  necessary — all,  in  fact,  managed 
according  to  perfect  system.  The  reporting  stations  or  obser- 
vatories shovild  be  divided  into  three  classes — First  order. 
Second  order,  and  Third  order,  the  latter  being  further  sub- 
divided. The  First  and  Second  Order  Stations  should  be 
placed  at  distances  averaging  a  hundred  miles  apart,  and  should 
be  fitted  with  the  usual  standard  barometers,  hygrometers, 
thermometers,  anemometers,  rain-gauges,  and  other  instru- 
pients — all  the  best  procurable,  verified  at  Kew.  Stations  of 
the  First  Order  should  be  equipped,  in  addition,  with  those 
beautiful  automatic  appliances,  recording  in  ink,  hour  by 
hour,  night  and  day,  everv  variation  of  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  barograph,  thermograph,  hygrograph,  and  others.  Stations 
of  the  First  and  Second  Order  should  report  daily,  by  wire,  to 
the  Central  Bureau ;  but  from  stations  of  the  Third  Class 
monthly  returns  would  suffice,  received  through  or  by  the 
branch  offices,  except  in  cases  of  rainfall  or  any  unusual 
phenomena,  which  should  always  be  telegraphed  to  head- 
quarters immediately.  Third  Order  Stations  are  tisually 
known  as  climatological  observatories,  and  they  should  be 
placed,  as  circumstances  or- conditions  allow,  at  suitable  posi- 
tions intermediate  between  those  of  the  First  and  Second 
Order,  and  especially  in  agricultural  and  planting  diftricts. 
For  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  evei-y  feature  of  country,  physio- 
graphically  considered,  and  depending  on  latitude,  has  its  own 
peculiar  local  climate,  as  regards  the  diurnal  march  of  tem- 
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perature,  humidity,  and  other  factors.  How  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  know  not  only  what  we 
may  term  the  atmospheric  climate  of  his  locality,  but  also  the 
very  climate  of  the  ground  itself,  since  various  plants  and  seeds 
require  different  earth-temperatures  at  which  to  germinate 
and  thrive ;  and  appliances  for  determining  the  soil  tempera^ 
tui-e  should  be  at  every  such  station.  How  necessary,  also,  to 
the  invalid,  seeking  renewed  health,  to  know  just  that  type  of 
climate  that  will  effect  the  necessary  beneficial  results. 

The  Central  Federal  Weather  Bureau  should  also  pay 
special  attention  to  investigating  the  conditions  of  the  upper 
atmospheric  regions.  Not  only  should  the  Kosciusko  Obser- 
vatory be  fostered  and  maintained  in  full  working  efficiency, 
but  other  vantage-points  on  mountains  near  the  sea  should  bo 
utilised;  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  by  moun- 
tain observations,  taken  simultaneously  with  records  at  corre- 
lative sea-level  stations  adjacent,  under  conditions  whi'h  ensure 
continuity  of  work  at  fired  altitudes,  at  all  seasons,  immense 
light  i.s  thrown  on  vertical  atmo.spheric  sections,  with  refer- 
ence to  vertical  gradients  for  pressure,  temperature,  and  humi- 
dity, in  their  bearing  on  forecasting  problems.  If  readers  doubt 
this  assertion,  let  them  study  the  Ben  Nevis  records,  publishe<I 
by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Scottish  Meteorolo- 
gical Society.  Very  special  attention  is  just  now  being  given 
to  high-level  data  by  the  famous  Weather  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, whose  officials  have  recently  demonstrated  that  at  the 
Observatoi-y  on  Mount  Tamalpais,  in  California,  coming 
changes  of  weather  are  indicated  at  least  twelve  hours  in 
advance  of  the  bulletins  issued  at  San  Francisco  and  other 
low-level  stations  by  themselves.  But  such  mountain  observa/- 
tories  should  have  telegraphic  communication,  a  sine  qua  nnn 
in  the  practical  daily  utilisation  of  their  results.  Following 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
advanced  countries,  the  Australasian  Weather  Office  should 
elso  employ  kites  and  balloons,  fitted  with  avitomatically- 
recording  instruments,  for  investigating  periodically  the  upper 
air ;  and  it  should  encourage  all  new  methods  of  research,  always 
adopting  new  channels  when  such  prove  worthy,  and  ever 
remembering  that  Meteorology  is  a  progressive  science.    Among 


such  new  lines  of  research  wo  may  mention  the  adoption  of 
the  special  cannon,  yielding  what  is  known  as  tlio  "Stiger 
Vortex,"  which  actually,  and  in  very  fact,  does  (now  that  the 
method  has  been  perfected)  prevent  vineyards  and  crops  from 
being  devastated  by  hail.  We  have  seen  the  guns,  witnessed 
their  manufacture,  been  present  at  the  experiments  in  Styria, 
and  have  interviewed  the  vignerons  who  use  them  ;  and  thus 
we  know,  speaking  from  very  experience;  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  10.000  of  these  shooting  stations  in  operat'on  in 
Upper  Italy  alone  speaks  for  itself.  We  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Weather  Office  should  be  attached  to  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  and  tlie  observations  taken  by  the 
officers  at  such  of  the  Telegraph  Stations  as  are  selected  for 
observatories ;  and  that  each  observer  should  receive  some 
increase  of  salary  according  to  the  class  of  station  of  which 
he  has  charge.  And  we  make  this  suggestion,  because  meteoro- 
logical-telegraphy is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  weather- 
forecasting  service.  Wo  have  written  against  time,  and  space 
is  limited.  Still,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  the  foun- 
dations of  a  grand  Central  Weather  Bureau  for  Australasia — 
based  on  the  American  plan — should  be  laid,  and  we  have  indi- 
cated the  processes  whereby  it  could  attain  a  liealthy  life,  full 
of  vim  and  practical  vigour. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Weather  Bureau  should  pro- 
fessionally attend  strictly  to  meteorology,  and  sliould  not,  as 
an  officer,  be  hampered  with  astronomical  or  other  work  which 
is  foreign  to  his  profession  as  a  specialist.  Tiiis  principle  is 
fully  recognised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Koumania,  and 
other  advanced  scientific  countries,  and  is  a  sound  and  logical 
one. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  convey  some  idea  of  our  notions 

concerning  the  Australasian  Federal  Weather  Service. 

As  for  funds — well,  the  British  Meteorological  Office  re- 
ceives about  £15,300  per  annum,  and  the  vote  for  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  amount.  But  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
for  about  one-half  of  that  sum  such  a  system  as  that  suggested 
could  be  inaugurated ;  and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia would  reap  a  fourfold  benefit.  Clement  L.  Wragoe. 


The  Hi^h  Court   of   Australia. 


(By  Judex.) 


One  of  the  first  matters  which  will  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  will  be  the  creation  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  question.  It  is  not  a  political  question  within  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  term.  It  is  one  in  which  men  of 
all  political  parties,  or  of  no  political  party,  are  agreed.  The 
Court  must  be  the  best  that  experience  and  reason  can  sug- 
gest, and  its  origin  must  be  absolutely  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  party  or  personal  influence.  It  is  a  question  in 
which  the  views  of  jurists  and  students  of  Constitutional  His- 
tory should  be  considered.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  as  one 
to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  have  had  more  than  forty  years' 
experience  of  English  and  Australian  Courts  of  Justice,  ven- 
tures to  submit  to  the  readers  of  "United  Australia"  some 
views  which  he  has  formed  on  the  subject. 

For  many  years  the  great  expense  and  delay  of  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council  have  prevented  recourse  to  that  tribunal, 
except  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  ought  (if  possible)  to  be  a 
cheap  and  speedy  mode  of  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  difi'erent  States,  by  a  tribunal  whose 
judgment  shall,  in  the  gi-eat  majority  of  cases,  be  accepted  by 
the  suitors  as  final. 

If  such  a  Court  is  to  become  a  success,  it  must  command 
the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Australian  community,  but  of 
the  American,  British,  and  European  capitalist  and  investor. 
One  point  to  be  considered  is  :  Of  how  many  Judges  shall  the 
High  Court  consist?  The  answer  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
clear.     The  High  Court  should  consist  of  six  judges,  at  the 


least.  The  business  which  will  come  before  the  High  Court 
will  be  very  great.  As  a  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  will  have  to  deal  with  many  times  the  number 
of  cases  which  now  go  to  the  Privy  Council.  For  one  case 
which  now  finds  its  wav  to  Whitehall,  after  an  interval  of  a 
couple  of  years  or  so,  there  will  probably  be  fifty  and  more 
brought  before  the  High  Court.  There  is  also  the  original 
Jurisdiction  in  Court  and  the  business  in  Chambers  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  A  Court  of  less  than  five  members,  sitting  at  the 
same  time  in  the  more  important  cases,  would  not  carry  the 
weight  which  is  essential  in  such  an  important  tribunal.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  at  times  a  neces- 
sity for  the  Court  to  sit  in  two  divisions  for  the  hearing  of 
the  smaller  cases.  Prompt  dealing  with  the  business  will  alone 
satisfy  the  commercial  community  in  these  days  of  quick  and 
decisive  action.  The  time  between  the  decision  of  the  State 
Court  and  that  of  the  Federal  Court  ought  to  be  a  period  of 
months,  where  hitherto  there  has  been  a  delay  of  years. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  will,  as  a  rule,  be  absent  on  leave,  or 
from  some  other  urgent  and  necessaiy  cause.  This  will  leave 
a  constant  working  body  of  five  judges.  It  would  be  practic- 
ally impossible  to  carry  on  a  Court  of  three  members,  even  if 
that  number  were  otherwise  desirable.  In  the  event  of  the 
absence  of  one  member  from  illness,  or  other  cause,  the  Court 
would  practically  be  brought  to  a  stop.  This  is  not  a  Court 
which  could  have  its  sraps  temporarily  filled  by  Acting-Judges. 
The  members  of  the  High  Court  must  always  consist  of  Judges 
chosen  specially  for  Apellate  and  other  higher  work.     It  may 
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here  be  mentioned  that  Canada,  with  a  popiilation  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  Australia,  has  a  Supreme  Court  consisting 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  other  members. 

Another  question  is  :  From  whom  shall  the  Federal  Judges 
be  chosen?  The  answer  is,  from  eveiy  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth— one  fi'om  each  State. 

There  should  always  be  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  a 
Judge  who  is  experienced  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  practice 
of  the  State  from  which  the  ap25eal  comes.  This  principle  has 
been  acted  upon  for  many  years  in  appeals  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil from  the  Indian  Courts.  It  was  recognised  and  approved 
of  lately  by  the  addition  to  the  Privy  Council  of  three  mem- 
bers; from  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  respectively. 
In  Australia  there  is  a  diversity  in  man}"  particulars  between 
the  laws  and  practice  of  the  different  States ;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  always  be  one  "expert"  in  the  law  of  the 
case  under  consideration,  to  assist  the  other  members,  and  to 
expedite  the  hearing.  In  connection  with  this  question,  there 
is  another  point  of  great  moment.  It  is  important,  not  only 
that  the  best  available  Judges  shall  sit  on  the  Federal  Bench, 
but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  States  shall  believe  them 
to  be  the  best.  It  is  only  in  the  State  itself  that  the  State 
Judges  can  be  properly  known  and  their  capacity  rightly  esti- 
mated. The  Government  of  each  State  should  be  asked  to 
nominate,  for  a  seat  in  the  High  Court,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
their  Supreme  Court ;  and  if  that  nomination  is  made  with  no 
view  but  the  appointment  of  the  most  able  and  experienced 
Judge,  the  High  Court  will,  from  the  outset,  be  regarded  with 
respect  and  confidence.  The  inhabitants  of  each  State,  feeling 
that  their  most  trusted  Judge  has  been  sent  to  the  High  Court, 
will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  so  with  the  other  Sates.  There  will 
be  a  general  conviction  that  a  Court,  composed  of  Judges 
esteemed  by  those  who  al"ne  can  by  experience  justly  estimate 
their  merits,  is  the  best  available  Court. 

One  more  point.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that 
the  appointment  of  Judges  to  the  High  Court  should  be  abso- 


lutely free  from  any  taint  of  political  influence.  There  must 
not  be  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  any  member  has  re- 
ceived a  reward  for  any  political  or  social  services  he  may  have 
rendered  to  the  community.  No  reputation  as  an  advocate, 
no  renown  as  a  brilliant  political  debater,  will  ensure  that 
such  a  man  will  make  a  good,  or  even  a  tolerable,  judge.  On 
the  contrary;  the  qualities  which  distinguish  a  man  as  a  poli- 
tical orator  or  a  successful  advocate  are  often  allied  with  other 
qualities  which  peculiarly  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  judicial 
life. 

In  England,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  highest  Courts 
— that  is,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  House  of  Lords — are  entirely  composed 
of  Judges  who  have  been  selected  because  they  have  proved 
themselves  as  Judges  to  be  fit  for  the  position. 

The  supreme  importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  this 
question  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  thoughtful  person.  Poli- 
ticians may  come  and  go.  If  the  country  is  dissatisfied  with 
one  set,  it  can  choose  another.  It  can  reverse  or  modify  a 
previous  policy.  The  members  of  the  High  Court  will  be 
fixed  for  life ;  a  mistake  in  the  appointment  of  even  one  of  the 
Jiidges  cannot  be  repaired.  If  the  High  Court  is  to  fulfil  its 
end,  it  must  command  the  respect  of  the  public  and  of  the 
legal  profession  from  the  beginning.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  if  weight  is  given  to  any  claim  whatever,  except 
that  of  proved  judicial  fitness,  the  Court  will  be  a  failure ; 
and  under  certain  circumstances  it  even  might  be  viewed  with 
contempt  by  the  commercial  and  legal  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asserted,  with  confidence, 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Federal  Ministry,  who  shall 
appoint  the  first  members,  to  establish  a  Court  which  shall 
command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commercial  and 
general  public,  and  which  shall  be  regarded  throughout  the 
civilised  world  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  highest  Courts  in 
the  Empire. 

Judex. 


Hvttcles  of  General  Hustvaltan  Concern. 

This  division  of  the  columns  of  U.\ited  .\i-8tralia  is  intended  for  tlie  puViliration  of  such  contributions  as  the  Editor  is  unal)le  to  place  under  the  head  of  "  Signed  Articles."    Equal 
opportunity  will,  however,  be  afforded  for  the  full  and  tree  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of  every  kind  on  subjects  of  general  .Australian  Concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not 


being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  magazine.) 


Inter=State  Water  Rights  as  Affected  by 
Federation. 


(By  H.  G.  McKinnet,  M.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  late  Engiueer- 
in-Chief  for  Water  Couserration,  N.S.W.) 

Considering  how  indifferently  AustraUa,  as  a  whole,  is  suppliel 
with  permanent  sources  of  water  supply,  and  that  jts  rivers,  when 
compared  with  the  great  area  of  the  continent,  are  few  in  number 
and  very  hmited  in  their  scope  of  action,  it  is  clear  that  such  rivers 
as  there  are  should  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  rivers  of 
Australia  constitute  an  asset  which  has  not  yet  been  drawn  on  to 
any  considerable  extent,  except  in  Victoria;  and  the  question  of 
inter-State  rights,  in  matters  relating  to  the  use  of  the  rivers,  though 
made  the  subject  of  conferences  between  two  Royal  Commissions 
representing  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  respectively,  has  been 
left  entirely  to  future  settlement. 

The  most  important  river  system  in  Australia,  and  the  only 
one  winch  mvolves  large  questions  relating  to  inter-State  rig]it«  is 
that  which  has  its  outlet  to  the  ocean  tlirough  Lake  Alexan- 
dnna  m  South  Australia— that  is  the  JMurray  Rirer  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  combined  area  within  the  watersheds  of  these  rivers  is 
over  414,000  square  miles,  and  includes  .58  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  Victoria,  over  7,5  per  cent,  of  New  South  Wales,  and  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  Queensland,  besides  a  considerable  extent  of  couutrv 
in  Soutli  Australia.  A  large  proportion  of  this  great  area  has  no 
run-ott,  to  use  an  American  term,  or,  in  other  words,  no  part  of 
Wie  rainfall  on  this  area  finds  its  way  to  the  rivers.  The  Murrav 
Kiver  Itself  is  the  most  rehable  in  its  flow,  and  next  to  it  tlie 
Murrumbidgee,  but  all  the  others  of  the  system  must  be  classed  as 
intermittent.     In  recent  years  the  flow  in  the  Darhug  has  stopped 


on  several  occasions :  a  state  of  affairs  which  at  first  sight  seems  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  large  number  and  extensive  catchments  of 
its  tributaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  fluctuating  character  of  the  supply 
of  water  in  the  Jlurray  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  question  of 
navigation  in  connection  with  them  is  one  of  much  importance  ;  and, 
although  the  part  now  played  by  this  question  has  been  greatly 
restricted  by  the  construction  of  railways,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
tliat,  as  in  other  countries,  the  cheapness  of  water  carriage  will 
restore  navigation  to  the  prominent  position  it  deserves  to  occupy. 
What  this  position  is  may  to  some  extent  be  inferred  from  the 
following  statement  of  lengths  of  river  which  are  navigable  in  good 
seasons :  — 

Miles. 

River  Murray — Goolwa  to  Wontworth       617 

do.             Weutworth  to  the  Murrumbidgee  Junction...        2.55 
do.  Murrumbidgee  Junction  to  Corona     48.5 


Total  for  River  Murray 

Jlurrumuidgee — River  Murray  to  Narrandera... 
Darhng — Wentworth  to  Mungundi     


1,3-57 

500 

1,356 


Grand  total 3,213 

On  the  Federal  Government  will  now  devolve  the  duty  of 
controlling  and  fostering  tliis  navigation ;  and  in  carrying  out  this 
duty  questions  wiU  inevitably  arise  regarding  the  relative  import- 
ance of  navigation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  water  conservation  and 
irrigation  on  the  other.  In  the  section  of  the  Commonw-ealth  Act,  in 
which  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  inter-.State  trade  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Federal  Government,  this  power,  so  far  as  the  rivers 
are  concerned,  is  limited  by  the  proviso  that  tlie  ''reasonable  use" 
of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  and  irrigation  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  uncertain  ch.aracter  of  the  flow  in  the  River 
Murrav.  and  the  greater  uncertainty  in  the  flow  of  its  tributaries, 
will  necessarily  give  rise  to  many  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of 
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the  term  "reasonable  use."  It  is  now  proposed  to  sketch  in  outline 
the  present  position  in  the  different  States,  and  to  iudicato  ho«- 
some  of  these  diHicultios  are  likely  to  arise. 

So  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  South  Australia  occupies  the 
most  commanding  position.  The  remnant  of  the  waters  of  the  River 
Murray  and  its  tributaries  flows  for  nearly  470  miles  throufili  the 
territory  of  that  State  befori>  it  reaches  the  ocean,  so  that  the  (jues- 
tion  of  ri\  cr  navigation  is  there  naturally  regarded  as  of  much  imj)ort- 
ance.  But,  in  addition,  owing  to  the  low  rainfall  in  the  di.sti-ict 
through  which  the  Lower  Murray  flows,  it  is  considered  highly  desir- 
able to  utilize  in  South  Australia  the  waters  of  the  ftlurray  for 
irrigation  purposes,  as  far  as  practicable.  That  State  contributes 
practically  nothing  to  the  supply  of  water  from  the  River  Murray, 
but  it  has  granted  extensive  riglits  to  take  water  from  that  river  for 
irrigation  purposes  at  llenniark. 

Victoria  has  shown  much  more  enterprise  than  any  of  the  other 
States,  in  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Murray  Ri-ier  system.  Schemes 
have  been  matured,  and  have  been  either  wholly  or  partially  car- 
ried out  for  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn,  the  liroken  River, 
the  Loddon,  and  the  t'ampaspe.  Proposals  liave  also  been  made  for 
utilizing  the  Ovens  River ;  so  that  the  only  Victorian  tributaries  of 
the  Murray  which  have  not  been  drawn  upon  are  those  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  above  Albury.  Not  only  so,  but  the  waters  of  tlio 
Murray  itself  have  been  diverted  on  an  extensive  scale.  Victoria 
has  thus  the  credit  of  occupying  the  pioneer  position  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  great  progress  thus  made 
will  not  add  to  the  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  different  States 
as  to  the  "reasouablo  use"  of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation 
and  irrigation.  If  it  had  been  decided  that  these  objects  were  to 
have  prior  claims  over  navigation  the  question  would  have  been  much 
simphfied. 

In  New  South  Wales  extensive  projects  for  utilizing  the  waters 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray  have  been  prepared,  and 
their  practicability  has  been  proved,  but  there  the  matter  rests. 
Several  works  have  been  constructed  for  the  diversion  of  water  from 
these  rivers  and  from  the  Macquarie,  but  although  these  works  are 
of  much  value  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  occupation  of  the  land, 
their  eft'ect  on  the  rivers  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Thus,  so  far  as  the 
construction  of  works  on  the  rivers  is  concerned,  nothing  has  been 
done  in  New  South  Wales  wliich  will  affect  the. question  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  waters.  It  is  necessai-y,  however,  to  mention 
that,  under  the  Water  Rights  Act  of  1890,  many  Ucenccs  for  dams 
and  for  centrifugal  and  other  pumps  have  been  granted.  The  rights 
thus  conferred,  though  comparatively  small  in  every  case,  involve 
considerable  quantities  of  water  in  the  aggregate. 

In  Queensland  the  utilization  of  the  rivers  is  still  in  the  initia- 
tory stage,  and  notliing  has  been  done  which,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  will  atfect  the  relative  claims  of  navigation  and  irrigation. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  flow,  particularly  in  the  Darling 
and  the  Murrumbidgee,  interruptions  to  navigation  are  frequent  and 
sometimes  of  long  duration.  The  former  river  has  a  very  low  rate 
of  fall — only  about  three  inches  per  mile — so  that,  as  its  channel 
is  narrow,  and  the  flow  sluggish,  a  comparatively  small  discharge  is 
required  to  provide  for  navigation.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
is  that  navigation  might  be  materially  affected  by  comparatively 
small  works,  either  on  the  River  Darling,  or  on  any  of  its  more 
important  tributaries.  For  instance,  the  improvement  of  some  of 
the  outflow  channels,  which  are  a  common  feature  on  the  inland 
rivers,  might  materially  reduce  the  period  of  navigation  by  lowering 
the  level  of  flow.  The"  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  con- 
struction cf  dams  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the  tributary  river.'j 
to  overflow  their  banks.  The  construction  of  large  storage  reser- 
voirs, for  conserving  flood  water  and  allowing  it  to  flow  off  by  degrees, 
during  periods  of  low  river,  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  the 
••frontages"  on  some  of  the  trilnitaries  of  the  Darling.  But  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  even  such  works  as  these,  if  not  very  care- 
fully managed,  would  be  an  injury  instead  of  a  help  to  navigation. 
As  settlement  progresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  River  Dar- 
ling and  its  tributaries,  works  for  conserving  and  utihzing  water  must 
increase  in  number  and  importance,  so  that  questions  affecting  the 
relative  claims  of  water  conservation  and  navigation  must  continue 
to  arise. 

The  Murray  and  the  Blurrumbidgee  are  much  more  rehable 
than  the  DarUiig  in  their  flow;  but  while  the  latter  presents  few 
facilities  for  the  diversion  of  its  waters  through  the  adjacent  land, 
the  conditions  on  both  of  the  former  rivers  are  exceptionally  favour- 
able for  diverting  ajid  utilizing  large  supplies  of  water.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  water  (1)  as  a  carrj-ing  medium,  and  (2)  as 
an  aid  to  production,  thus  arises  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  State 
of  Victoria  is  largely  interested  in  this  question,  and  judging  from 
the  great  extent  of  its  works  for  utilizing  the  water  on  the  land, 
it  might  almost  be  inferred  tliat  the  claims  of  navigation  were  rele- 
gated to  the  second  place.  The  facilities  for  distributing  the  waters 
of  the  Murray  and  of  the  Murrumbidgee  in  New  South  Wales 
exceed  uy  far  the  facilities  for  distributing  the  waters  of  the  Murray 
and  the  Goulburn  in  Victoria ;  but  the  absence  of  definite  action  in 
the  former  colony  tends  to  show  neitlier  the  actual  nor  the  relative 
importance  of  navigation,  or  whether  irrigation  has  yet  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

There  is  an  important  circumstance  in  connection  with  these 
rivers  which  may  possibly  be  so  turned  to  account  .as  to  solve  all  the 
more  important  difiSculties  in  connection  with  this  question.      This 


is  the  fact  that  on  both  rivers,  and  more  especially  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee, excellent  kites  for  storage  reservoirs  uro  available.  These 
reservoirs,  if  lilled  in  winter,  when  tho  water  could  bo  stored 
without  affecting  navigation,  and  used  in  summer  for  maintaining 
a  sufficient  flow,  would  compen.sate  for  the  supply  required  for  all 
tho  works  constructed  or  contemplated. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  regard  to  works  af- 
fecting tho  River  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  contains  elements  of 
complications.  On  two  occa.sious  tho  Parliamentary  Committeo  on 
Pubhc  Works  in  New  South  Wales  gave  the  opinion  that  tho  im- 
lirovement  of  tho  River  Darling  wa.s  a  question  which  should  be 
dealt  wall  by  the  Fetleral  Government,  and  it  therefore  seems 
doubtful  whether  further  outlay  on  this  account  will  bo  incurred  by 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  Then,  in  regard  to  storage, 
reservoirs  for  maintaining  a  more  equable  flow  in  the  rivers,  as  the 
benehts  arising  from  such  works  would  extend  beyond  the  State  in 
which  they  would  bo  constructed,  questions  would  naturally  arise 
regarding  the  distribution  of  their  cost.  But  the  direction  in  which 
difhcultics  will  most  frequently  arise  is  in  relation  to  existing  water 
rights  and  rights  yet  to  be  conferred.  Tho  States  retain  the  power 
to  grant  rights  to  take  water  from  the  rivers,  and  it  will  devolve  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  decide  in  all  ca.ses  whether  rights  ap- 
plied for  are  admissable.  Practically,  therefore,  afl  rights  to  take 
water  from  the  River  Murray  and  its  tributaries  must  bo  sanctioned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  As  regards  water  rights,  there  will  thus 
be  a  dual  control  in  every  State;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  much 
difliculty  for  the  Federal  Government,  when  settUug  such  questions 
with  the  Government  of  any  State,  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  other  St.ttes  concerned.  This  consideration  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  complete  charge  of  the  question  of  inter-Stato  water  rights,  as 
well  as  of  inland  navigation.  This  arrangement  would  have  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  dual  control  referred  to.  It  would  also 
introduce  uniformity  of  system  in  deahug  with  the  rivers,  and 
would  lead  to  their  utilization  on  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
principles.  In  short,  if  the  Federal  Government  had  control  of  inter- 
state water  rights,  with  the  power  to  use  the  rivers  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  whole  question  would  bo  dealt  with  on  Austrahau, 
and  not  merely  State  principles. 

It  might  be  urged  that  difficulties  would  be  experienced  in  work- 
ing out  such  a  system  in  the  various  States;  but  there  is  no  pioba- 
bihty  of  such  difficulties  proving  anything  like  so  serious  .is  the 
complications  which  may  be  anticipated  under  the  system  provided  un- 
der the  constitution.  If  the  Federal  Government  assumed  complete 
control  of  inter-State  rivers  it  would  mean,  in  plain  terms,  that  while 
the  State  retained  charge  of  the  land,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  charge  of  the  water ;  and  with  tliis  clear  division  of  responsibih- 
ties  there  seems  to  be  no  important  grounds  for  misunderstanding. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  local  interests  aaid  provincial  pre- 
judices are  liable  to  retard  the  utilization  to  the  best  advantage  of 
inter-State  rivers.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Government,  which  will 
look  at  all  such  questions  from  an  Australian,  as  distinguished  from 
a  local  standpoint,  gives  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  future  the 
natural  resources  of  every  part  of  Australia  will  bo  considered  and 
tfealt  with  on  their  merits.  Among  these  natural  resources  there  are 
few  of  more  importance  to  Austraha,  or  which  present  a  better  field 
for  enterprise  and  development  than  the  River  Murray  and  its 
tributaries. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  much  of  the  substance  of 
this  article  has  already  been  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  and  now  pubUshed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  that  body,  in  which  paper  much  greater  detail 
is  to  be  found. 


Banking  Crises. 


(By  a.  L.  Mullens,  N.S.W.) 

Tte.  article  by  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  last  issue  of  Uiiitrd  Aitftrnlia,  opens  up  some  very  interesting 
questions.  The  object  is  to  see  whether  something  practical  can  be 
suggested,  by  which  banking  shall,  if  po.ssible,  for  all  time,  be- 
come a  commercial  bulwark  of  the  strongest  and  most  impregnable 
character,  so  that  all  crises  may  bo  averted  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Walker  conditions  that  the  first  and  most  important  factor  in  bank- 
ing shall  be  enlightened  and  intelligent  management,  and  then 
reduces  his  subject  to  deahng  with  the  reserve  liability  on  tho 
shares. 

It  is  assumed  that,  in  a  crisis,  timid  shareholders,  afraid  of  the 
reserve  liabihty,  force  sales  upon  the  market;  a  slump  takes  place; 
depositors  seeing  the  fall  get  frightened,  and,  in  consequence,  a  run 
follows.  To  do  away  with  this  disadvantage,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
fund  shall  be  created  out  of  the  profits  of  a  bank,  to  be  paid  over  to 
trustees,  to  be  held  by  them,  and  only  used  to  pay  the  liability  on 
the  shares  when  the  need  arises.  Tliis  fund  to  be  effective  within 
the  near  future  must  be  at  least  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  oajntal, 
and  must  be  agreed  to,  either  unanimously  by  the  shareholders,  or 
power  be  given  to  directors,  by  legislation,  to  make  the  appropriS' 
tion  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  under  no  other  circumstances  can  the  profits 
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of  what  is  practicallya  pan 
s 


r  w,^.,  i=,  ^.....^^.^j  -  r-tnership  be  paid  away  to  tliird  parties.  Tlie 

uggestio/has  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  is  ottered  as  a  very  simple 
remedv  for  the  disease.      I  venture  to  thiuk  that  it  is  hardly  a^ 

I'Saiit  looks,  for  it  would  breed  diffieult.es  of  ^ts  o«;u  as  it  woukl 
urobablv  be  looked  upon  as  an  ;isset  by  both  directors  and  office  s, 
^  hen  the  relation  of  a  bank's  capital  to  liabilities  was  under  cousiea- 

lorniore  especially  when  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  i.a m-up 
capital  was  the  subject  under  discussion.  Every  increase  in  tuo 
cao  tal  would  mean .  — 1st,  an  increase  of  the  fine  or  payment   to 

he  trusteesT  secondly,  a  iower  premium  at  which  the  shares  .ouid 

be  issued  to  shareholder;   thirdly,  a  smaller  ^'^^^^'l^/'ft  ^^i'^^/;^"^,^" 
__   £^ 1.    1     tv,i,,-fiiK.     Ill    fniispdiienee.   a  Joner  earning 


Act  being  secured  from  Parliament,  authorizing  a  bank  to  receive 
pavment  of  the  reserve  liability,  and  to  issue  to  shareholders  an  equal 
amount  of  fully  paid  stock  of  the  character  suggested.  A  bank  re- 
gistered under  the  Companies  Act  would  only  require  legislation  to 
free  such  a  stock  from  the  liability  for  the  note  issue.  The  bank  must 
be  trusted  to  invest  this  in  liquid  securities  of  a  high  class,  and  to  keep 
a  larger  proportion  of  hquid  assets  in  hand  than  is  the  custom  under 
the  present  capital  system.  Trustees  and  Trusts  in  connection  with 
the  capital  would  certainly  be  an  anomaly,  for  a  bank  exists  only  by 
reason  of  its  good  credit. 


the  reserve  fund;  and,  fourthly,  m  consequence,  a  loner 
power  of  the  new  capital.  This  would  mevitab  y  lead  to  a  sm„..  r--- 
up  capital-the  old  tluble  of  a  pyramid  upside  down-that  is  to  say 
b^anced  on  the  point  instead  of  set  up  on  thebase.  The  f"^d  won  d 
b^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  absolutely  private  property  of  the 
shareholders-an  attachment  of  the  shares-and  not  m  any  sense  an 
asset  of  the  bank.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would  be  seized  by  a  liqui- 
Ttor,  and  so  fail  to  reheve  the  shareholders  of  any  of  their  habihty 
The  creation  of  such  a  fund,  too,  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  from 
shareholders,  as  the  cost  would  immediately  involve  a  fall  m  the 
capital  value  of  their  shares.  .  ,-   ■  ,     j  ^c 

One  per  cent,  per  annum  means,  m  a  bank  paying  a  dividend  ot 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  one-tenth  of  the  net  profits,  and  in  a  bank 
paying  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on&-fifth  of  the  net  prohts-  It  the 
dividends  were  not  reduced  to  meet  the  payment,  the  banks  would 
immediately  be  accused  of  parting  with  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
bank  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders.  ,      ,   ,  ^     • 

The  proposal  is,  in  brief,  an  insurance  fund  for  guaranteeing 
the  reserve  liabihty  of  the  shareholders  ,and  not  being  an  asset  ot 
the  bank,  would  add  practicaUy  nothing  to  its  creditr--not,  at  any 
rate  for  many  years.  During  the  growth  of  the  sinking  fund  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bank  woidd  be  impaired  by  the  depreciation  ot 
the  shares  which  the  process  neeessanly  involves ;  and  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  if,  to  avert  this  depreciation,  small  paid-up 
capitals  became  the  rule.  The  question  is  whether  banks  do  not 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  reserve  liabihty  on  the  shares.  Adver- 
tisements showing  the  paad-up  capital,  reserves,  and  resi^-ve  liabihty, 
added  up  together,  are  not  uncommon  since  the  crisis.  The  hrst  two 
are  cash,  the  third  really  a  contingent  asset,  and  therefore  impro- 
perly placed  in  such  an  advertisement.  The  exception  taken  is  not 
to  the  reserve  liabihty  being  shown,  but  to  its  being  grouped  with 
the  other  two  items  and  added  up  with  them,  as  if  it  v.erc  an  ascer- 
tained or  reahzed  sum  of  money.  Strictly  speaking,  the  reserve  lia- 
bihty is  only  a  cushion,  and  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  paid- 
up  capital  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  credi- 
tors that  no  risk  is  run  by  them— sufficiently  large  to  ensure  mistakes 
being  paid  for  by  the  shareholders,  and  not  by  the  creditor. 

Tlie  question  of  the  ratio  of  paid-up  capital,  to  habihties  to  the 
pubhc,  is  one  that  sometimes  appears  to  be  overlooked  too  long.  In 
periods  of  prosperity,  the  figures  of  a  bank  show  continuous  growth ; 
and  Chairmen's  speeches  frequently  allude  to  the  evidence  of  a  bank's 
good  credit  in  the  expansion  of  its  deposits.  Yet  the  capital  is  not 
increased,  and  the  boai-d  fail  to  meet  the  depositors'  faith  as  they 
should  do,  by  steadily  making  fresh  issues  of  shares.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  a  bank  many  officials  reply  that 
they  have  too  much  coin  in  the  safe  already ;  an  answer  that  shows 
confusion  in  the  official's  mind,  and  an  incapacity  to  differen- 
tiate between  two  radically  different  matters.  The  question  is  not 
how  much  of  a  creditor's  money  is  kept  in  the  safe  with  which  to 
pay  the  creditor  back,  but  how  much  of  the  proprietors'  money  is  in 
the  business  to  provide  a  margin  to  cover  the  creditor  from  loss.  To 
a  thoughtful  individual  it  must  surely  be  apparent  that  a  large  paid- 
up  capital  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  raw  producing  country  hke 
Austraha,  where  capital  values  not  only  fluctuate  violently,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  value  of  the  commodities  produced,  but  are  also 
subject  to  downward  movements  from  the  terrible  effects  of  long 
continued  droughts.  A  banker  certainly  needs  to  be  ahead  of  liis 
customers  in  realizing  points  like  these,  and,  if  wise,  will  anticipate 
and  meet  them  in  advance. 

The  banker's  old  ambition  to  pay  high  dividends  and  so  eclipse 
his  rivals  is  said  to  have  passed  away ;  and  it  will  be  an  effectual 
guarantee  against  banking  crises  if  the  ambition  is  diverted  into  pay- 
ing dividends  on  big  capitals  instead. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Walker  makes  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  advocated  privately  by  the  writer  for  some  time,  viz.  :  — the 
creation  of  a  fully  paid-up  capital  stock.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
wanted  by  a  very  large  numbeir  of  investors ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
materialising  the  proposition  I  would  suggest  a  non-cumulative  pre- 
ferent  stock,  preferred  up  to  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  entitled 
to  half  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares,  when  the 
latter  is  over  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  amount  of  such  a 
stock  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  ordinary  shareholder,  be  limited 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
and  should  be  offered  in  the  first  place  to  the  ordinary  shareholder 
in  reasonable  amounts.  Such  a  stock  should  be  transferrable  in 
amounts  of  £1  and  multiples  of  £1.  In  course  of  time  the  effect 
would  be  to  give  a  bank  an  enormous  proprtctary,  interested  in  push- 
ing the  business  in  all  directions.  It  is  true  that  such  a  stock  would 
not  affect  the  reserve  liability  except  that  it  would  make  the  pro- 
spect of  its  being  called  up  more  remote  than  at  present.  The  re- 
serve liability  might,   however,  be  done  away  with  by  an  Enabling 
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(By  William  Efps,  N.S.W.) 

The  people  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  so  imbued  with  the 
importance  of  the  fiscal  question  during  the  recent  elections  that  all 
other  considerations  have  been  overshadowed.  In  Victoria  the 
action  of  New  South  Wales  has  to  some  extent  forced  to  the  front 
the  same  issue,  and  in  Western  Austraha  the  results  appear 
similar.  In  the  other  States,  we  are  assured,  protection  or  freetrade 
played  but  httle  part  in  the  campaign.  In  Queensland,  if  there 
was  one  predominant  issue,  it  was  the  black-labour  question ;  m 
Tasmania  and  South  Austraha  the  elections  turned  rather  upon  men 
than  measures.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  behttle  the  great 
question  as  to  the  lines  of  the  tariff,  or  to  take  a  side  concerning  it. 
The  writer's  aim  is  to  point  out  that  a  decision  as  to  freetrade  or 
protection,  high  or  low  taritfism,  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Parhament.  This  constitutes  but  one  factor  in 
the  great  programme  of  the  future,  and  when  it  is  decided,  many 
otuer  grave  problems  must  present  themselves  for  solution.  What 
then,  if  atay,  will  be  the  ultimate  and  permanent  line  of  demarcation 
between  parties  in  the  new  legislature  ? 

This  question,  of  course,  assumes  that  there  will  be  parties,  and 
»nsequently  party  lines ;  for  so  greatly  has  the  model  of  the  British 
Constitution  been  ingrained  into  the  Australian  political  mind,  that 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  sittings  of  parliament  without  a  Government 
and  an  Opposition,  and  without  subjects  of  permanent  difference 
between  them.  This  probability  was  forced  upon  the  Federal 
Convention  at  its  vai'ious  sittings,  and,  indeed,  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  in  its  deliberations.  One  of  the  gravest  difficulties 
to  be  faced  by  our  constitution  makers  was  that  of  grafting  upon  a 
federal  constitution  the  Cabinet  sy.stem,  as  we  understand  it  in 
Australia.  There  was  no  precedent  for  it.  Canada,  though  possess- 
ing an  executive  nominated  by  the  Governor-General,  is  in  an 
entirely  different  position.  Its  Senate  is  a  body  practically 
nominated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  consisting  of  members  who 
hold  office  for  hfe,  and,  in  effect,  represent  the  various  States  on  a 
population  basis.  The  issue  of  State  rights  does  not,  therefore, 
arise  ;  and  the  natural  tendency  is  as  a  consequence  towards  unifica- 
tion or  national  ascendancy.  Our  constitution  was  modelled  more 
nearly  on  the  Swiss-American  plan,  in  which  there  are  two  Houses, 
representing,  separately.  State  rights  and  population.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  Senate  comprises  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
from  each  State,  and  the  other  Chamber  is  elected  on  a  population 
basis.  So  far,  we  are  in  accord  with  these  constitutions  on  main 
principles,  and  the  difference  arises  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Executive.  In  Switzerland  the  Executive  is  elected  for  three  years 
by  the  two  Chambers  sitting  together,  and  there  can  be  no  dissolu- 
tion by  the  Government.  In  America  the  President  is  virtually  the 
Executive,  and  nominates  his  advisers,  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
controlled  by  the  Senate. .  This  is  the  dominant  House  ;  as  the  Senate 
must  give  its  consent  to  the  appointment  of  all  "Ambassadors,  other 
pubhc  Ministers  and  counsels,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,"  whose  appointments  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  we  are  trying  a  constitutional 
experiment  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  grafting  of  the  Canadian  on 
to  the  American  system,  yet  differing  greatly  from  each.  We  have 
a  Senate,  representing  State  rights,  but  less  powerful  than  the 
Swiss  or  American  Senates,  because,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  may  be  dissolved. 
And,  although  it  gives  all  the  States  equal  rights  in  the  matter  of 
representation,  it  can  exercise  no  voice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Executive,  which  is  not  responsible  to  it.  It  can  pass  no  censure 
upon  the  Ministry — at  least  it  can  give  no  effect  to  any  motion  of 
censure  by  throwing  the  Ministry  out  of  office-— and  can  only  express 
its  opinions  upon  the  Government  pohcy,  by  declining  to  pass  its 
measures.  Herein  lies  the  whole  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  the  federal  party  hues  may  be.  The  Ministry,  in  formulat- 
ing its  policy,  has  to  consider  two  quite  independent  Houses  of 
rcjjrrsrntafires  which  may  differ  entirely  in  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  their  members.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  Senate  as  a 
sort  of  glorified  Legislative  Council,  of  the  type  existing  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Australian  States,  which  is  bound  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  tliis  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in 
the  very  first  session,  and  over  the  first  subject  to  come  forward  for 
settlement,  the  Goveniment,  as  representing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, may  find  itself  in  conflict  with  the  Senate.  Take,  for 
example,  the  election  of  the  President.       We  know,  at  the  time  of 
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writing,  that  there  arc  senators  from  both  Victoria  and  Sontli  Aus- 
tralia who  are  candidates  for  tlio  jjosition.  Suppose,  tlien,  for 
illustration,  that  the  Government  opposes  the  South  Australian 
candidate  as  a  presumed  political  opixinent,  and  supports  tlie  \'ic- 
torian.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  these  conditions, 
tho  Government  could,  of  course,  carry  its  nomination;  but  in  tho 
Senate  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  States,  seeing  what  they 
consider  to  be  an  attempt  to  place  the  nominee  of  one  of  the  larRcr 
States  over  them,  niip;Iit  ccuuhino  to  return  the  representative  of  a 
small  State.  That  would  not  be  a  matter  of  freetrade  or  protection, 
and  vet  it  would  be  of  serious  moment  to  tho  Ministry.  This  is  a 
minor,  and,  of  course,  purely  hypothetical  ca,se,  but  it  illustrates 
niv  meaning;  and  if  such  a  position  may  arise  over  a  comparatively 
small  matter,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  aaiticipate  an  analacous  one 
in  regard  to  any  actual  question  of  policy.  No  doubt  the  Ministry, 
through  the  House  of  Represcnt.atives,  might  force  a  crisis  between 
the  two  Chambers  at  any  time  prior  to  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  period  for  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Keprosen- 
tatives  :  but  would  it  dare  to  raise  the  direct  issue  of  large  vei-sus 
small  States,  and  in  any  ease,  would  it  he  politically  wise  to  do  sop 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  larger  colonies  at  least,  there 
has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  overlook  tlie  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  assume  that,  as  in  our  local  Legislatures,  the 
brute  force  of  numbers  in  the  House  of  Reprosontatives  is  all  that  is 
required  to  cariT  th.rough  whatever  measures  the  party  successful  at 
tho  polls  may  desire.  Certainly  that  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  impression  in  New  South  Wales,  where  but  vei-y  few  men  of  the 
highest  class  and  widest  political  experience  offered  themselves  for 
the  Senate.  Of  the  whole  fifty  nominated,  only  three  have  held 
Cabinet  rank  ;  and  thouffh  no  doubt  the  six  gentlemen  elected  com- 
prise some  of  the  ablest  of  those  who  offered  them.selves,  it  is  not 
to  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  they  compare  with  the  men  of 
ripe  experience  and  knowledge  of  i^ublic  affairs  now  representing  (for 
instance")  South  Australia.  The  very  fact  that  the  southern  colony 
has  sent  of  her  best  to  the  Senate,  while  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia  have  both  elected  strong  representatives,  indicates  th,'vt 
the  smaller  colonies  recoemise  the  Senate  a.s  their  safeguard,  and  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  their  privileges  there  to  the  end.  Tliis  all  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  preparing  its 
policy,  must  consider  the  position  of  the  smaller  States  in  each  case, 
apart  from  the  wider  questions  involved.  And,  that  being  so,  it  U 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  when  these  measures  come  forward  for 
discussion  the  question  of  State  rie-hts  will  arise  even  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  form  to  some  extent  the  basis  of  partv  lines.  ^  Theremust. 
of  course,  be,  underlying  everything,  the  broad  distinguishing  lines  of 
Consei-vatism  versus  Radicalism,  or  whatever  other  terms  may  be  ap- 
plied to  these  temneramental  elements  in  federal  polities.  The  inclu- 
sion of  a  stronfr  labour  element  will  force  tliis  iosue,  independently  of 
any  question  of  State  rights.  The  first  principle  of  this  section  is 
supposed  to  be  (thoush  the  use  of  a  caucus  vote  contradicts  if) 
government  bv  the  majoritv  ;  and  it  will  naturally  fir-ht  for  it,  thouph 
curiously  the  chief  strength  of  the  Labour  Party  in  both  Houses  will 
come  from  the  smaller  States.  With  such  incongruous  elements,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  fiscal  issue,  thouffh  it  will  probably  he  keenly 
fourrht.  can  in  no  sense  form  the  permanent  line  of  demarcation  of 
pohtical  narties.  There  are  on  both  sides — on  the  fiscal  question — 
men  holding  the  most  widely  divergent  views  on  general  questions, 
and  there  are  also  on  both  sides  representatives  of  both  large  and 

Email  colonies.  t         i     i 

■Rven  on  the  fiscal  ouestion  alone  there  may  be  most  discordant 
views  upon  the  same  side,  due  to  advanced  or  conservative  opinions, 
as  the  case  mav  be,  or  to  State  interests.  For  example,  one  section 
of  the  low  tariflfists  may  go  for  taxing  luxuries  only,  and  another  for 
taxing  necessities  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Another  section 
may  fight  strenuously  for  direct  taxation,  wrt.h  a  view  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  burden  upon  the  workine  man.  Again,  one  Stat<?  with 
established  industries  of  its  own,  -which  a.re  absent  elsewhere  may 
fieht  for  a  measure  of  nrotection  for  those  iudustnes,_  even  though 
some  of  its  representatives  are  not  profcssinor  protectionists,  then, 
there  mav  be  combined  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  colonies,  with  a  view  to  securing  supper,  tor  the 
imposition  of  some  particular  duties,  which  afl'ect  tlie  industries  of 
one  colony,  in  return  for  similar  support  for  other  duties.  If  it  is 
possible  to  see  divisions  of  this  nature,  upon  what  superficiallv  might 
be  called  a  cleaT-cnt  issue,  how  easy  m.ay  it  not  he  for  mter-State 
issues  to  arise  in  almost  every  question  brought  f"'-^-;"'-  A" 
examination  of  the  39  sub-clau=es  in  the  Common  wealth  Act.  defin- 
ing the  subiects  npon  which  the  Federal  Parh.nmcut  shall  have  power 
to  legislate;  reveals  a  wnde  scope  for  such  troubles  to  arise  ;  ^"^^''^'r 
recurrence  must  tend  to  a  consolidation  of  the  forces  of  both  the 
large  and  small  States,  for  the  protection  of  what  they  may  conceive 
to  be  their  interests. 
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and  of  the  personnel  of  members,  so 


distance,  will  show  that  to  somo  extent  at  len.st  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  most  radical  representatives  to  como  from  tho  largo 
cities  or  towns,  ami  for  the  rural  or  more  distant  portions  of  tho 
('ommimwcallh  to  return  men  of  moro  consorvative  tendenciew.  The 
excejition  to  this  rule  is  Queensland,  which  has  a  representation 
composed  almost  totally  of  men  of  "a<lvaiici'd"  ideas.  For  example,  in 
New  South  Wales,  all  the  labour  re|)resentative»,  or  those  witli 
sympathies  towards  the  socialistic  ideal,  come  from  Sydney,  Broken 
Hill,  and  Newcastle.  The  less  advanced  men  come  from  the  country 
constituencies,  though,  of  course,  .some  Sydney  representatives  ara 
amongst  this  party.  In  Victoria  there  is  a  .similar  tendency,  tlioURh 
perhaps  not  so  luarUed.  for  there  is  v<Ty  little  of  the  direct  labour 
clement  rcprescuf ed.  In  .South  .Australia  and  Tasmania  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate,  because  the  lucmberH  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  elected  by  the  colonies  a-s  one  constituency;  and  of 
Western  Australia  we  know  little,  except  that  there  has  not  so  far 
been  any  very  radical  t.endencv  amongst  its  politicians.  It  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  difficult  yet  to  gauge  the  direction  in  which  votes 
may  go,  now  that  members  are  untrammelled  by  local  considerations 
and  the  need  of  giving  support  in  return  for  conees.sioiis,  which  may 
permit  of  a  more  clean-cut  issue  as  betw(>en  advanced  and  moderate 
opinions  than  was  the  case  in  our  local  Parliaments. 

But,  taking  the  whole  <|Ucstion  :\l  large,  it  would  appear  as 
if  there  would  be  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  p.arties 
on  the  lines  of  centralisation  versus  decentralisation.  The  advanced 
democrats  from  the  towns,  used  to  the  force  of  numbers,  will  go  for 
measures  in  the  interest  of  the  proletariat.  The  country  districts 
and  the  distant  colonies,  representinpi  moro  largely  the  landed  and 
old-settled  elements,  may  combine  to  some  extent  to  form  a  brake 
on  the  coach  wheel,  and  so  involuntarily  constitute  a  decentralising 
party.  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  the  issue  of  large  v.  small  States,  and 
Conservatism  v.  Radicalism,  are  bound  up  together ;  and  it  may  he 
found  that,  as  time  passes  on,  and  parties  .settle  down,  they  will 
have  a  tendency  to  narrow  themselves  to  the  issue  :  centralisation  v. 
decentralisation,  with  the  question  of  State  rights  alw.ays  in  the 
background;  or,  perhaps,  to  crystallise  it  moro  completely — Unifi- 
cation V.  State  Rights.  That  this  is  no  idle  suggestion  is  made  clear 
by  the  fact  that  the  Labour  party,  representing  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  House,  and  generally  the  largest  States,  practically 
advocates  unification.  In  the  fourth  plank  of  the  party's  Federal 
Platform,  it  supports  an  amendment  of  the  Con^Jtitution  by  the 
"substitution  of  tlie  National  Referendum  for  the  double  dissolution 
for  the  settlement  of  deadlocks  between  the  two  Houses. "  In  other 
words,  it  wishes  to  do  away  with  the  Senate  as  a  Chamber  to  safe- 
guard St,ate  Rights, and  of  the  Federal  Court  a-s  a  check  upon  Parlia- 
ment, in  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  Federal  functions  ;  and  it  favours 
a  vote  by  thV  maioritv  of  the  'people  in  all  the  States  a-s  the  ultimate 
•test  of  all  Australian  legislation.  Worked  out  to  its  logical  results, 
it  means  Unification  pure  and  simple.  Should  this  issue  come  before 
the  Senate,  it  may  s.afely  be  predicted,  I  think,  mat  the  conservative 
or  decentralising  influence  will  predominate. 


The  Burden  of  Empire. 


far  as  this  can  be  done  at  a 


r.\KT  II. 

The     Problem    of    the   Control    of    a  War   Expenditure 

Proportionately  Contributed  by  the  British  People. 

(Bv  H.  B.  BicNoi.n.) 

In  any  discussion  on  tho  apportionment  of  the  war  expenditure, 
there  are  tlirK>e  questions  which  demand  reply,  and  very  ditocult  the 

questions  are : —  .  ,     •        «•     i  * „.,  s 

I  _What  can  the  self-governing  colomes  aiiord  to  pay." 
li  —What  will  the  basis  of  representation  be? 
Ili.— What  form  will  the  representation  take? 
To  take  them  in  order:  — 
I._WnAT  CAN  THI'   SELF-GOVERNING  COLONIES  AFFORD 

TO  PAY? 
He  is  a  poor  business  man  who  makes  bad  times  an  excuse  for 
letting  Is  fire  and  life  insurance  polices  lapse  Temporary  de- 
niessiou  is  no  ground  for  starving  the  Army  and  Navy  vote.  It  is 
ot  n  ere  y  a  <,Sestion  of  liow.much  can  be  paid  without  the  paynwnt 
being  felt;  but  what  is  the  lowest  amount  below  which  ,t.  is  unsafr 
for  Ss  to  Umit  our  contribution.  I  suppose  no  individual  will 
presume  to  settle  the  matter  off  hand,  and  fix  upon  any  precise  sum 
Wone  can  however,  easily  calculate  what  the  paymei.t  would 
amount  to  supposing  we  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  English  at 
home  Lei  us  lake  Is  the  basis;  (a)  Population;  (h)  Ocean-borne 
Trade ;   (c)  Revenue. 

(a)  Population.—  x  *  i„     r,c. 

We     have     seen     that     the     war     expenditure     totals  ^'^ 

millions,    paid  by  50  million  people.      Of  y^?f,. '''"°"7' 

d(\    millions    pay    511     miUions,     and    10    miUions    pay 

IJ  millions     The  proportionate  contribution  on  a  popula- 
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out  of  a  revenue  of  104  millions,  pays 


tion  basis  would  accordingly  be :  Tlio  United  Kingdom 
would  pay  42  2-5  million  pounds,  and  tlie  self-governing 
colonics  10  3-5  millions,  or  about  seven  times  as  much  as 
they  do  pay  now. 

(b)    OCEAN-BOENE  TeADE. — 

The  United   Kingdom,    on  745i    millions,   pays    51^    million 
pounds. 
Tlie  self-governing  colonies,    on    233V    millions,  pay    IV    million 
pounds. 

The  amount  of  53  million  pounds  of  war  expenditure  would, 
on  the  basis  of  ocean-borne  trade,  be  divided  as  follows  : 
The  United  Kingdom,  40  million  pounds;  and  tlie  self- 
governing  colonies  13  millions;  or  about  nine  times  as 
much  as  at  present. 

(f)  Revenue. — 

The  United  Kinsrdom, 

51J  millions. 

The  self-governing  colonies,  out  of  46  millions,  pay  IJ-  millions. 

The  amount  of  53  million  pounds  of  war  expenditure,  would 

on  the  basis  of  revenue  bo  divided  as  follows :   The  United 

Kingdom,   37  millions;    and  the  self-governing   colonies, 

16  millions;  or  about  11  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

So  the  self-governing  colonies  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  a  fair 

share.      Opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  precise  sum,  but  there  can  be 

no  question  thait  it  is  infinitely  more  than  they  are  now  paying. 

n.— WHAT  WILL  THE  BASIS  OF  REPRESENTATION  BE. 

This,  again,  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  noticed,  and  the 
present  writer  does  not  presume  to  answer  it.  The  final  settlement 
will  doubtless  be  on  a  ponulation  basis,  after  the  self-governing 
colonies  have  commenced  paying  their  nroportionate  share.  But 
until  this  happv  understanding  is  arrived  at,  it  might  be  possible  to 
aP'ree  on  some  ba,sis  on  which  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  imme- 
diate contribution.  It  could  be  made  sub.iect  to  revision  every  five 
or  ten  vears,  and  the  arrangement  would,  at  any  rate,  serve  to 
brine  the  final  settlement  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
Population,  Revenue,  and  Ocean-borne  Trade  supply  reasonable 
grounds  of  comparison,  are  easily  ascertained  from  official  data,  and 
in  this  particular  case  afford,  on  the  whole,  a  reasonably  approxi- 
mate indication  of  iJaying  power. 

in.— WHAT  rORM  WILL  THE  REPRESENTATION  TAKE  ? 

How  will  this  body  which  wields  enormous  powers,  and  deals 
in  millions,  be  constituted?  What  will  its  functions  be?  What 
shall  be  the  limits  of  its  power  ? 

This  is  the  great,  problem  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  It 
is  the  problem  which  our  Sphinx  asks  us.  If  we  fail  to  solve  it,  we 
must  run  the  risk  of  national  disintegration,  if  not  of  o  more  serious 
fate.  If  we  succeed,  we  shall  take  on  a  fresh  lea.se  of  nation.al  life, 
which  will  be  most  potent  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Imperial  Federation  Defence  Committee  is  a  body  which  has 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  now  being  advocated.  It  drew  attention 
to  the  matter  at  a  tinie  when  it  was  not  nearly  so  popular  or  so 
prominently  before  the  public.  The  representative  character  of  its 
officers,  the  largeness  of  its  views,  the  statesmanship  of  its  proposals, 
the  moderation  of  its  aims,  alike  command  respect.  It  has  grappled 
with  this  particular  difficulty,  and  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
ques*-ion  by  evolving  a  scheme  which,  .at  least,  is  not,  on  the  face  of 
it,  doctrinaire  or  impracticable.  Very  wisely  the  framers  say 
they  are  not,  wedded  to  the  form,  so  long  as  the  reality  shall  l)e 
attained.  We  who  have  seen  the  vindictiveness,  the  provincial 
feeling,  the  petiy  iealousies,  the  squabblings  attendant  on  the  con- 
summation of  the  Commonwealth,  have  also  learned  how  essentiallv 
politics  is  compromise.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  apjiroach  the 
proposal  in  a  large-minded  wav.  The  names  of  the  committer  are 
a  guarantee  of  the  stlatesmansliip  of  the  propos.als.  A  special  com- 
nnttep.  which  consist-ed  of  Lord  Brassev.  K.C.B.  (Governor  of  Vic 
^T^Vr  n'"\*^-5''"i'^^"'''  ?'-7'''''  ^^•^•'  Admiral  Sir  John  Colomb, 
^  :  ?t't?^?-  ?t'  ^'■'•""^'  ^'°°P<'^'  S"'^-  G.CM.G.,  H.  O.  Arnold 
Foster  M  P.  Lord  Lamington  (now  Governor  of  Queensland),  Ridit 
Hon.  Lord  Playfair,  K.C.B. .  Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart  M  P 
Sir  Ravvson  Rawson.  K.C.M.G.,  C.B..  Lord  Reav,  g'.C.S  l" 
G.C.I.E.,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  G  C.M.G.,  C.B.,  drew  up' the  following 
suggestions  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League :  — 

Without  limitins  oi-  tlcfininK  the  functions  the  exeri-ise  of  wliir-h  a  Counoil  mi.-ht 

'''%"-e*n'i'corniet  °'  "'"""'  '"''P""'"^  ''''  '"=■  United  Kingdom  »nd  the 
The  three  t'l'eat  croups  of  aelt-stovernin"  Colonies— North  A,„nv;.,o„  a  ,  i  . 
.and  South  AfrioanL should  he  directly  rep,"se„ted  ^h""oSil  "tdir'nd 
S^Le  J"  ^"'"T"".  ^^'"'}'^  be  represented  throuRh  Her  M.njWs  Secret.rVs  of 
.State,  at  present  Car-ed  with  the  administration  of  their  affairs  and  in  «.„1 
other  m.anner  as  misht  I.ecome  desir.ahle  anairs,  and  in  su(-h 


tativcs  of'the^th-reeroups""  ""  ''''  ""■'  "'  "'^  ^elf-governing  Colonics,  represen- 


The  method  of  r.aisinjx  contrihutions  would  probahly,  hy  treneral  consent,  he  left  at 
the  outset  to  the  choice  of  the  individual  self-governing  States.  But  future 
developments  may  disclose  a  means  of  raisinj;;  the  necessary  contrihutions  upon 
some  uniform  principle  throughout  the  Empire,  by  the  allocation  to  this  purpose 
of  special  sources  of  revenue  or  otherwise. 

The  sever.al  amounts  should  be  fixed  in  the  first  instance  for  a  term  of  years  by  a 
Conference,  subject  to  periodical  revisions. 

Let  it  once  be  decided  by  pubUc  opinion  in  England  and  the 
colonies  that  some  form  of  co-operaition  for  defence  and  offence  is 
jiecessary,  and  legislative  effect  will  soon  be  given  to  its  decision. 
The  fori.:;  the  representation  will  take  is  a  secondary  matter.  It 
may  be  an  Imperial  Council,  as  above  suggested ;  it  may  be  some 
widely  different  bodv.  But  when  the  self-governing  colonies  admit 
the  justice  of  a  claim  that  England  has  not  yd  made,  when  they 
show  they  are  prepared  in  manly  fashion  to  assume  their  share  of 
the  responsibilities  of  national  manhood,  the  solution  will  not  be 
far  distant. 

Since  the  previous  article  on  this  subject  appeared,  in  the 
January  number  of  United  AtrsTRALiA,  the  naval  vote  for  the  coming 
year  has  been  passed,  and  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  three  millions 
on  its  predecessor. 

The  present  seems  a  peculiarly  apposite  time  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion forward.  We  pay  £126,000  a  year  for  the  Australian  Squadron  ; 
Mr.  Goclien,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  officially  .stated  that 
the  annuiil  cost  of  the  actual  up-kcep  is  over  £300,000.  The  existing 
agreement  cannot  possibly  be  the  basis  of  any  lasting  arrangement. 
Doubtless  the  Home  statesmen  will  expect,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do, 
action  from  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  impossible  from  a  number 
of  divided  colonies.  They  will  expect  us  to  acknowledge  in  fuller 
niea.sure  our  share  of  national  responsibilities.  It  lies  with  our 
honour  to  see  we  do  so.  For  we  must  assuredlv.  in  some  shaiie  or 
another,  face  the  question  of  national  defence,  not  the  least  part  of 
the  burden  of  Empire. 

We  may  appropriately  (|Uote  here  a  short  passage  from  a  mes- 
sage which  Mr.  Goschen  (then  First  Lord  of  the  Admir.alty)  addressed 
to  the  Au.stralian  people,  througli  the  Editor  of  T'ltifid  Avxtrnlin, 
and  published  in  its  first  number :  "It  will  be  a  source  of  peculiir 
satisf.action  to  me  if,  in  the  near  future,  the  union  of  all  the  Au.stral- 
a.siiin  colonies,  into  one  compact  whole,  .should  be  followed  by 
improved  arrangements  for  giving  practical  effect  to  tlieir  patriotic 
■aspirations,  to  contribute  by  persouiil  and  other  services  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire." 


The  Federal  Fnter-State  Commission. 

No.  III. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Great  Britain. 

(By  R.   Lochhead,   Deputy   Chief  Traffic  Managek,  Victoeian 
Railways,  Vic.) 

It  is  now  proposed  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  powers  and 
duties  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of 
the  supervision  and  control  of  tlie  railways  of  that  nation. 

The  first  Board  of  Tr.ade,  to  sii|iervise  aii<l  foster  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  w,as  constituted  in  tJie  seventeenth 
centurv.  Its  members  belonged  to  the  Privv  Council,  and  really 
formed  a  permanent  committee  of  that  body.  Its  main  duties  at  that 
time  were  to  see  to  the  proper  administr.ation  of  the  mercantile 
and  navigation  l.aws.  It  also  possessed  a  supervising  control  over  the 
then  recently  established  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
board  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  according  as  the  ruling  power 
at  the  time  deemed  its  assistance  valu.ablc  or  otherwise.  When 
colonisation  became  a  prominent  feature  of  England's  policy  the 
Board  was  charg(Hl  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  tlie  affairs  of  the 
Colonies.  This  brings  us  to  the  present  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
constituted  in  1780  bv  an  Order-in-Council,  under  which  it  is  still 
regulated.  It  also  brings  us  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  our 
article — the  supervision  and  control  of  railways  hy  the  Board.  When 
the  railway  system.s  began  to  develop  under  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  no  public  body  or  commission  charged  with  their 
supervision.  As  the  various  questions  and  problems  arose,  which  ex- 
perience has  since  shown  to  be  peculiarly  incidental  to  railwavs,  some 
supervi.sin.g  body  or  power  became  absolutely  nece.ssarv.  This  duty 
devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  more  recent  times,  and  im- 
mediately following  upon  the  extension  of  railways,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  the  numerous  duties  of  the  Board  into  departments, 
one  of  wdiicli  is  the  Railway  Departnient.  This  department  was  ori- 
gin.ally  constituted  in  1840.  Its  duties  and  powers  are  set  out  in  the 
various  railway  Acts  passed  since  that  time,  and  create  duties  and 
liabilities  of  the  most  important  and  onerous  character.  Those  include 
the  inspection  of  railways  before  they  are  open  for  traffic,  inquiries 
into  accidents,  reports  on  ]u-oposed  railways,  approval  of  by-laws,  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators  in  disputes,  .approving  classification  and  rate 
schedules,  together  with  many  other  duties — apart-  from  railways — 
such  as  the  inspection  of  tramways,  and  matters  relating  to  gas, 
water,  and  electric  lighting  schemes. 

And  in  regard  to  detail.  It  will  be  found  that  recent  legislation 
in  Great  Britain  has  imposed  further  duties  upon  the  Railway  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  inviested  it  with  greater  power. 
Past  experience  di.sclo.sed  the  necessity  for  some  limitation  of  privi- 
leges granted,  and  some  more  accurate  definition  of  obligations  im- 
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posed  on  railways,  and  these  it  was  tlic  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  sanction,  onforeo,  control,  or  approve,  as  the  case  might  ho.  It 
will  tlius  be  observed  how  wide  is  the  suiiervi.sion,  and  how  harge  is  the 
power,  possessed  by  the  Board,  over  railways.  Its  first,  and  one  of  its 
most  important,  duties  is  to  inve.stigate  new  railway  proposals,  for 
the  construction  of  which  its  sanction  is  neces.sary.  Followinc  upon 
its  sanction  of  the  constiiiction  of  a  railway,  conies  the  necessity  for 
its  certificate,  before  it  can  he  opened  for  public  traffic.  Its  certifi- 
cate is  also  necessai"y  for  any  extension  or  alteration  of  a  railway- 
Following  upon  tliis,  comes  its  inspection  of  the  anpliauces  used  on 
the  railway,  to  see  that  they  are  up  to  date  and  of  the  most  perfect 
character,  so  that,  as  far  as  human  skill  can  provide,  perfect  s.afety 
is  ffuaranteed  to  the  public.  Further,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  super- 
vision over  bridges,  level  cros.sinss.  signal  arrangements,  and  brake 
jiower.  In  the  two  latter  matters  it  requires  returns  of  tlie  signal 
arrangements  and  brake  power  used  in  the  railwavs.  Altliough  it  is 
without  power  to  enforce  alterations  or  additions  of  anv  kind,  yet  it« 
recommendations  and  sugrfe^tions  are  of  such  weiglit  as  to  pr-icticallv 
amount  to  orders.  All  accidents  must  be  rr.r)orted  t-o  it:  and  in  the 
ci'=e  of  those  resultiuc  in  loss  of  life,  strict  iiic(uiry  and  inve«tif.Ttien 
take  place.  Should  alterations  or  additions  to  prevent  repetition  he 
necessary.  su<i'ge=tions  are  made  that  in  most  cases  are  eouivalent 
to  instructions  to  managers  of  railways:  and  they  are  obeyed  ac- 
cordingly. 

All  bv-haws  made  by  the  various  com'i.n.nies  have  to  he  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  for  annroval :  and  bv  this  means  uniformity  and 
effeetivenes.s — indispensable  qualities  in  railway  matters — are  at  once 
attained. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  Bo.ard  possesses  the  power  of  keepinos 
the  railwavs  up  to  a  high  standard.  This  partly  follows  from  the 
bio-h  standard  at  which  tlie  staff  of  th<>  Board  it.self  is  maintained. 
Tt  is  stated  that  the  Board's  ptafF  of  officers  is  possessed  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
working  of  railways.  In  this  respect,  no  doubt,  the  proposed  Inter- 
state Tommission  inll  fellow  the  e->rample  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  tr,affic  matters,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  also  furnished  witli  powers 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  secui-e  the  confidence  of  tlie  traders  and  the 
public.  For  example,  before  the  rates  and  charges  of  a  railwav  be- 
come legal,  the  Board  must  be  furnished  witl'  a  classification  of  goods 
and  live  stock,  together  with  a  "schedule  of  maximum  rates  to  be 
charged,  distingiii«hinpf  between  the  rates  for  haulage  and  these  f^r 
other  services.  This  elnstifir>ation  and  schedule  are  then  pubh'shed. 
and  invitations  issued  t"  tliosp  interested  to  state  obioetions  ('if  anv"). 
On  the  approvnl  Iiy  thn  "Board  of  tlie  classification  and  schedule,  they 
are  sent,  as  a  Bill,  to  Parliament,  to  be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 

In  the  event  of  a  trader  or  bodv  of  traders  complaining  that  any 
of  the  companies  refuse  through  rates,  or  charge  unfair  or  excessive 
rates,  or  treat  them  onpressivelv  or  unreasonablv.  the  Board  of  Trade 
receives  such  complaints,  and  if  unable  to  obtain  from  the  compa- 
nies proper  redress,  it  niav  give  its  certificate  for  comphainants  to 
appear  before  the  B-ailway  remniissiouers.  The  Board  thus  acts  as 
a  mediator  between  the  traders  and  the  railwavs,  and,  no  doubt, 
saves,  or  at  all  events,  miniinises.  the  co.st  of  litigation.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  complaints  made  by  traders  of  undue  pre- 
ference. In  this  matter  recent  leo-islation  has  provided  that  even 
if  a  rate  is  proved  to  be  one  of  undue  preference,  vet.  if  it  is  neces- 
pa.rv  in  the  public  interest,  it  must  not  be  altered.  The  decision  of 
this  intricate  euestion  rests  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  suhiects  which  vill 
come  within  the  scone  of  the  nronosed  Inter-State  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  similar  commissions  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  America  deal  with  such  matters :  but  before  concludine'  it  may 
be  repeated  that  to  deal  effectivelv  and  iustlv  with  the  ineidence  of 
preference  rates  is  the  real  reaneii  for  the  existence  of  such  commis- 
sions. None  other  than  an  independent  body  could  exercise  such 
comprehensive  powers :  for,  while  such  an  bodv  will  deal  witli  a 
varietv  of  other  suhiects.  none  of  tliese  are  of  sucli  an  intri-'ate 
nature  as  could  not  be  solved  fairly  and  equitably  by  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  railways  or  other  means  of  communication. 
It  has  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  preferential  rates  are  not  neoes- 
sarilv  illegal,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Icfal  and  illegal 
preference  rates  is.  oftentimes,  so  fine  that,  to  hold  the  balance  evenlv 
between  the  parties  concenied.  a  semi-iudicial,  disinterested  body  is 
necessary  to  decide  the  questions  that  arise. 

Now,  let  an  endeavour  be  made  to  summarise  the  snbiect.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  Inter-State  Comnu'ssion  is  to  regulate  tbo 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  various  Statf>s  of  Australia.  It  should  be 
clearlv  understood  that  this  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  or 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  purchasing  and  selling  of  merchandise: 
with  such  transactions  the  Inter-Stat.e  Commission  ha,s  no  power  to 
interfere.  There  is  an  unwritten  and  unexpressed  idea  that,  aft^r 
sucli  transactions  take  place,  the  completion  of  the  business  bv  dis- 
tribution and  delivery  of  the  goods  sold  to  the  purcha.ser,  or  to  his 
order,  is  of  secondaiT  importance.  In  reality,  however,  the  businefs 
of  distributing  and  delivering  the  goods  is  almost  of  equal  conse- 
quence with  their  sale  and  purchase,  and  consequently,  its  regulation 


is  of  great  iniporinnco.    "Wlicn  it  is  renioonbered  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
])ort,  togetlier  with  the  character  of  the  facilities  provided  therefor, 
and  the  time  required  to  complete  it,  m.ay  determine  the  possibility  or 
otherwise  of  profitably  cultivating  the  soil  or  inanufacturinK  from  raw 
materials,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  how  important  is  the  part  which 
the  cost  and  means  of  transport  play  in  the  biisin(vss  of  a  country. 
The  means  of  transport  are,  lus  a  rule,  the  projx'i-ty  of  persons  or  cor- 
porations not  directly  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  or  of  inanufact  ures,  and,  consequently,  not  dire<'tly  interested 
in  the  success  or  otherwise  of  those  who,  as  merchants,  sell  and  pur- 
ch.ase  the  resulting  commoditii's.   The  proprietors  of  the   means  of 
transport   will,   theri'fore,   endeavour  tp  securo   the   largest   amount 
they  po.ssiblv  can  for  the  services  thev  perform  ;   perhaps,  if  they  aro 
short-sighted,  to  the  extent  of  curtailing  tlie  business,  and  even,  if 
regardless  of  fairness  or  equity,  to  obtain  the   largest  share  of  tbo 
available  margin  of  profit.      Tt  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  duties 
of  an  indiniendent  commission — to  see  that  the  interests  of  all  parties 
are  concerned — come  into  prominence.      Now.   who  are  the  parties 
coiicermyl  ?  Clearlv  the   producers  or  maniifa^'turers.  the  consumers, 
and  the  persons  int<^rested  in   the  point  or  place  of  distribution.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  merchant,  in  this  business,  is  reallv  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance:    he  is  simplv  the  niediun>  of  distribution 
whose  action  hardlv  afl'ects  the  v.aliie  of  the  merchandise   as  compared 
with  the  person  who  controls  the  transport  of  it.     It  will,  therofore, 
he  obser\ed  that  the  interests  of  all   parties  conc/>rned  can  bo  ad- 
versely, or  otherwise,  affected  by  the  action  of  the  proprieters  of  rail- 
ways or  other  means  of  transport.     Merchandise,  of  practically   no 
v.alue  at  one  place,  may.  bv  the  assistance  of  tin"  owner  of  t'-e  means 
of  transport,  be  made  valuable     at    some     other     point.     Wliatcver 
charsre.   therefore,   is  fixed    for  transnort  will  affect  the  cost  to  tbo 
consumers — the  ultimate  object  of  all  business — and,  consequently, 
affect  every  being  in  the  community. 

Tt  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Inter-.State  Commission  will 
have  Large  and  far-re.aehing  duties  and  powers,  affecting  every  per- 
son and  pl.ace  in  Australia.  To  rise  to  the  full  height  of  its  dutv, 
it  will  require  to  see  th.at  .all  the  means  of  interchange  are  of  the 
best  that  eveiw  mode  of  transport  or  facilitv  connected  therewith, 
whether  r.ailwa.v.  road,  canal,  port.  light,  telegraph,  etc..  are  up  to 
date  and.  consistent  with  (rood  service,  .and  cheap  to  the  users  there- 
of- further,  that  the  full  v.abie  of  State  or  geographical  claims  on 
behalf  of  anv  localitv  are  duly  weighed  and  credit  given. 

The  general  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  case  in  Aus- 
tralia, more  especially  with  respect  to  railways,  should  now  be 
looked  at. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  great  rivers,  railways  come  into  greater 
prominence  here  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the  world. 

As  has  been  previouslv  pointed  out.  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  internal  transport  arrangements  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
TTnited  States  of  America,  as  compared  with  those  of  .Australia, 
is  that  in  the  last-named  country  railways  are  the  property  of  the 
Stat.e.  a.s  against  private  ownership  in  the  former  countries.  It 
m.ay  be  asked  if  this  really  affects  the  ouestion  :  and.  probablv,  it 
does  not,  for  the  following  reasons  :  In  the  ca.se  of  the  railwavs  pri- 
vately owned,  the  dividend-paying  ciualification  of  the  property  is 
of  the  first  concern  to  the  owners,  and  they  are.  apparently,  not 
directly  interested  in  the  ouick  development  of  the  eounti-v:  for  if 
thev  can  fct  .as  mucli  profit  for  the  carri.age  of  one  ton  of  goods  as 
for  that  of  two  tons  of  goods,  then  thev  are  not  directly  interested 
in  the  production  of  the  second  ton.  The  limit  of  the  demand  for 
the  goods  does  not.  therefore,  affect  them.  Knlightened  self-inte- 
rest will,  however,  eventuallv  teach  private  owners  of  the  nu-ans  of 
transport  that  the  full  development  of  the  country  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  obiect  of  the  State  in  retaining  pos.session  of  its  rail- 
wavs should  he  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  developing  the  country: 
and  therefore,  the  dividend-paying  capacitv  of  the  property  is  not 
reallv  .a  factor  in  the  business.  .Should  working  expenses  and  inte- 
rest be  paid.  or.  during  the  development,  not  even  so  much  a.s  that, 
,such  result  ought  to  be  regarded  ,as  a  satisfactorv  state  of  affairs. 
The  ultimate  obiect,  therefore,  of  each  party,  whether  private  owner 
or  the  State,  is  the  same.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  duty  of  an 
Inter-State  Commission,  so  far  a,s  a  privately  owned-railwav  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  see  that,  having  regard  to  the  development  and  progress 
of  a  countrv.  the  interest  of  the  owners  is  considered  :  whereas  in 
dealing  with  the  State-ownod  railwavs  of  Australia,  it  has  to  see  that 
the  administration  of  the  railways  of  each  State  is  so  conducted  that 
it  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  interest  of  anv  other  State,  leaving 
the  progress  of  the  country  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nropased  Inter-State  Commission,  when  an- 
pointed.  will  hiive  great,  important,  and  arduous  work  before  it,  and 
its  influence  and  work,  wiselv  conducted,  will  affect  for  good  the 
destinv  of  the  Australian  nation. 

These  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Inter-State  Commission,  have 
been  written  in  the  hone  that  they  may  be  found  useful  to  those  per- 
sons who  mav  take  an  ir.te'Mt  in  that  great  a.s.set  of  the  State  Rail- 
ways, as  well  as  even  to  those  who,  honoured  bv  the  electors  of  the 
several  States  with  seats  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  will  h.ave  the  responsihilitv  of  .appointing  the  Tnter-Stato 
Commission,  as  well  as  of  passing  the  Act  under  which  that  body  will 
fulfil  its  duties  and  exercise  its  great  powers. 
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Article  III  -Collections  of  Voyages. 

In  the  first  article  of  tliis  series,  we  entleavoured  to  explain,  in 
general  terms,  the  process  of  collection  by  wliich  Mr.  Mitchell's  great 
Australian  library  had  been  got  together  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  we  went  on  to  indicate  the  method  of  classification  which    ; 
v.-e  proposed  to  adopt  in  placing  before  our  readers  an  account  of 
the  principal  volumes  which  it  contains,  with  a  general  outline   of 
their  bearing  on   Australian  history.       In  the  second   article,    we 
enumerated   the   principal   volumes   and   atlases   which   come   most 
appropriatelv  under  the  heading  of  "Geographers" ;   because,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  the  work  of  the  Geooraphcrs.  in  indicating  the 
whereabouts,  or  the  supposed  whereabouts,  the  coast  line,  or  .sup- 
posed coast  line,  and  the  shape,  or  supposed  shape,  of  the  Australian    | 
continent,  would  precede  the  work  of  the   roynorrs.  who   actually    \ 
visited  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  began,  however  imperfectly. 
to  define  the  great  Southern  Land  which  was.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  to  take  its  place  among  the  "higher  forms"  of 
nationhood.      The  process  of  development,  from  being  an  unknown    j 
land  (ierrn   inmnnifn).  to  becoming  the    established  home  of  four    , 
millions  of   civilised   men    and   women,   has  boen   so   gradual   that    I 
nnlv  those  who  have  studied  it  nil  in  the    imperceptable  transforma- 
tions throutrh  which  it  has  passed,  can  fullv  realise  the  aptness  of  the 
term  "national  evolution"  as  applied  to  its  history. 

Having,  as  we  have  said,  dealt  with  the  Genpraphers  in  the 
second  article,  we  are  now  brought  face  to  £ace  with  the  works  of 
the  Vnjinciers.  who  liave,  in  some  more  or  less  direct  or  indirect 
manner,  added  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Australian 
continent  by  their  sea-faring  enterprise.  The  names  of  the  recognised 
Vnvnnrr.'!.  whose  adventurous  journeys  are  associated  with 
Australia,  are  fairly  well  known  to  informed  readers;  and  the 
writings  of  the  most  popular  among  them  have  been  made  accessible 
to  the  general  reader  by  the  business  enterprise  of  modem  pub- 
lishers. But  the  Book  Collector,  who  wishes  to  gather  round  him, 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  has  done,  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  on  this 
comprehensive  subject  of  Australian  history,  finds  a  preliminary 
field  for  his  gathering  propensities  in  what  are  known  as  "collec- 
tions" of  voyaaes  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  in  the 
16th.  17tb,  18th,  and  19th  centuries,  by  men  anxious  to  bring 
together  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the 
world  wliich  were  so  imperfectly  known  in  Europe. 

The  number  of  those  "collections,"  which  are  recognised  and 
valued,  is  considerable,  if  counted  in  volumes;  and  we  now  propose 
to  enumerate  and  .shortly  describe  them,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  order  of  their  publication.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
particular  collections  (almost  all  among  the  rarest  and  best)  which 
stand  upon  the  shelves  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  library,  awaiting  a  congenial 
home,  where  the.v  can  be  seen  and  examined  by  the  general  public  of, 
and  interested  visitors  to,  New  South  Wales. 

The  first  of  these  well-known  collections  is  that  of  Be  Brij,  who 
brought. together  all  available  travels  and  voyages  to  America  and 
the  East. 

De  Bry's  considerable  work  is  in  Latin.  It  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts ;  — 

1    The  grand  (American)  voyages,  in  13  parts,  published  over 

a  large  period,  1.590-1634. 
2.  The  petit  (Eastern)  voyages,  in  12  parts,  published  over  the 

period,   1599-1601. 

The  loiethod  of  publication  of  these  parts  was  most  systematic,  the 
whole  13  of  the  grand  (or  American)  voyages,  extending  over  a  period 
of  upwards  of  40  years,  and  each  part  referring  to  a  separate  portion 
of  the  American  continent.  Part  IV.  (of  the  "grand"  series'),  which 
dealt  with  the  West  Indies,  included  the  work  of  Columbus;  and 
Part  Xin.  (published  in  1624)  included  various  voyages,  among 
which  was  that  of  de  Quiros,  to  "Terra  Australis."  The  engravings 
in  this  work — they  are  indeed  copper-plates— are  beautiful  examples 
of  that  process,  a  frontispiece  of  Adam  and  Eve  (not  being  associated 
with  any  particular  voyage!)  being  most  noticeable. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  edition  of  the  "grand  voyages"  is  in  6  volumes, 
which  contain,  besides  the  original  13  parts,  some  further  parts  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  issues.  From  a  collector's  point  of  view  this  is 
considered  important. 

The  Petit  (Eastern)  voyages  are  in  12  parts,  contained  in  5  vols. 

The  copper-plates  in  all  these  volumes  illustrate  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  homes,  sport,  warfare,  and  religious  sacrifices  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  visited.      In  all  cases,  the 


artist  appears  to  have  idealized  his  subjects;   but  they  are,  never- 
theless, of  absorbing  interest. 

The  reading  matter  is  entirely  Latin. 

Halcluyt's  Voyages  and  Disfoverics  of  the  English  Nation  are  said 
in  the  title  of  the  work,  to  have  been  "made,  by  sea  or  overland,  to 
the  remote  and  farthest  distant  quarters  of  the  earth,  at  any  time 
within  the  compasse  of  these  1600  years." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  library  contains  2  copies  of  this  work.  One  of 
them  has  the  original  3  vols,  bound  in  2,  and  is  dated  1.598,  in  black 
letter.  This  work  is  often  incomplete.  The  test  of  completeness  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  voyage  to  Cadiz,  which  was  suppressed  by  order 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  other  copy  is  in  1  vol.,  dated  1589.  This  work  embraces  39 
voyages,  and  150  letters  and  other  communications  in  regard  to  them. 
Thev  contain  no  illustrations. 

Pfirchas — His  Pilgrimes  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  voyages 
published  in  162.5-6.  According  to  its  title,  it  contains  "a  history 
of  the  world,  in  sea-voyages  and  lande — travells  by  Englishmen  and 
others — wherein  God's  wonders  in  nature  and  Providence,  The  Actes, 
Arts,  Varieties,  and  Vanities  of  men,  with  a  world  of  the  world's 
rarities,  are  by  a  world  of  eye-witnesse-authors  related  to  the  world." 

Samuel  Purchas  was  a  churchman,  his  degree  being  'T3.T)." 

The  works  of  'MrJchisrrlrc  Thfvrnof  are  contained  in  2  volumes, 
and  are  published  in  1696,  in  folio. 

This  is  a  work  which  is  seldom  found  in  a  complete  form. 

It  purpo)-ts  to  cont.ain  "Relations  of  divers  curious  voyages, 
which  have  never  been  published. 

The  collection  of  vovages  by  F.  Vnlmf^in.  consisting  of  5  volumes 
in  8.  .and  published  in  1724-26,  is  in  Dutch. 

It  professes  to  be  "A  descrintion  of  India.  China.  .Japan,  the 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  -Archipelago,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
their  nonulntion.  prodnctinn.  and  aniitT.al=." 

ChiirchilVs  (A.  and  .T.'l  Collection  "gives  an  account  of  the  pro^re-s 
of  nnvieation."      It  is  in  6  volumes,  and  was  published  in  1707-1747. 

Many  of  these  works,  as  will  be  seen,  extended  over  many  years 
in  their  n'lblicntion.  coming  out  in  separ.ite  narts. 

Thr  Ttnrlrinn  Collection  of  "vova?e.s  nnd  travels"  is  well  known. 
It  is  in  2  vols.,  and  w.as  published  in  1749. 

Chnrle.i  'De  Brn.e.tc.s  published  a  history  of  voyages  to  Terres 
Australes.  in  2  vols.,  in  1756. 

This  collection  i.s  said  bv  an  aiTthority  to  bo  more  highly  prized 
on  the  Continent  than  in  EnHnnd,  and  not  eonal  to  some  of  our 
histories  of  voyages,  either  in  judgment,  accuracy  of  information,  or 
extensive  views." 

Another  collection  in  Mr.  Mitchell's librarv  is  that  of  .7.  CnVnnrle'-, 
which  is  in  3  vols.,  and  was  published  in  1766-68.  The  title  is 
interesting.  It  is  called  "Terra  Au.stralis  Cognita,  or  Voyages  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  the  16th.  17th.  and  18th  centuries. 
cnntninin'T  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  countries,  the  advantages  of  further  discoveries  and 
methods  of  establishing  colonies." 

If  the  truth  must  be  told  (and  Mr.  Callander  is  now  bevond 
rench  of  the  libel  laws!),  this  is  merely  a  translation  into  English  of 
the  work  of  De  Brosses,  tcithniit  any  acknmdeilgmenf-  It  contains 
some  additions. 

The  Harris  Cnlhefion,  which  was  published  in  2  vols.,  in  1744 
and  1746.  purports  to  be  a  complete  collection  of  voyages  and  travels 
bv  600  writers ;  but  it  is  a  compilation  of  preceding  collections.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  a  second  copy  in  his  library. 

The  collection  of  Alcr.  Tlnhympk  contains  an  account  of 
voyages  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  previous  to  1764-1767,  and 
similar  voyages  in  1770-71.  It  consists  of  2  vols,  in  1.  Tlie  first 
of  the  origin.al  volumes  is  by  Spanish  writers,  and  the  second  relates 
to  Dutch  voyages. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  copy  of  this  woi-k  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
property  of  the  author. 

James  Burney  made  a  collection  of  "voyages  and  discoveries  in 
the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean,"  wliich  was  published  in  5  vols, 
(fjuarto)  between  1803  and  1817. 

The  General  Histori/  nf  Voyages,  "by  sea  and  by  land,"  consists 
of  19  volumes,  and  was  published  in  Paris  in  1746-1770. 

The  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  collected  by  ,9.  De 
Tries,  were  "published  at  Utreeht,  in  1682,  in  4  vols.  ;  and  a  further 
collection  of  voyages  and  travels  in  the  same  parts  of  the  world,  by 
Peter  Vanderaa,  was  published  at  Z'tregt  (so  spelt  on  the  title  pageV 
in  1707,  in  30  volumes.  The  whole  of  the  above  works  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Mitchell's  library,  and  they  are  all  copies  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  and  completeness. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
contents  of  these  numerous  collections  that,  although  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  contain  some  material  relative  to  early  Australian  history, 
they  contain  also  many  hundreds  of  voyages  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  have  no  bearing  upon  that  subject. 

In  the  next  article  we  shall  deal,  directly  and  exclusively,  with 
the  voyages  of  those  navigators  who  throw  the  first  lights  on  the 
dawn  of  Australian  history. 
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lemincnt  J^c^c^alit5t6. 


No.    2. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Barton,  K.C.M.P. 

Prime  Minister  of   the  Australian 

Commonwealth, 

It  may  be  truly  said  tliat  the  most  proiuiueut  figure  in  Vus- 
trahan  poll  ical  hfo  at  the  present  time    is  that  of  iUr    jSn'iund 

tion,  that  tliore  is  no  man  in  Australia  «ho  Has  piwseU  through  such 

JZ"'''T^  "*  '"^'\^f  '•'^^P""-^"^'"  ""'ce^  »'U'  BO  little  apparent 
eitoit  and  emerged  trom  the  trying  process  «ith  so  sc'rene  a 
disposition  with  so  wide  a  circ4e  ot  ahectionate  admirers,  ami  "nth 
so  thoroughly  -lovel'  a  head.  Ihat  success  is  harder  to  bear  than 
adversity,  is  almost  a  truism ;  and  xUr.  Barton,  ^^  ho  luis  experienced 
botn,  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  left  with  the  charnung  .'impncitv 
wJiicn  we  associate  with  boyhood,  and  the  quiet  coUecteUness  ut  tue 
worldly  seer,  who  has  buheted  with  all  the  emotional  breakers  of 
Hie,  auu  reached  the  calm  sea  of  contented  aceoniplishmeut 

Mr.  Uarton  must  have  begun  ute  with  a  well-balanced  int<.-lleo- 
tual  equipment,  tree  from  those  disturbing  elements  of  character 
and  disposition  which  Emerson  has  so  aptly  described  ;i«  •inllam- 
matious ;  "leanings"  such  as  sway  men  into  extreme  courses  of  con- 
duct, and  so  demonstrate  their  lack  of  that  particular  seuie  of 
wlucii  we  speak  as  "balance,"  "proportion,"  perspective.  He  must 
too,  have  started  with  an  unusual  physical  endowment,  of  the  kind 
which,  whilst  predisposing  its  possessor  to  eschew  great  exertion 
in  any  d-rection,  yet  enables  him,  when  the  supreme  occasion  arises, 
to  put  forth  powers  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
friends,  liy  these  means  he  has  come  through  all  his  successes  and 
Ins  disappointments  with  an  eye  that  has  never  lost  its  steadiness 
or  it-s  lustre,  and  a  brow  that  as  yet  shows  none  of  care's  furrows. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  temperament  to  be  envied;  one  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  ot  us ;  and  although  its  possession  by  no  means 
predicates  "greatness,"  it  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  that  inde- 
nnable  quahty.  Mr.  Barton  Wiis  born  in  fsyuney  in  ieA'J,  and  until 
his  recent  visit  to  England,  as  the  leader  ot  the  Federal  Delegation, 
he  had  never  gone  beyond  Australian  shores.  He  began  Iils  educa- 
tion at  the  I'ort-street  PubUc  School,  continued  it  at  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School,  and  hnished  it,  so  far  as  scholastic  work  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  Sydney  University.  'Ihe  superior  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  which  we  have  spoken  revealed  itself  early;  for  Edmund 
Barton  matriculated  at  lb,  and  received  a  special  prize  for  classics. 
His  University  career  may,  too,  be  considered  "brilhant,"  for  he 
graduated  with  tirst-class  honours  in  classics,  and  carried  off  the 
Ijithgow  Scholarship  in  his  hrst  year,  and  the  Cooper  Scholai-slup 
in  the  second;  winning  the  University  prize  of  £2o  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  Arts  course  in  I8(i8.  Emerson  has  said  that  the  chief 
use  of  an  University  degree  is  that  its  possessor  should  not  over- 
value it  in  others ;  but  Mr.  Barton  seems  to  have  known  its  proper 
value,  though  writers  of  his  biography,  who  do  not  recognise  that 
fact,  have  attributed  to  an  over-estimate,  by  Mr.  Barton,  of  its 
importance,  liis  tendency  to  the  "academic  '  in  public  speaking.  In 
iB'iU  -.^r.  Barton  received  liis  M.A.  degree;  and  in  1871  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar.  He  hrst  stood  for  I'arhament  in  1877,  when, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  Sydney  University,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  late  Sir  Wilham  \V  indeyer ;  but  two  years  later 
(J»7y)  he  was  elected  to  represent  that  body. 

'the  Electoral  Act  of  1880  abolished  the  University  special  repre- 
sentation;  but  Mr.  Barton  was  returned  unopposed  in  the  same 
year  for  Wellington,  and  in  1882  for  East  Sydney,  for  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  18a.3. 

In  1883  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
succeeding  Sir  Wigram  Allen ;  and  he  held  that  position  for  four 
years,  when  (in  lb»7)  he  accepted  the  position  of  Attorney-General 
in  tue  Dibbs'  Government,  and  was  nominated  to  the  Legislative 
Uouucil.  In  188LI  he  was  created  a  Queen's  Counsel.  He  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  1891,  and  nas  again  returned 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  representative  for  East  Sydney.  He 
again  became  Attorney-General  in  the  Dibbs'  Government,  until 
Ibjo.  During  lOL*-',  while  Sir  George  i^ious  was  in  England,  Mr. 
Barton  acted  as  Premier.  He  was  re-appointed  to  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1897,  from  which  he  again  resigned  in  1898,  when  he 
was  returned  once  more  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  representa- 
tive for  the  Macleay.  This  seat  he  resigned  about  a  year  later 
When  he  proceeded  to  England  as  leader  of  the  Federal  Delegation 
to  assist  in  the  passing  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Barton  had,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  by  the  different  colonies  of  representatives 
to  the  1897-8  Federal  Convention,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  in  New  South  Wales,  distancing  his  nearest  rivals  by  inany 
thousands  of  votes;  and  immediately  that  body,  representative  of 
all  Australia,  assembled,  lie  was  unanimously  chosen  as  leader  of 
the  movement. 

Everyone  wlio  has  followed- the  history  of  the  Federal  movement 
is  aware  how  skilfully,  how  diplomatically,  and  with  what  general 
and  particular  success  he  supervised  its  drafting,   and  afterwards 


conduct<'d  to  a  glorious  consummation,  the  whole  scheme  of  Union; 
and  all  the  worhl  lias  now  admitted  the  constitutional  foresight 
which  it  all  involved. 

On  January  1,  of  this  year,  after  some  difficulties  had  been 
overcome.  Mr.  Barton  was  called  upon  by  Lord  Ilopetoun  to  form 
a  Federal  (lovernment;  and  he  wa.s  subsequent Iv  made  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Barton  is  particularly,  and  naturally, 
proud  of  his  ele<'tjon,  as  a  vei-j'  young  man,  to  represent  the  Sydney 
University  in  1879;  and  he  speaks  with  equal  pride  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Speaker  at  the  age  of  31.  lie  most  liiKlily 
prizes  nis  selection  as  loader  of  the  1897-8  Convention,  and  after- 
wards as  leader  of  the  F<>deral  Itelegation.  which  afforded  him  his 
first  opportunity  of  visiting  ICngland,  where  ho  came  into  contact 
with  niany  of  the  most  proiiunent  men  of  Groat  Britain.  Mr.  Barton 
is  distinctly  conscious  of  the  intellMtually  broadening  effect  of  tins 
visit,  and  of  all  its  accompanying  incidents. 

It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Barton  that  the  federal  cloak  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  fell  dirwtly  upon  him  ;  for  from  the  moment  of  that  states- 
man's now  celebrate<l  Tenterfield  speech,  12  years  or  more  ago,  Mr. 
Barton  has  continued  to  espouse  the  cause,  and  to  bo  regarded  as 
its  next  chief  exponent.  The  purely  constitutional  side  of  the  scheme 
of  union  has  always  seemed  to  alford  the  greatest  attraction  for 
Mr.  Barton,  but  he  has  never  ceased  to  urge  its  practical  advantages 
during  the  last  12  years,  nnd  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most 
prominent,  persistent  and  energetic  of  its  champions. 

When  the  1897-8  Convention  had  to  bo  elected  by  the  people, 
Mr.  Barton  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes  ever  recorded 
in  Australia  for  one  man. 

There  are  many  citizens  who,  though  personally  favourable  to 
Mr.  Barton,  were,  nevertheles-s,  doulitful  as  to  his  powers  of  appli- 
cation and  fuirilmeiit  as  to  all  the  nwponsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Premiership ;  but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  said  that,  so  far,  he 
has  risen  to  the  occa-sion  ;  he  has  shown  a  mo.st  laudable  determina- 
tion to  consider  the  interci.sts  of  all  the  Australian  oolonics,  instead 
of  taiving  the  ])oint  of  view  of  his  own  particular  Stat-c ;  and  it  may 
surely  be  added  that  in  all  his  deUverances — apart,  of  course,  from 
their  fiscal  soundness,  regarding  which  men  differ — he  has  main- 
tained a  thoroughly  statesmanlike  tone  and  attitude. 

Mr.  Barton  has  now  the  future  of  .\ustralia  in  his  hands;  he 
is  surrounded  by  men  who  have  displayed,  in  their  several  colonies, 
considerable  individuality  of  character,  and  an  unquestionable  ability 
in  regard  to  local  affairs:  but  the  guidance  of  the  Commonwealth 
Ship  of  State  is  a  broader  and  deeper  responsibility  than  any  one 
of  tliem  has  yet  been  called  upon  to  compass — one  which  may,  and 
undoubtedly  will,  prove  some  of  them,  though  otherwise  able,  want- 
inp:  in  grasp,  in  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  in  inspiration  for  the 
his/her  office.  These  possible  shortcomings  in  himsel.'  and  his  lieuten- 
ants Mr.  Barton  must  carofnilv  guard  against  :  for.  notwithstanding 
all  that  the  suljject  of  our  notice  has  already  accomplished,  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether,  simultaneously  with  the  advent  of  "the 
hour,"  we  have  found  "the  man." 


•flAotcs  of  australian  Sntci'cst. 


IPoUtical. 

The  Cynics      The  Svducv   correspondent    of    the   Daily   Mail 

of  (London)  observes  that  "With  the  Federation  ot 

^       \.  Australia,  the  famous  aspiration  of  the  late  bir 

Federation,  ^i^,,,,.^  Parkes,  for  One  People,  One  Destiny,  is 
fulfilled.  The  phrase,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  impromptu  toast, 
proposed  at  a  banquet  in  the  days  when  Lord  Carrington,  at  the 
time  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  spoke  cyn,callyoi  federation  as 
be"n-  -in  the  air,'  ver^-  aptly  represents  the  attitude  of  Au.stral.ans 
hr"?neral  towards  the  new  Commonwealth/'  The  said  eorrespoj. 
dent  IS  evidentlv  touched  with  the  same  spirit  wb.ch  he  .attributes 
to  Lord  Carrington;  for  he  adds  to  tJie  above  the  following  state- 
ment "The  fa?t  is,  the  bulk  of  Australians  are  going  into  the 
federation  with  the  vaeuest  of  notions  on  matters  of  detail,  concern- 
ing  which   they  arc  for  the   present   careless,   and  even  supremely 

^'""  Our  own  recollection  of  Lord  Carrington's  public  utterances  is 
that  he  alwavs  referred  hopefully  and  encouragingly  and  sincerely  to 
the  movement.  ;It  was  a  cause  whose  breadth  and  significance 
ap-ealed  to  Lord  Cartington's  type  of  mind  :  and  it  is  comuion  know- 
ledge that  he  had  great  admiration  for  Sir  Henry  Parkes  statesman- 
like character,  and  would  not  have  spoken  slightingly  of  anything 
he  advocated.  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  being  appointed   a 

Dienity    in       Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth,  before  election  to 

Politics.  the    Commonwealth    Parhament,    is   that   some 

measure  of  dignity  is  naturally  expected  of  those 

who  occupy  so  exalted  a  position.  . 

One  member  of  the  Federal  Ministry  is  the  proprietor  of  » 
weeklv  iournal,  which  is  said  to  be  "devoted  to  the  advancement  and 
nrosueritv"  of  the  particular  colony  in  which  it  is  published  and 
circulated  •  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  matter  catered  for 
those  high  "urposes.  Page  1  is  devoted  to  a  sort  of  cartoon,  designed 
to  suggest  the  domination  of  the  commercial  over  the  patriotic  aims 
of  the  principal  daily  of  the  colony  in  which  the  Federal  Mimster  a 
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cartoon  further  represents  the  typical  candidate  crmginL 
olecUon  adve.tiscn>ent.s  to  the  said  dmly,  in  exchange  or  -pohtical 
approval."  Kven  if  the  insinuation  werotrne,  it  would  seem  to  ^ct 
n  boomerang  fashion,  and  in  the  light  .of , what  follows  is  distinctly 
amusinE  On  page  2  of  the  •■progressive"  weekly,  a  quarter  of  a 
paee  is  occupied  with  the  proprietor's  own  electioneering  advei-- 
tiscraent.  On  page  3  the  proprietor's  name  is  favourably  referred 
to  in  three  separate  paragraphs,  and  the  reader  is  admonished,  twi,-e 
over  to  vote  for  the  proprietor.  On  page  4  the  proprietor  s  nanie 
is  refen-ed  to  five  times.  One-third  of  page  o  is  occupied  oyer  the 
proprietor's  electioneering  advertisement,  and  the  reader  is  else- 
where advised,  three  times  over,  to  vote  for  him.  On  page  7  the 
reader  is  again  a.sked  to  vote  for  the  proprietor;  a  paragraph  :s 
(luoted  in  large  tvpe  from  a  State  Minister's  speech,  in  which  the 
pronrietor  is  favoiirablv  mentioned  :  a  further  laudatory  paragraph 
describes  an  "at  home"  at  his  private  house  ;  and  a  further  reference 
i«  made  to  his  candidature  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  On  page  9 
half  a  column  is  devoted  to  a  decidedly  egotistical  statement  con- 
cerning himself — by  the  proprietor  ;  his  name  is  favourably  mentioned 
elsewhere  six  times,  and  the  reader  is  again  invited  to  vote  for  the 
proprietor.  On  page  10,  strange  to  say,  the  proprietor's  name  is 
not  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  all  this  undignified  puffing,  by  one 
wliose  position  should  have  been  in  itself  a  sufficient  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  his  fellow-coloni.sts,  the  public  were,  apparently,  asked 
to  pay  the  usual  charge  (one  penny)  for  the  weekly  issue,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  specimen  of  "progressive"  journalism.  It  might 
even  be  called  "pusliing'  ! 

*  *  * 

Among  the  more  amusing  "bids"  which  have  been 
The  Way  to     thrown  out  by  candidates  for  the  Federal  Parlia- 
the  Senate,     ment    is   that   of  a   New  South  Wales  aspirant 
for  Senatorial  honours. 

It  consisted  of  an  exhaustive  (and  exhausting)  printed  treatise,  in 
circular  form,  of  a  scheme  for  giving  old  age  pensions  of  a  substantial 
character  to  everybody,  practically  without  taxation ! 

The  .scheme  was  claimed  to  be  original,  and  few  will,  we  think, 
care  to  dispute  this  honour  with  the  author,  especially  as  he  took 
some  years  of  thinking  to  evolve  it.  The  grammar  of  the  com- 
position has  also  many  original  features,  and  the  historical  references 
even  are  not  devoid  of  novelty. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  everybody  with  "a  fair  living  pensior" 
of  3Us.  per  week,  because  the  present  colonial  Acts,  which  provide 
10s.  to  1.5s.  per  week,  "merely  trifle  with  the  question."  We  are 
told  that  "of  course  one  must  go  easy  at  first  with  such  a  project  as 
this,  entailing  the  expenditure  of  such  a  vast  sum  of  money."  There 
are  other  sources  from  wliich  tliis  "vast  sum"  may  be  obtained, 
though  those  sources  must  "not  directly  touch  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  '  The  firet  of  the  sources  is  the  "profit  which  will  accrue 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  capital."  There  will  be,  we 
are  told,  "a  great  rush  for  business  sections,  and  it  will  soon  become 
an  important  city."  At  this  stage  of  the  scheme  there  is  a  lapse 
from  the  first  lofty  resolution,  ''not  to  directly  touch  the  pockets  of 
the  people"  ;  for  the  proposal  provides  that  for  "the  first  few  years 
it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  light  taxation  in  order  to  build  up  the 
fund."  and  a  2V  per  cent,  duty  is  suggested  on  all  importations!  It 
is  next  proposed  to  legalise  the  totalisator,  and  take  7]  per  cent,  of 
the  10  per  cent,  deductions  for  the  fund.  The  author  is  evidently 
troubled  with  the  thouglit  that  tliis  aspect  of  his  proposal  might 
shock  a  section  of  the  public  :  for  he  enters  into  a  moral  justification 
of  lotteries,  and  asks  feelingly  :  "What  man  is  not  delighted  to  see 
his  wife  asisting  at  a  church  or  charitable  bazaar,  and  even  conduct- 
ing a  lottery  thereat?"  Then  horseracing  as  a  sport  is  eloquently 
vindicated.  "Some  of  our  noblest  and  greatest  men  indulge  in  the 
pastime — even  our  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  patron  of  the  turf,  aiid  backs 
his  horses,  and  I  feel  proud  myself"  (adds  the  author  of  the  scheme) 
"in  beinor  able  to  own  horses  and  indulge  in  the  sport."  The  author 
of  the  scheme  is  very  anxious  that  "the  idea  of  a  pension"  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  charity,  but  rather  as  a  "State  right."  The 
third  source  of  this  visional^'  fund  is  an  annual  subscription,  such  as 
is  resorted  to  once  a  year  for  hospital  purposes — to  be  collected  in 
the  street  and  elsewhere:  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Australian 
citizens  should  emulate  the  example  of  the  Salvation  Armv  in  deiiv- 
in-r  themselves  either  tea,  sugar,  butter,  milk,  or  something  else  (there 
IS  no  sup-gestion  of  beer  or  whisky),  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
bberally  to  this  fund.  ^ 

Such  writers  as  tlie  candidate  referred  to  cannot  be  expected  to 
abstam  from  a  peroration.  Here  is  part  of  it :  "Whait  man  earning, 
say  .jOs.  weekly  with  a  wife  and  little  ones,  must  not  feel  a  gloom 
at  the  pro.spect  of  old  ase  ■  even  the  cheery  laughter  of  his  children 
tn  1^  f  merry  voice  of  his  wife  must  make  it  ring  home  more  clearlv 
to  him.  that  this  cannot  last!' 

Surely  this  should  have  won  a  seat!     But  it  did  not 
*  *  * 

A  SHORT  time  prior  to  the  Commonwealth  cele- 
brations, the  Australian  Socialist  League  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  proposed  decla- 
ration of  certain  public  hoUdavs  for  celebration 
purposes  would  do  a  great  injustice  to  the 
workers  unless  the  wages  of  those  affected  ("the  workers")  were  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  State,  or  the  total  amount 
renuired  for  the  purpose  were  made  a  first  charge  on  the  amount  to 
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be  returned  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Parhament.  Hainng  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  New  South  "\\  ales  Government  can  be 
worked  by  such  bodies,  it  is  surprising  that  the  wishes  expressed  m 

t  e  resolution  were  not  acceded  to. 

*  ^  * 

The   opinions   of   a   number   of     public    men    (asso- 
As  Others        ciated   with   other   colonies),     in    regard   to   the 

See  Us.  accompUshmeiit  of  Australian  union,  have  been 

lately  pubhshed  in  the  English  press. 

Sir  Charles  Dilkesays: — "The  colonies  must  not  wait  till 
another  war  comes  to  organise  the  assistance  which  everyone  has 
always  known  they  would  accord  when  the  need  came.  They  should 
set  about  the  work  of  organising  an  Imperial  reserve  at  once. 
Australia  has  plenty  of  space,  good  riders,  and  excellent  raw 
material  for  tlie  purpose.  The  partly-paid  militia  force  is  an 
Australian  invention,  and  she  has  only  to  go  on  as  she  has  begun.'' ^ 

Lord  Strathcona,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  says :  — "We 
have  a  strong  expectation  that  when  the  Pacific  cable  is  completed 
and  more  frequent  and  speedy  communication  by  steamer  establishes, 
between  Canada  and  Australia,  the  trade  interchange  of  the  two 
countries  will  increase  very  greatly.  Canada,  with  its  rapidly- 
developing  textile  and  iron  industries,  should  soon  be  able  to  sub- 
stantially increase  its  exports  to  Australia." 

Sir  David  Tennant,  the  London  representative  of  Cape  Colony, 
says  ;  "A  continent,  practically  unknown  a  centui-y  ago,  develops  in  its 
union  of  scats  a  feature  of  surpassing  progress.  Tlie  energy,  perse- 
verance and  skill  of  Britons  have  reproduced  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere the  qualities  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  British 
Isles  rejoice  in  this  accession  of  strength  and  stability  to  the 
Empire." 

Sir  Walter  Peace,  Agent-General  for  Natal,  says  "that,  in  the 
eyes  of  South  Africans,  Australia  is  a  country  to  envy  and,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  emulate.  He  oiilj-  regrets  "that  the  confederation  of 
the  British  South  African  States  has  been  so  long  delayed  and  seems 

>    far  off  still." 

*  *  * 

The  Eastern  Daily  Press,  of  Norwich  (England) 
Name  for        observes  that  "Australians  are  still  undecided  as 
the  Federal     to  the  selection  of  a  capital,  and,  meanwhile,  axe 
Capital.         busy  naming  it."    The  same  journal  draws  atten- 
tion    to    the    prize    competition    started    by    a 
Melbourne  paper,  for  which    already    6000    competitors    had    then 
enti-    .. 

"Wentworth"  is  said  to  have  been  the  "declared  name"  of  the 
capital.  It  is  said  also  that  there  were  advocates  of  "Chamberlain 
Citv."  "Chamberland,"  and  "Chamberlainville,"  and  tlvat  there  were 
those  who  desired  to  honour  Lord  Brassey.  This  competition  has 
certainly  not  become  widely  known  outside  Victoria,  or  Melbourne 
in  which  it  was  launched. 

The  public  are  now  becoming  a  little  weary  of  this  meretricious 

method  of  advertising  otherwise  unknown  journals. 

*  *  * 

The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  of  January  2.5, 

The    King's      strikes  an  important  note  in  regard  to  the  future 

New    Titles,     titles   of   the   Sovereign   of   tlie   British  Empire. 

"It    must    have    struck    many     readers    of    the 

proclamation  of  His  Majesty  that  there  is  room  for  some  amendment 

of  both  style  and  title.    He  is  hailed  King  of  Great  Britain    and 

Ireland,  and  Emperor  of  India,  but  there  are  great  recent  changes 

in  the  conditions  of  the  Empire   which   it   would   seem     proper   to 

recognise.     The  federation    of    the    Australian    colonies,    following, 

upon    the    earlier    federation  of   Canada,    seems   to   sugge.st    some 

alt.eratioii  in  the  Royal  style  and  title,  to  say  nothing  of  the  novel 

and   unprecedentedly   close   relations    with     the     mother     country. 

established  by  our  colonies  in  general  since  the  war  broke  out."  What 

the  new  title  should  be  may  be    well    left    to    the    knowledge    and 

experience  of  those  mysterious  Downing-street  officials,  from  whom 

such  designations  usually  emanate  :   for  Australia   is   sufficiently  in 

evidence  just  now  to  guarantee  us  due  attention  in  any  such  change. 

»  *  » 

Some  interesting  revelations  in  regard  to 
Labour  and  "labour"  politics  and  Victorian  journalism  were 
Liberalism.      recently    forthcoming    in    connection    with     the 

federal  election.  A  sympathetic  foregatlicring  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  federal  candidates  recently  took  place  at 
the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall.  The  successful  ones  told"  the  unsuccess- 
ful ones  how  they  had  won  their  seats;  and  the  unsuccessful  ones 
told  the  successful  ones  why  they  had  not  won  theirs.  The 
influence  or  loss  of  influence  of  The  Age  newspaper  was 
a  prominent  factor  in  their  mutual  confidences ;  and  as 
that  truly  Machiavellian  organ  (which  has  for  tliirty  years 
falsely  labelled  protection  as  "liberahsm")  is  now  a  considerable 
power  in  the  politics  of  Victoria,  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  well- 
known  "labour"  men  are  highly  interesting  and  suggestive.  Mr. 
Tudor  (Federal  M.P.)  said  "he  had  won  in  spite  of  Th'  Age:" 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ronald  (Federal  M.P.),  who  is  evidently  ad- 
dicted to  irony,  said  he  had  succeeded  because  of  The  Age;  for 
although  that  newspaper  had  tried  to  wipe  the  gutter  with  him,  he 
still  remained  a  clean  man."  He  added  that  "the  worker  had  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  The  Age.  It  never  admitted  itself  to  be  wrong,  and 
closed  its  columns  to  the  man  it  misrepresented."  One  of  the 
unsuccessful,  who  had  probabaly  been  disapproved  by  the  journal  in 
question,  called  for  "three  groans  for  The  Age,"  which  invitation  is 
said  to  have  been  responded  to.     Mr.  Findley,  M.L.A.,  complained 
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that  Sir  Malcolm  McEachern  was  a  pronounced  freetrader  at  the  last 
State  election,  yet  had  been  rocoiiimondcd  five  months  after  hy  Tlu: 
/lye,  as  a  staunch  protectionist.  AuoUior  of  tlio  unsuccessful  ones 
attributed  his  defeat  to  the  misrepresentations  of  The  Age,  and  said 
that  "although  that  journal  was  against  them,  it  could  not  check  tho 
trend  of  labour  legislation."  A  Mr.  Barker — who  had  failed  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  Senate — said  that  "in  connection  with  tho 
elections.  The  Age  had  only  followed  its  usual  practice  of  spre:uling 
poison  in  every  constituency,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  own  position. 
In  striking  contrast  (be  said)  was  the  attitude  of  The  Aigiix,  wbich 
was  always  fair,  courageous,  and  straightforward.  Througliout  tbe 
election  The  Argus  had  never  once  traduced  tho  party  or  any  of  its 
candidates.  Its  reports  were  always  fair  ;  and,  though  dilferiug  from 
it  in  politics,  he  appealed  to  it  to  save  the  country  from  the  curse  of 
gutter  journaUsm.  They  had  heard  a  lot  about  priest-ridden 
countries,  but  Victoria  had  been  press-ridden  for  years."  Altogether 
The  Age  was  roughly  handled,  and  the  report  of  the  meeting 
appropriately  found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  The  Argus,  from 
which  we  have  derived  our  information.  The  Age  has  enjoyed  a  sort 
of  glorified  reputation  for  over  a  (juarter  of  a  century  in  tho  Trades 
Hall  of  Victoria ;  so  that  it  is  highly  significant  that  its  policy  and 
practices  should  have  met  with  this  scjuall  from  such  a  quarter.  And 
as  to  the  Trades  Hall  praise  of  The  Argus — the  latter  must  surely 
be  degenerating  1 

*  *  * 

That  well-known   champion  of  popular  rights — 
Mr,  Pember     G.  J.  Holyoake — lately  contributed  some  letters 
Reeves.  to  tne  Daily  News  on  the  subject  of  "compulsory 

arbitration,"  and  contended  that  the  parties  to 
an  industrial  dispute  should  be  "ret|uired  to  submit  their  cases"  to  a 
Court  of  Contentions.  The  Liberty  Ueeiew  took  him  to  task  for  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  individuahstic  principles,  and  in  one  of  the 
December  issues  of  that  iightable  journal  he  publishes  a  reply.  It 
appears  from  that  reply  that  he  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  "enforce- 
ment of  the  awards"  of  such  a  court,  but  only  for  "compulsory 
inquiry."  "All  I  want"  (he  says)  "is  compulsory  light."  And  then 
follows  this  unpleasant  passage  ;  — 

"Deceived  by  Mr.  Pember  Reeves'  remark  that  no  party  has 
disputed  a  decision  under  the  New  Zealand  Act,,  I  overlooked  that 
the  court's  decisions  were  binding."  And  he  adds :  "I  have  not 
advocated  that."  A  footnote  to  his  letter  is  significant  and  interest- 
ins  :  "P.S.- — When  Sir  William  Harcourt  said  'we  are  all  socialists 
now,'  he  did  not  include  me." 

*  *  * 

The    craze    for    notoriety    in    the     Australian 

Notoriety  in    politician  is  proverbial;   and  no  form  of  it  seems 

Politics.  to  "come  amiss"  to  many  of  tho  class.  The  latest 

exhibition  of  the  weakness  is  that  of  sending 
effusive  congratulations  to  the  co-respondent  in  a  late  divorce  suit, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dismissal  of  a  petition — after  one  jui-y  had 
disagreed,  and  a  second  had  been  asked  by  liis  counsel  to  "give  his 
client  the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  It  is  a  pity  that  men  who  pose  as 
concerned  with  the  higher  problems  of  a  comnmnity  cannot  keep 
their  names  disassociated  from  those  of  so  entirely  different  an  order. 

*  «  * 

Til      o  "«  a       -^  correspondent  of  The  Times  has  drawn  atten- 
T/!®.      '®  tion  to  the  remarkable  parallel  in  history  which 

Divinity.         j^  gg^  forth  in  the  following  extracts :  — 
From  the  Annual  Eegisfcr.  From  The  Times, 

Januai-y  1,  1801.  January  2,  1901. 

"The  first   day  of  the   century,  "At   2  o'clock  yesterday   after- 

being  also  that  of  the  union  of  the  noon,  that  being  the  equivaeut  of 
two  kingdoms,  was  ushered  in  with  midnight  in  Australia,  tlie  Austra- 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  new  lian  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  Mansion- 
Imperial  Hag  was  hoisted  at  the  house  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Tower,  accompanied  by  the  firing  as  an  indication  that  the  new 
of  guns  there  and  in  the  park."  century  had  begun  iu  Australia.,  and 

that   the  new   C'onuuouwealth   had 
been  inaugurated. " 
»  »  * 

The  following  incoherent  cablegram  appeared  in 
The  "Times"    The  Times,  immediately  after  Mr.  Barton's  Mait- 
Accuracy.       land       speech: — "Australia.— Mr.     Barton     an- 
nounces that  the  Commonwealth    tariff    will   be 
protective  though  prohibitive,  a  large  income  from  indirect  taxation 
being  required."    There  is  evidently  an  omission  of  the  word  "not 
after  "though;"  but  the  effect  is  to  render  the  message  exceedingly 
stupid. 

Mr.    F.    W.   EwiNGTON,  writing  from   Auckland 
iVJr.  Pember    in  October  to  the  Libertij  lievicw  (the  letter  being 
Reeves  published    in    London  in  December),   comments 

again.  strongly    on  a    letter    of    Mr.    Pember   Reeves, 

WHICH  appeared  in  the  Daily  Express  of  Septem- 
ber, on  the  subject  of  The  Compulsory  Conciliation  and  ArbitrBtion 

The  letter  was  ingeniously  headed  "Country  Without  Strikes ; " 
and  Mr.  Ewington  says :  "As  we  had  five  strikes  in  New  Zealand 
the  verv  week  that  particular  copy  of  tlie  Daily  Express  reached  us, 
many  of  us  could  not  but  feel  sorry  that  Mr.  Reeves  should  so 
persistently  and  mischievously  continue  making  incorrect  publio 
statements  about  this  now  notorious  labour  measure.'     Mr.  Ewmgton 


then  quotes  at  lenKtli  from  the  .-)  ucklatul  Observer,  "which  for  years 
supported  Air,  llecvos'  labour  mea,suies" ;  from  tho  New  /rii/dni/ 
Herald,  "which  holds  tlio  same  po.siliou  in  New  Zealand  as  Tlie  Times 
does  in  Kngland,"  and  from  the  Aurlitaiid  Keening  .Star,  "one  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  in  tho  colony  "  to  show  that  the  much 
boasted  ineivmre,  in  tbe  conception  of  whicii  Air.  Pember  Ueeves  had 
a  hand,  bas  been  an  utter  fuifure. 

Ami  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pember  Ueeves,  Mr.  Kwington  says: 
"lUese  are  only  a  few  of  ;i  great  many  things  wbich  ilispiove  Mr. 
Reeves  glowing  and  absolutely  incorrect  and  misleading  btatemciitB 
about  our  Conciliation  Act." 

•  •  • 

A   Commercial  '^l'"  Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Record 

Critic  on  the    °'  "^'""""y  (a  journal  to  wiiich  wo  look  for  sound 

Common-        and  definite  commercial  views  on  Commonwealth 

wealth.  iiHairs)  thus  comments,  in  a  "gingerly"  manner, 

on  tbe  composition  of  the  first  Federal  Miiiisti-y. 
"It  \yould  be  ungenerous  in  tbe  meant im.'  (we  are  told;  to  closely  criti- 
cise its  composition."  To  say  that  it  i.s  an  "ideal"  Miiiisti-y,  or  that  it 
would  •'transcend  human,  wisdnn  tu  find  a  tietlcr"  would  bo  "a  questiun- 
able  crprcssiiiii  uf  opinion."  It  is  said  to  contain  "two  men  of  cloiiuencc 
and  of  great  ideals,  if  jiof  (whatever  that  may  mean)  of  administror- 
tivc  ability ; "  and  the  rest  "may  he  regarded  as  of  tho  ordinary  class 
from  wbich  Ministers  spring:  neither  particularly  well  equipped, 
mentally,  nor  higbly  trained  for  practical  work." 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Reid  "contributed  more,  al 
last,  to  bring  about  the  Commonwealth  than  anybody  else;"  and 
tho  same  journal  eon.siders  that  a  Ministi^  which  can  find  no  place 
for  him  or  Mr.  Holder  ("perhaps  the  most  capable  of  Australian 
Treasurers")  can  "hardly  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  one." 

Who  the  "two  men  of  elo(|Uenco"  are  is  not  confided  to  us ;  and 
if  they  bo  Messrs.  Barton  and  Deakin,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
"if  not"  means  that  they  "are  not"  men  of  atlministrativc  ability. 

The  same  journal— in  the  same  issue — contains  a  very  clear, 
straightforward  article  on  "The  Federal  Judicature."  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  recapitulation  of  the  provisions  of  tho  Constitution  (so  far 
as  it  deals  with  the  judicature),  but  tho  matter  is  well  arranged  ajid 
tabulated.  The  article  points  out  how  much  litigation  may  come 
under  the  Federal  Court,  as  "arising  under  any  laws  made  by  the 
Parliament."  The  Federal  Parliament  has  power  to  assimilatie  the 
laws  relating  to  .some  very  comprehensive  subjects,  e.g..  Insurance, 
Banking,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Bankruptcy,  Foreign 
Corporations,  and  Trading  and  Financial  t'ompanies  formed  within 
the  Commonwealth.  The  writer  of  the  article  (who  is  evidently  a 
lawyer  and  practitioner)  suggestively  speaks  of  tho  "daz/.hng  vista" 
wliich  is  thus  opened  up.  He  was  evidently  thinking  of  the  profes- 
sion, ratnor  than  of  the  "gentle  public"  I 

*  *  • 

When  lately  requested  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  Prime  Minister  to  send  1000  troops  from  New 
by  Post  Card.    Zealand,  to  take  part  in  the   opening  ceremony 

of  the  Federal  Parliament,  Mr.  Seddon  revived  a 
practice  which  has  been  indulged  in  once  before  in  that  homo  of 
pohtical  "novelties" — New  Zealand.  ParUament  was  not  sitting; 
and  although  New  Zealand's  "mighty"  Prime  Minister  (as  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid  orco  called  liim)  had  previously  despatched  contiugvnts  to 
South  Africa  on  liis  own  account,  as  if  he  were  a  Cromwell  vithout 
a  Pailiament,  he  hesitated — whether  genuinely  or  by  way  of  affecta- 
tion— in  the  matter  of  sending  them  to  a;ssist  in  the  Opening 
ceremony.  He  despatched  a  postcard  to  the  members  of  both  Houses 
— "reply  postcards" — and  awaited  permission.  The  answers  must 
have  been  interesting.  One  consisted  of  a  quotation  from  a  Minis- 
terial organ  in  WelUngton.  This  was  the  quotation  :  "A  Government 
surely  stands  self-confessed  as  weak  and  irresolute  that  cannot 
decide  a  trifling  matter  without  an  unconstitutional  consultation  with 
Parliament.  Mr.  Seddon  and  his  colleagues  liave  sent  away  several 
contingents  without  ParUameutary  sanction,  in  view  of  which  their 
present  action  savours  of  the  gnat  and  the  camel.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  actions  they  will  show  a  greater  regard  for  the 
traditions  of  Parliamentary  government  and  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
own  responsibilities."     We  say,  "Hear,  hear!" 

•  »  * 

A  New  Zealand   correspondent  of   the  Liberty 
Old-Age  Iff  ri'eic  states  that  the  Old- Age  Pension    Act  in 

Pensionss        that  colony  is  now  costing  £'_'00,000,  and  points 
out  that  it  would  cost  England,   according  to  a 
per  capita  calculation,  £10,410,000  per  annum.    On  the  same  prin- 
ciple,   it   would    cost    the    Australian   Commonwealth   upwards   of 
£1,000,000  per  annum.  .  ,         , ,    , 

'Ihe  Textile  Mercury  (England),  in  commenting  upon  the  cabled 
news  that  tho  Victorian'Parhamcnt  had  passed  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Bill,  says :  "This  is  another  premium  upon  thriftlessness,  and  another 
wrong  to  thrift.  The  Australian  communities  will  have  to  bestir 
themselves  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  socialism  in  the  early  future, 
for  tiie  weeds  of  this  cult  seems  to  have  found  a  congenial  soil 
therein."  »  ,  « 

The    undertaking  which  every    member  of   the 

The  Labour     Federal  Labour  Party  is  expected  to  enter  into 

Pledge.  is  as  follows  :   "I  pledge  myself,  if  returned  to  the 

Commonwoalth  Parliament,  to  do  my  utmost  to 

ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Federal 

Labour  Platform,  and  on  all  such  questions  to  vote  as  a  majority  of 
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the  Federal  Labour  Party  may  decide  at  a  duly  constituted  caucus 

°'"  Some  modification  was  afterwards  made  iu  regard  to  the  fiscal 
,„nfk,n  s^  t  at  laoour  members  should  be  tree  coucermug  that 
isue  but  tlie  general  principle  remains,  and  apphes  to  all  other 
.^ostions  The  ^iiect  of  this  rule  is  to  lead  frequently  and  possibly 
nmsriniportant  issues,  to  o<nrnu„aU  by  minority,  the  one  tiling 
abovrall  others  that  th^  principle  of  democracy  was  designed  to 

'""'' A  greattuestion  of  State  policy  might  come  up  in  the  Common- 

j^J-l^  I^l^  l?:t:^^^\o^?^^^^e  re^ll^t^dt^- 

28+9  ajes  =  37 

24  +  11  noes=3j 
Ciring  a  majority  of  two  for  the  ayes.    If  the  Labour  party  apply  the 
^ucus  so  that  tiie  majority  of  that  party  rules,  they  will  give  : 

•2S+  0  =  ayes  28 

24  + 20= noes  44 
a  maioritv  of  furniy-six  for  the  noes.  .    Thus,  what  ^^""^  have  been 
a  majority  for  the  ayes  becomes  a  majority  for  the  noes.    And  this  is 

Democracy  !  ♦  *  •  .  <■    t        •  i 

The    East    Anglian    Daily    Times,    oi    Ips«ich 

Journalistic     (taaland)      says,    in     regard     t°     ^^^^  ^ Ji'J"^'^^ 

Foresight.       elect  on,  and  before  the  event :     Of  Mi .  Barton  s 

Foresignx.       ^^^^..^J  ^^  ^]^g  ^^^^  of  Austrahan  Federation 

there  can  be  no  question,  but  his  refusal  to  accept  office  under  teir 
WilUam  Lvne,  while  offering  the  latter  a  seat  under  himself  la* 
pr"d  a  decidedly  unfavourable  imjiression  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth :  and  directly  the  celebrations  are  over  the  commencement 
Ota  severe  pohtical  sti-uggle  is  anticipated,  the  whole  of  the  new 
Federal  Ministry  being  declared  Protectionists,  pledged  to  estabhsh 
a  Federal  taritt'  on  a  protectionist  basis.  I  nder  such  circum- 
tances,  the  appeal  by  Mr.  Barton  that  only  FederaUsts  irrespective 
of  protectionists  and  freetraders,  be  elected  to  tlie  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, is  not  Ustened  to.'  The  writer  of  the  paragraph  evidently 
enioved  some  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  "looker  on  ;  but,  as  with 
all  opinions  formed  at  so  great  a  distance,  tliose  quoted  are  too 
oteo/uf.',  in  supposing  tJiat  the  people  of  so  many  communities,  spread 
over  so  great  a  continent,  speak  and  act  with  one  mind.  At  present 
there  is  no  Austrahan  public  opinion,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
separate  States.  ^  ^ 

The  following  learned  and  interesting  note  was 

"Australia"     supiihed  to   us  by  Mr.  Alfred   Lee,   of  Sydney, 

as  a  Name,      whose  extensive   ■Australian"  library,  and  study, 

of    Australian    history    have    already    given    an 

authoritative  character  to  his  opinions  on  such  matters. 

Charts. Down  to  the  years  1642-4  what  is  now  known  as  Aus- 
tral a  was  called  Terra  Australis.  From  the  publication  of  Tasman's 
journal  and  charts  this  continent  was  generally  ^but  not  always) 
named  New  Holland.  As  such  it  was  known  until  tlie  name 
Australia  came  into  general  use.  Prior  to  1600  very  little  is  known 
of  AustraUa  that  can  be  authenticated;  the  shadowy  claims  of 
discoverers  are  set  up  one  decade,  to  be  knocked  down  tlie  nest. 
"Terra  Australis  Incognita"  was  used  by  geographers  as  an  unknown 
southern  land,  which  really  is  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  title ; 
but  how  far  this  strictly  appUes  to  the  Australia  of  to-day  is  a  subject 
that  I  cannot  go  into  now ;  and  here  I  leave  the  charts,  by  saying 
that  I  have  one  dated  1.570,  in  which  Australia  appears  incorrectly 
drawn,  and  called  Terra  Australis  Incognita. 

Books. — I  merely  give  titles,  but  if  they  contain  anything  of 
special  note,  it  is  observed. 

1598. — Premier    Livre.    ''De  Histoire   De  La  Navigation    Aux 
Indies    Orientales,   etc.        Amsterdam,  1598.       Contains   a 
passage  relating  to  ■Australe." 
1610. — De  Quir.     Austrialia  Incognita.      Pamplona,  1610. 
1612. — Hudson,   De  Quir.       Au^trialiae  Incognitae.       Amster- 
dam, 1612. 
1617.— De  Quir.      La  Terre  Ausiralles.       Paris,  1617. 
1617. — De  Quir.       Terra  Australis  Incognita.      London,  1617. 
1622. — Spieghel.  Der  Austrahsche  Navigatie,  &c.  Jacob  Lemaire. 
Amsterdam,    1622.       In    this    volume    appears    the     word 
Australia,  printed,  so  far  as  I  hnow,  for  the  first  time. 
1625. — "Purchas  :    His  Pilgrimes."     London,  1625.       The  name 
Australia    appears    in     a    translation    of    de    Giros'  (Quir) 
memorial   to    the   King    of    Spain,     and   occurs    twice   in 
vol.  4,  page  1423,  ibid.,  1432. 
1665. — "Heylins  Terra  Australis  Incognita."     London,  1665. 
1675. — "Terre    Auatrales   Incognitae."      Siden,    London,    1675. 

(Mytliical.) 
From  this  time  books  appeared,  which  are  about  TeiTa  Aus- 
tralis and  New  Holland.  I  cannot  particularise  them,  but  come 
to  the  later  use  of  the  word  Australia.  In  pa.ssing,  I  might  say  tliat 
the  French,  in  1807,  used  the  term  "Ten-es  Australes,"  altuoiigh  at 
this  period  New  Holland  was  the  popular  name. 

1794. — Zoology  of  New  Holland.     Shaw,  London,  1794.     Says; 
"Tlie   vast    continent    of   Australia,    Australasia,    or   New 
Holland." 
For  Flinders  may  be  claimed  the  suggestion,  but  the  application 
of  the  word  "Australia"  was  made  192  years  before   Flinders  pub- 
lished liis  book,  and  148  years  before  Dalrymple,  who,  it  has  been 
said  by  Messrs.    Quick  and  Garran  {Annotated   Constitution),  first 
used  the  word. 


We  have  had  occasion,  more  than  once — as  have 

Political         also  some  of  our  contributors — to  draw  attention 

Misnomers,     to   the  dishonest  labelling  of  political   measures 

and  proposals  in  the  Austrahan  colonies.  The 
term  "liberal"  has  been  misused  by  the  Melbourne  Age,  and  by 
certain  radical  and  socialist  politicians  for  nearly  thirty  years,  to 
induce  the  masses  to  give  their  pohtical  support  to  spurious  measures 
and  proposed  me:isures  that  were  only  "colourable  imitations"  of 
what  they  professed  to  be;  and  if  the  legal  principles  which  are,  by 
the  criminal  law,  appUed  to  concrete  things  were  similarly  applied 
to  matters  of  an  abstract  character,  the  newspapers  and  politicians 
in  question  could  be  well  indicted  for  "obtaining  votes  by  false 
pretences."  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  lately  been  indulging  in  this 
practice,  and  has  been  very  properly  taken  to  task  for  it. 

The  Liberty  lievicw  says  :  "The  fashion  of  calling  difl'erent  things 
bv  -tue  same  name  made  it  easy  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  congratulate  the 
Primrose  League  on  the  growth  of  Conservatism.  'When  I  entered 
public  life,'  he  said,  'the  tide  which  is  now  flowing  with  so  strong  and 
overwhelming  a  current  had  just  begun  to  turn.'  Has  not  'Conser- 
vatism' "  (says  the  Hrriciv)  "come  'to  mean  the  poUcy  of  adopting  the 
proposals  of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  in  a  mutilated  form, 
perhaps,  and  in  a  half-hearted  and  shamefaced  way.'  Have  not  the 
'Conservative'  leaders  been  engaged  iu  stealing  the  clothes  of  Radical 
and  Socialist  bathers  during  the  la,st  thirty  or  forty  years,  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  being  most  ardent  at  the  game  ?"  We  should  say 
that  tJie  presence  of  IMr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Ministry  is  the  most 
effective  satire  upon  Mr.  Balfour's  boastful  and  complacent  speech. 
*  #  « 

A  member  of  the  "labour''  party   of   New    South 
"  Labour"        Wales  has  been  int-erviewed  by  the  Sunday  Times 
Methods.         (Sydney),  and  has  vouchsafed  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  party  methods  likely  to  be  adopted 
in  the  Federal  Parliament. 

"Taken  altogether,  tlie  Labour  Party  will  occupy  practically  the 
same  position  in  the  Federal  Parliament  as  they  do  in  the  New 
South  Wales  Assembly — they  will  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

"And  I  have  no  doubt  the  Labour  Party  will  follow  the  same 
tactics,  and  support  that  party  in  ParUament,  which  is  most  incUned 
to  the  Labour  platform." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  two  parties  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  will  allow  a  small  minority  of  members  (in  either 
House),  who  avowedly  seek  legislation  in  favour  of  one  class  in  the 
community,  to  "work"  the  two  parties  in  so  palpably  mechanical  a 
manner.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  said  party  will,  when  a 
supposed  test  division  occurs,  find  itself  "hoist  with  its  own  petard." 

There  are,  it  will  be  found,  too  many  thoughtful  men  returned 
to  the  Federal  Parliament — men  determined  to  check  these  methods, 
at  all  hazards — to  admit  of  tins  very  sanguine  little  party  selling 
its  support  from  time  to  time  for  "political  concessions."  The  speeches 
of  the  leader  of  the  "labour"  party  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legisla^ 
tive  Assembly  (who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  the  Fede- 
ral Parhament),  thoroughly  exposed  and  discredited  this  poor  imita- 
tion of  the  Parnell  method  ;  for  he  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  party 
guitled  by  no  recognised  political  principle,  and  to  be  notliing  more 
or  less  than  a  combination  of  political  egoists,  who  were  prepared  to 
effect  a  periodical  sale  of  their  political  souls  for  some  unjust  class 
advantage. 

A  Queensland  weekly,  which  indulges  in  veritable  whirlwinds  of 
blatant,  hvsterical  balderdash,  of  the  democratic-Tory  order,  thus 
pleads  f or  "liumanity — with  a  capital  H — in  fine  swashbuckler  style  :  — 
'Humanity  looks  to  the  third  party  to  defend  its  rights  and  to 
conquer !  The  first  duty  of  these  several  representatives  in  both 
Chambers  will  be  to  enter  into  a  compact  (which  means  a  caucus — in 
itself  a  fine  species  of  liberalism!),  and  to  lay  down  a  course  of 
procedure  on  independent  lines,  taking  no  account  of  Ministry  or 
Opposition,  Freetrader  or  Protectionist  only  in  so  far  as  their  tactics 
leave  openings  to  u-in  concessions.  The  larger  (here  it  is  admitted  they 
are  in  a  minority,  which  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  party's  genuine 
love  of  majority  rule)  parties  will  be  always  capitalistic  at  heart, 
and  their  squabbles  and  divisions  will  be  labour's  opportunity. 
Disunited  it  will  be  powerless.  The  balance  of  power  must  be  main- 
tained. Barton  (!)  has  promised  labour  reforms,  and  Reid  is  safe  to 
outbid  him.  The  workers  of  Australia  have  placed  their  labour 
candidates  in  a  position  to  compel  fulfilment  from  cither  leader.  In 
the  name  of  Humanity,  let  them  do  so  then  !" 

One  is  forcibly  reminded,  by  this  concluding  jargon,  of  the  revo- 
lutionary froth  that  is  provided  in  the  cheap  French  journaUsm  that 
circulates  in  the  slums  of  Paris. 

*  *  * 

It  is  announced  that  the  "effects"  of  a  socialist 
A  Socialist      community,  which  was  founded  in  1898  near  Co- 
Confession.     lumbus,  U.S.A.,  were  recently  sold  by  auction. 
It   is  said   that  the   community   started   with   a 
substantial  amount    of  capital,   and  seemed    to   prosper  for  a  few 
months,  when  discussions  arose,  and  dissolution  followed.     It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  long  men  will  persist  in  these  Utopian 
experiments,  which  are  based  on  a  misconception  of  human  nature. 
Aristotle  said,    380  years  B.C.,  that,  "if  our  legislators  (the  legis- 
lators of  his  day)  would  study  the  history  of  our  colonies  (the  records 
that  had  become  history  in  B.C.  380!),    they  would  discover  that 
such  theories  had  long  since  been  exploded,  and  that  wherever  men 
came  together  to  hold  property  in  common,    they  invariably  came 
to  blows  over  trifles." 
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If  Mr.  Lane  and  tlio  mcmbor.s  of  liis  Paraguay  coinmuuity  had 
but  heeded  such  an  old-fashioned  autliority  a.s  Aristotle,  they  might 
have  saved  their  own  and  tlieir  friends'  money,  and  been  now  i)ro.s- 
pering  in  one  or  other  of  the  despi.sed  Australian  communities, 
which  are  run  on  individualistic  principles! 


Lord 
Wolseley's 


Mr.  Lucy,  in  his  Lumlon  Letter   to   the    Syilniy 
Mottling  Uctalil,   says    that    after    Lord    J^an-s- 
Sunersession    '^'"""•^"^  answer   to  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
"  '  (Lord  Wolseley),  the  latter  "seemed  to  have  aged 

by  twenty  years.  In  the  drooping  figure,  dejected  manner,  and 
faltering  voice  of  tlie  white-haired  man  who  at  the  clo.se  of  Tuesday 
night  rose  from  the  bench  behind  ex-Ministers  to  be.see<-h  the  House 
to  suspend  its  judgment,  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  soldier  who, 
on  the  previous  night,  rising  from  the  cross  benches,  alert  and  con- 
fident, had  denounced  "the  pernicioiLs  system"  of  army  administra- 
tion. One  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Lord  Wolseley  to  have  taken  exception  to  the  system  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  and  while  it  was  working  out  such  awful  results  to 
our  army,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  war  w'as  nearly  over,  and  he  him- 
self had  been  superseded,  and  "become  possesstnl"  of  a  grievance. 

*  *  « 

A  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
Log-rolling  has  recently  "given  himself  up,"  as  they  .say  in  the 
Confessed.       police  courts,  in  regard  to  his  political  sins.     Ho 

has  boastfully  confessed  to  a  newspaper  re- 
view-er  in  his  own  constituency  how  he  "works"  the  departments ; 
how  he  maiiiages  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
log-rollers ;  and  how  he  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  officers 
of  the  Government  departments  from  exhibiting  "a  contempt"  fur 
his  constituency  into  what  he  calls  "the  other  way."  "It  is,"  he 
says,   "just  how   one  manipulates  them !" 

*  *  * 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Albany  Legis- 
The  State  lature  (U.S.A.).  to  prevent  the  use  of  small 
as  Oculist,      type  in  the  printing  of  books  and  newspapers  in 

New  York  State. 


OLitei'ature  atiD  Hit. 


The  Daily  Mail  (London)  has,  througii  its 
Wentworth  Sydney  correspondent,  referred  to  the  prophetic 
as  a  Poet.  character  of  William  Charles  Weutworth'.s  prize 
poem  of  1823.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
♦hat  at  that  date,  nearly  80  years  ago,  Wentworth  took  part  at 
Cambridge  in  the  competition  for  a  prize  poem  on  the  subject,  of 
Australia.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  W.  M.  Praed,  whose  peems 
are  now  well  known,  but  the  second  was  awarded  to  Wentworth. 
The  following  concluding  stanza  is  reproduced  by  the  London  .yau-nal 
to  which  we  have  referred.  After  making  some  allowance  for  toe 
youthful  grandiloquence  of  "early"  poems,  there  is  clearly  discerjuOle 
IE  Its  swollen  periods  a  recognition  of  Australia's  great  future,  though 
it  is  equally  clear  that  .the  poet  contemplated  not  exactly  a  supple- 
mentai-y  military  strength  in  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  but  rather 
a  resurrection  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  British  supremacy, 
which  might,  in  the  meantime,  have  been  lost  in  Europe.  Australia 
was  to  become  not  a  greater,  but  a  "new"  Britannia,  when  tlie  old 
one  (wliich  is  now  greater  than  ever!)  has  "bent  the  vanquished 
knee."      In  that  respect  the  poem  is  far  from  prophetic. 

"And,  oh,  Britannia,  should  thou  cease  to  ride 
Despotic  Empress  of  Old  Ocean's  tide ;  — 
Should  thy  tamed  hon,  spent  his  former  might — 
No  longer  roar,  the  terror  of  the  fight :  — 
Should  e'er  arrive  that  dark,  disastrous  hour. 
When,  bowed  by  luxury, thou  yield'st  to  power ; 
When  thou,  no  longer  freest  of  the  free. 
To  some  proud  victor  bend'st  the  vanquished  knee, 
May  all  thy  glories  in  another  sphere 
Relume,  and  sliineiniore  brightly  still  than  here: 
May  this — thy  last-born   infant — then  arise. 
To  "glad  thy  heart,  and  greet  they  parent  eyes  ; 
And  Australasia  float,  with  flag  unfurled, 
A  New  Britannia  in  another  world." 


Mk.  Henry  Lawson's  volume  of  verses,  "In  the 

An  Australian   Days  When  the  World  was  Wide,"  has  recently 

Poet.  been  reviewed  by  the  Athcnaciun.      The  notice  is 

kindly,  but  cannot  be  said  to  give  him  "the  hall 
mark."  Thus :  "Although  thev  (the  verses)  do  not  quite  touch  the 
higher  levels  of  poetry,  yet  they  have  real  and  vital  qualities  of 
freshness,  vigour,  and  sincerity  of  feeling."  '•'■ 

The  reason  (given  by  the  critic)  why  Mr.  Lawson's  verses  do  not 
touch  the  higher  levels'  is  that  "great  poets  are  at  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  and  not  upon  its  periphery.  .  .  .  The  great  poet, 
therefore,  is  neither  a  worldling  nor  a  backwoodsman;  he  is  a 
scholar,  who  has  kept  his  mind  and  soul  clear  from  the  rust  of  books, 
and  can  feel  and  see,  being  tuned  to  the  heart  of  things.         Ine 


critic,  whose  logic  is  certainly  not  obtrusive,  patronisingly  adds ; 
"Mr.  Lawsoii  lias  hardly  the  training  in:  i/niiatul.  The  experieiico 
which  ho  shapes  into  verse  is  the  uiiworked  crude  ore.  The  streaks 
of  literary  influence  in  him— -the  Hret  Harte  here,  the  Kipling 
there — stand  out ;  they  are  not  woven  into  that  indefinable  n.ittem 
of  blended  hues  which  forms  the  fairest  background  for    inuividuoJ 

utterance." 

«  •  « 

I'lntMSiiED  anonj-mously  by  .hilin  .\hirniv,  in   the  now 

An    English-  scries,  the  elelteishaveraisol  an  extraordinary  entliusi- 

woman's        asm  of  diRcus.iion  in  Knj^lnnd.   We  confess  our  surprise. 

Love  Letters.   Tlic  book  was  submitted  to  us  for  review  last  quarter, 

l>nl  we  passed  it  by,  as  il  ajiiieal<'<l  very  motlcrulely  to 
our  iiiti  rest  and  mil  at  all  to  our  curiosity.  \\  e  bad  no  doubt  then,  aud 
we  declare — sulijei^t  to  a  luuuan  possibility  of  error  '. — that  wo  have  no 
doubt  now  of  tlie  letters  havin;^  been  written  by  somo  clever  ami  fanciful 
person,  probably  iu  consoqueuee  of  the  success  of  Miss  Wliarton's  Cijt 
from  the  O'rure.  As  to  whether  Ibe  writer  was  Miss  Wharton  herself,  or 
another,  we  have  no  opinion  ;  if  .Vliss  Wharton,  we  salute  her  elevoriiess. 
There  is  a  tide  iTi  llie  allairs  of  men— hers  just  now  must  1»  leading  on  to 
fortune.  We  arc  sustained  l)y  knowing  that  Mrs.  W.  R.  (,'lill'ord,  Lucas 
Malet,  Mrs.  Cragie  (.lohn  "Oliver  Hobbes),  Mrs.  Cbolniondely,  .Miss 
Foster,  Beatrice  Harraden,  Miss  Violet  Hunt,  and  C.  V.  Itainiond,  all 
women  of  exjiericnce  in  literary  matters,  consider  the  love  letters  fictitious. 
Our  personal  pieju<liee  against  them  is  that  they  arc  dull.  Certainly 
they  seemed  tons  the  work  of  a  woman  ;  Ijut  the  latest  report  concerning 
them  is  tliat  they  are  the  work  of  a  man  Brain  has  no  sex — yet  we 
could  have  sworn  a  woman  wrote  them  a  refined,  romantic,  cultivated, 
and  highly  suntiniental  woman.  H  indeed  they  are  the  offspring  of  a 
man's  mind,  tliis  is  the  most  interesting  thing  about  ihcni. 


That  dillctantc  journal,   Thf.   Athemeuin,  of  February 

Greek    or       1(>,    contains    a   ieariio<l    notice    of    a    new    work    by 

American?     Professor    Saintsbury— vf    Jlistori/  of   Criticism.    The 

writer  of  the  notice,   in  spc.iking  of  tlie  scope  of  the 

enquiry  involved  in  the  title,  says  ;  "  To  go  through  the  ages  since  men 

began  to  be  conscious  of  ditt'erences  in  literary  quality,  and  note  what  they 

liave  said  on   the  suliject     .     .     .    would  have  been,  in  Aristotle's  phrase, 

' '  a  very  large  order." 

We  have  always  considered  this  phrase  an  unniistakablo  Yankee 
vulgarism,  wliicb,  "having  had  a  sbopkceping  or  commcrcialtraveHer 
origin,  has  since  been  applied  in  a  liusy  age  (as  a  verbal  short-cut)  to  a 
wreat  variety  of  undertakings  of  any  kind  which  seemed  to  involve  a  great 
expenditureOf  eiVort  of  one  kind  or  anotlicr  :  aud  it  would  require  some 
more  direct  evidence  than  the  otf-lianil  reference  to  it,  even  in  an 
Alhttm'tim  article,  to  convince  us  of  its  Aristotlean  origin.  The  phrase  is, 
in  its  primary  sense,  so  unmistakcably  commercial,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Ari.stotle  ever  experienced  conditions  of  society  such  as  could 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plirasc  iu  any  liut  iis  primary  signification 
We  shall  expect  to  sec  the  point  taken  up  in  a  subsequent  number  of  The. 
Athend'ion  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  our  Australian  reailers  might  interest 
themselves.  We  have  used  the  |)hrasc  ourselves,  but  always  with  a 
consciousness  of  literary  slackness.  Incidentally,  we  may  add  that 
The  Alhenomm  notice  of  Professor  Saintsbury's  work  pertinently  observes, 
in  regard  to  its  great  literary  significance  :  "  Few  more  thorough  books 
than  tliis  have  been  turned  out  in  our  own  time." 
♦  *  * 

Mr.  W.  .T.  Buvan,  the,  so  far,  unsuccessful  aspirant  for 

Word  the  United  States  Presidency,   contributed  an  article 

Painting.       to   the    Xorth   American    Rvirw    for   December,    on 

"The  Election   for   1900."     He   quotes   the   following 

overdone  piece  of  word  scene-painting,  as  the  answer  of  a  member  of  the 

Republican  party  to  a  Democratic,  who  asked  him  whether  ho  would  vote 

the  Democratic  ticket?      "No,   a  thousand   times  No  !     P.l  rather  go  to 

sea  in  a  boat  of  stone,   with   sails   of  ir.m.  and  oars  of  Icail  :   the  w-rath  ot 

God  for  a  gale,  and  hell  for  a  port."     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  and 

the  phraseolo^.y  are  Mr.  Bryan's  own  ;  hut  ho  has  always  been  modest. 

•  »  » 

Wk  have  had  occasion   more  than  once  to  comment 

R    L.  Steven-   upon  the  practice  of  booming  authors,   and  so  lifting 

son.  them   into  the  seventh    heaven  of  popular  adoration 

until  the  booming  operations  have  served  their 
purpose  and  are  at  an  end,  when  the  author's  fame,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  comes  down  with  a  run.  A  few  years  ago  R.  L.  Stevenson  under- 
went this  humiliating  operation.  But  after  the  descent  even  after  us 
death  twovoUimesof  his  letters  were  published,  and  they  w-ere  quite 
the  best  things  he  had  ever  written.  Yet  the  general  public,  who  i.ad 
ioined  in  the  "rush"  at  boom  time,  were  now  "  tired,  and  the  two 
Volumes  of  letters  were  not  very  widely  read.  The  general  public  have  never 
taken  the  same  interest  in  them,  because,  as  m  the  case  of  music,  in  which 
"  the  many  '  consider  a  "  tune  '  indispensable,  they  have  not  a  plot  and 
a  good  supply  of   "  not  too  close  "   dialogue  ! 

It  is   in  view  of  these  facts,  gratifying  to  see  by  Tla  Athenaumt\\a.i 
there  is  a  new  edition  ;   that  five  editions  have  already  been  pubhshed. 

*  =;:  * 

Mb     Maurice    Hewlett,   the   author    of    that^ 
An  Antipodean  delightful  media-val  novel,  "Tho  Forest  Lovere 
Coincidence,   has    just  published   a  new   romance     of     which 
Coinciaence.  ^^^^^  J^^    ^^^^^j.  ^^  n^n  U   the   central    figure. 

The  book  is  entitled,  "Richard  Yea-and-Nay." 
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We  havo  all  read  and  been  delighted  with  T^lrs. 
A   Literary      Gaskell's  "Cranford,"  and  we  don't  want  to  know 
Paul  Pry.      how  much  of  it  is  -actual  fact,"  and  how  much 
"imagiuation,"     based    on    observation ;     but    a 
literary  busvbody-a  reverend-lias  just  written  a  "ittle  volume  - 
the   smaller  the  better,  we  thiuk-in  which    according  to  the  an- 
nouncement  of   Ills   pubhshers,   "all  accessible  information   wiU    be 
ghen  about  the  town  of  Knutsford  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  eonnect.on 
with  it  "       "We  should  recommend  the  rev.   gentleman  to  turn  lus 
attention  to  the  compilation  of  a  cookery  book  or  a  ready  reckoner, 
as  btst  adapted  to  his  love  of  facts. 

»  »  * 

Charles  Under    the    head     of     "Literary    Gossip,"     the 

Dudley  Allieiwum    says  that  the  most  successful  ot  tlie 

Warner.  writings  of  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner  was 

-Alv  Shimmer  in  a  Garden,"  published  m  18,  b. 
In  a  commercial  sense,  that  may  be  true ;  but  his  "Back  Log 
Studies'' was  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it,  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, though  possibly  not  as  well  known. 

»  » 

We  have  had  in  our  short  journalistic  life  occa- 

The  Ethics  of   siou  to    draw  the  attention  of    more    than  one 

Journalism,     leading  daily  newspaper  to  the  fact  that     some- 

body"  had  taken  whole  paragraphs  and  whole 
articles,  bodilv,  from  our  columns,  and  reproduced  them  in  their 
own  without  the  slishtest  acknowledgment  of  their  source.  iiy 
means  of  a  gentle  remindor,  calling  attention  to  the  act  of  r^v 
urooriation,  an  acknowledgment,  separated  by  a  space  of  two  days 
from  the  publication  of  the  purloined  article,  has  been  inserted ;  but 
even  that  reminder  has  been  ignored  in  some  cases.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  case  in  which  a  Queensland  weekly  has  taken  a  whole 
article  (written  for  United  Austr.vlia  by  Mr.  Barton,  on  "Great 
Britain's  Attitude  Towards  the  Australian  Commonwealth"),  and 
inserted  it  in  its  own  columns  in  unusually  large  type,  as  an  original 
article,  ■l^ithout  makino;  the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  or  about  the 
article  itself.  This  process  of  obtaining  hterary  matter  was  adopted 
once  before  by  the  same  journal,  and  the  acknowledgement  was  jjlaced 
in  another  portion  of  the  appropriating  paper — in  small  type.  Literarj' 
matter  is  a  marketable  article ;  and  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  stealing  it,  however  big  or  influeirtial  the  appropriating 
organ  mav  be.  is,  thoucrh  more  abstract,  not  much  less  immoral  than 
th^  act  which  in  courts  of  law  goes  by  the  name  of  larceny. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  and  cleverly-written  little  book, 
The  Ethics  of  George  Henry  Lewes'  "Principles  of  Success  in 
Literature.  Literature,"  republished  by  Walter  Scott, 
London,  has  formed  the  subject  of  some  corres- 
pondence that  throws  a  light  on  the  practices  of  publishers.  Mr.  F. 
N.  Scott  complains  in  the  Afhenaum  that  "the  text  and  notes  of  this 
edition,  with  the  exception  of  four  notes,  are  taken  without 
material  change"  from  an  edition  prepared  by  him  for  Boston  (U.S.) 
publishers,  with  no  other  acknowledgment  than  a  reference  to  his 
name  in  a  footnote.  A  note  in  another  column  of  the  present  issue 
of  United  AtisfraJia  will  show  tliat  the  same  epidemic  has  extended 
to  some  respectable  Australian  newspapers. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  lately  contained  a 
English  sliort  article  on  the  hindrances  to  Parliamentary 

Journalism  membership  under  the  Commonwealth,  on  ae- 
on Australia,  count  of  the  great  distance  of  the  legislative 
centre  from  the  different  Australian  capitals.  A 
rumour  had  reached  the  journal  in  question  in  regard  to  Mr.  Reid 
and  the  professional  disadvantage  of  his  leaving  the  scene  of  his 
practice.  "Mr.  Reid  is  a  Sydney  man  (says  the  baily  Chronicle), 
and  the  new  Parliament  will  be  held  in  Melbourne  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Reid's  professional  work  need  not,  therefore,  be  interfered  with 
any  more  than  it  has  hitherto  been."  So  much  for  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  London  journalism. 


Mark  Twain,  speaking  at  a  Lotos  Club  dinner. 

What  alluded  to  the  financial  trouble  from   which   he 

Diogenes       had  emerged,  and  said  that  out  of  his  seventy-six 

Looked  for.      creditors,   seventy-five   of     them   came     to  "  hira 

spontaneously,    and    said :     "Don't    worry,    and 

don't  hurry  " 


The     Alhenii'um     says — kindly — of   the   late    Sir 
Fame  or  Arthur  SulKvan  that  "he  was  a  musician  whos-' 

Fortune.  name  was  a  household  word,  whose  fame  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  was 
pleasant  in  manner,  and  he  professed  the  quality  of  simplicity,  a 
strong  sign,  if  not  an  actual  proof  of  genius"  ;  and  then  follows  this 
pathetic  and  thought-stirring  record :  "Many  of  his  wellwishers,  and 
of  those  who  recognise  his  ability,  have  felt  that  his  gifts  might 
have  been  more  profitably  employed — that  he  might  have  walked  in 
higher  paths  of  his  art." 

Having  regard  to  the   millions  of  ears  that  were   charmed,  of 
l.earts  that  were  warmed,  of  sides  that  were  shaken,  of  worries  that 


were  dispelled,  by  those  inimitable   twin  (Gilbert-Sullivan)  produc- 
tions, such  an  epitaph,  however  true,  has  an  ungrateful  ring  about  it. 

•  *  » 

"A  Kipling  Reader"  for  school  purposes  is  the 

Too  much  of    latest     publisher's   scheme     for    forcing    on     an 

a  Good  Thing,   already    glutted   market   a  commodity    which    is 

certainly  not  rising  in  value.  It  may  prove 
hi<Thlv  popular  to  the  boys',  for  whose  "education"  it  is  published ; 
bul  it  has  been  asked  very  pertinently,  whether  it  is  quite  m  place 
to  ask  scholars  (either  girls  or  boys)  to  read  aloud,  m  sclioo  ,  such 
elegant  sentences  as:  "Isn't  it  damned  good:-  and  "The  giddy  gar- 
den-goat all  round"  which  occur  in  the  so-called  "Reader"." 
»  *  • 

Mr.  Phillip  Mennell,  who,  some  ten  or  more 

Australian       years  ago,  pubhshed  a  "Dictionary  of  Australian 

Bioeraphy.      Biography."  is  now  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of 

his  work.     The    Alhewvnm    observes  that  "events 

move  fast  in  Austraha.  and  new  men  have  come  to  the  front  since 

the  work  appeared ;    but  Mr.    Mennell  will  have  some  difficulty  in  - 

guessing  who  will  form  the  Opposition  and  the  second  Cabinet  of  the 

Commonwealth." 

The  int<?rmittent  character— the  ebb  and  flow  of  fame  in  regard 
to  Australians  is  so  noticeable,  that  it  would  be  well  if  such  publica- 
tions were  confined  to  persons  who  not  only  "come  to  the  front,  but 
who  "stay  there"  for  a  reasonable  time.  Biography  would  then  be  a 
more  interesting  if  less  comprehensive  study. 

*  *  * 

The   Times  has  published  correspondence  showing  the 

Newspaper    enormous    advance    in     every    feature   of   newspaper 

Progress.       enterprise  during  the  last  century.     The  Times  of  the 

year  1800  was  limited  to  four  pages,  \vith  four  columns 

in  each  pace.     Half  of  the  16  columns  consisted  of  advertisements,   and 

the  balance-about  1200  wonls- comprised  all  the  news  of  the  (Lay.     The 

eharce  was  then  sixpence.     The  Tim's  for  1000,  consisted  of  (average)  631 

columns,  containing  113,000  words  daily,  and  was  sold  for  threepence      In 

other   words,  twelve  times  as  much  matter  is    now   given   for   halt   the 


Most  middle-aged  people  remember  reading, 
Erewhon,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  clever  little  book, 
entitled  "Erewhon"  ("Nowhere"  spelt  backwards), 
which  pourtraved  an  imaginary  community  on  the  lines  of  Bulwer 
Lvtton's  "Coining  Race."  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  who  wrote  Erewhon 
in"  New  Zealand,  is  now  contemplating  a  continuation,  to  be  entitled 
"Erewhon  Revisited." 

•  •  • 

It  has  lately  transpired  that  the  great  tenor  was 
Sims  Reeves,    bom  in   18i8,  instead  of  1822,   as  long  believed. 
He  was  thus  in  his  83rd  year  when  he  died. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  "not  only  did  he  make  assiduous  study  of 
the  art  of  singing,  but  he  applied  himself  to  liarmony,  and  also 
acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  The  great  Berlioz  spoke  of  him  as  "a  very  good  musician. 
It  is  authoritatively  admitted  that  Sims  Reeves  has  never  before 
or  since  been  excelled  as  an  oratorio  tenor. 

The  Times  produced  a  most  sympathetic  notice  of  the  great 
tenor's  death.  "He  was."  we  are  told,  "born  in  1818.  the  son  of  a 
musician  •  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  drunk  in  music  with  his 
mother's  milk.  His  father  took  him  in  hand  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  at  14  he  was  acting  as  organist.  Un 
his  gaining  his  natural  voice  he  appeared  in  opera,  but  as  a  baritone. 
He  was  clearly  a  tenor,  and  he  appeared  as  a  tenor  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  PurceU's  music  to  "King  Arthur,"  and  in  other  operas.  In  1847  he 
appeared  in  "Lucia,"  and  won  an  immediate  triumph  as  both  a 
sineer  and  actor.  From  this  time  his  career  was  one  long  and 
uniform  success,  alike  in  opera  and  oratorio.  No  doubt,  his  prac- 
tice of  refusing  to  apnear  on  any  occasion,  when  his  voice  wa§  not  in 
perfect  order,  contributing  largely  to  the  result  that  he  kept  his 
powers  for  an  extraordinarily  long  time.  It  caused  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  public  throusrh  a  long  course  of  years,  and  his  habit  of 
sendinf  excuses  was  almost  proverbial.  His  body  was  cremated. 
«  «  * 

The  influence  of  the  ''almighty  dollar''  has 
Sea  Power.  apparently  attached  itself  to  that  steady  and 
level-headed  writer — the  originator  of  the  phrase 
"Sea  power."  The  Athemeum  says:  "Captain  Mahan  is  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  he  is  yielding"  to  the  temptation  to  write  too 
fast,;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  remarkable  and  deserved 
literary  reputation,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  published,  as  a  book, 
'The  Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,'  "  Again  :  "The  style  is  not 
what  we  are  used  to  from  Captain  Mahan." 

We  all  know  that  Stevenson,  recognising  the  scant  courtesy 
which  the  busy  nractical  world  pays  even  to  a  genius,  in  his  own 
generation,  if  he  be  poor,  cast  the  die  in  favour  of  money-making 
literature.  We  show  elsewhere  thait  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  Lilly 
the  philosopher,  have  done  the  same.  Can  the  public,  who  frequently 
allow  discovered  erenius — if  it  be  poor — to  lie  in  the  dirt,  grumble 
at  the  more  sordid  choice  of  clever  men? 
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Here    is    news    for   the    bibliomaniac :     "Lorna 

A  Spreading     Doouc,"  18G9,  in  ihe.  orUjinal  blue  chth  (marlc  tho 

Disease.         plulosopliioal   importance  of   tliis  attribute  I)  lias 

been  sold  (ami  presnmably  been  bought !)  for  £37 

R.  L.  Sterouson's  "New  xVrabian  Nights,"  1882,  first  edition,  "H-ent*' 

(and  presumably  was  taken!)  for  £14  10s.      "It  is  an  ill  wind!" 

*  *  « 

The  importance  of  tho  de-ath  of  Professor  Max 
Max    Muller.     Muller  is  estimated  by  27ic  Times— nt  nearly  two 

columns.  "In  him,"  we  are  told,  "we  lose  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  prolific  writers  of  our  time;  one  whose  voice 
has  charmed  several  generations  of  l<;nglishinen,  who  w;us  a  great 
scholar,  a  favourite  in  society,  tho  friend  and  intiniato  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  time ;  who  coining  to  England  early  in  life 
threw  in  his  lot  with  us,  and  w-as  counted  among  our  foremost 
writers.  His  father  was  a  poet — one  of  no  mean  order — his  own 
earliest  aptitude  was  for  music.  His  first  ambition  was  to  be  a  great 
performer  or  coninoser,  and  in  this  field  he  had  no  mean  talents. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  the  Uigliest  aptitude  for  .specu- 
lation. 'Kant's  Critique'  had  been  hi.s  constant  companion.  No 
writer  of  his  time  was  more  prolific,  and  the  list  of  his  works  in 
En'  asn  and  German  fills  some  pages  of  the  British  Museum  cata- 
logue. He  translated,  he  edited,  ho  lectured,  he  contributed 
prefaces  to  the  books  of  liis  friends ;  he  popularised  his  own  subject, 
and  made  excursions  into  other  fields  ;  and  lie  never  touched  anything 
without  illuminating  and  adorning  it — without  leaving  a  trail  of 
light  and  a  stir  of  awakened  interest." 

*  *  * 

It  is  recorded  that  during  1900  the  number  of 

The  Poet's       visitors  to   the   birthplace  of  Robert  Burns  was 

Reward.         43,8;i7,  and  to  his  monument,  half  a  mile  distant, 

C6,941 — an  increase  in  the  former  of  1328,  and 
in  the  latter  3113  over  the  previous  year.  These  figures  are  said  to 
be  the  highest  on  record.  How  suggestive!  Burns  died  in  179G, 
just  lOo  years  ago  ;  so  that  it  lia.s  taken  a  full  centui-y  for  the  English 
speaking  people  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  his  utterances.  We 
are  indeed  an  intelligent  people.  Was  it  Burns'  mother  or  brother — 
it  was  one  of  them — who  after  his  death  referred  in  angered  irony 
to  the  contradiction  of  erecting  a  monument  to  one  who  had  beeii 
allowed  during  his  life  almost  to  starve.  "He  asked  them  for  bread," 
said  one  or  the  other,  "and  they  gie  him  a  stane  I" 

*  *  * 

Australian       We   Australians    speak    enthusiastically   of    Mr. 

War  Corres-     Donald   McDonald's    "How   We  Kept  "  the   Flag 

pondents.        Flying,"   but  the    Athemviim     is  measured    and 

unappreciative.      It    speaks   of   the    account    of 

"Mournful  Monday"  as  "confused."    It  complains  also  that  the  author 

"  does  not  bring  out  so  strongly  as  other  w'riters  the  part  played  in 

tiie  battle — not  in  preparation  for  it — by  the  sappers." 

The  same  journal  recently  reviewed  Mr.  F.  Wilkinson's  "Australia 
at  the  Front :  A  Colonial  View  of  the  Boer  War."  The  notice  is 
of  a  rambling,  inconsequential  order,  which  begins  nowhere,  and 
ends  where  it  started.  It  admits  "that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  points  touched  by  the  volume  in  wliich  it  adds  to  our  previous 
knowledge";  and  then  it  observes,  with  questionable  taste,  that 
"assuming  that  the  author,  whose  photograph  suggests  a  favourable 
impression  of  him,  is  to  he  trusted,  the  book  should  be  studied  by 
those  who  have  the  condition  of  our  army  at  heart." 

•  #  » 

A  PROMINENT  London  journal  draws  attention  to 

Australian       the  fact  that  "the  most  noticeable  point"  in  the 

Astronomy,     annual  report   of  the   Board   of  Visitors  of  the 

Melbourne  Observatory  is  that  the  director  (Mr. 

Ellery — for    many     years     Government    Astronomer    of     Victoria), 

although    fully     discharging     all    the     duties    of    his     office,     and 

carrying      out     much     valuable     research     work,      has     not     yet 

received    his  full  official   title,   or  that   increase    of  stipend    which 

should   accompany  his  hirrher  position."       The  same  journal  draws 

attention  to  the  valuable  a.strononiical  work  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Ru.ssell, 

Government  Astronomer,  of  New  South  Wales. 

*  «  # 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  draws  attention  to  tlic 
The  Nevif  fact  that  in  a  "library  of  famous  literature," 
Spelling^.  recently   printed   and   published   in  England,   in 

which  the  works  of  Pope,  Macaulay,  Tennyson, 
Jowett,  Gibbon,  and  others,  figure  prominently,  the  American  spell- 
ing is  adopted,  as  for  in.st<ances :  Offense,  defense,  labor,  neighbor, 
sepulclier.  We  presume  the  stereotyped  plates  have  been  sent 
from  America  to  England  for  use  in  the  latter  country ;  and,  of 
course,  the  alteration  could  not  be  made  without  destroying  the 
plates. 

The     Athfmi'um     sa.vs   of   the   author  of   half   a 
England's        century's  London   Tuncli  cartoons :    "We   oueht 
Greatest         not,  we  suppose,  to  grudge  Sir  John  Tenniel  his 
Cartoonist,      well-earned  re.st  from  the  weekly  labours  which 
have  done  so  mucli  to  make  Pvnch  unique.    Still 
the  paper  will  hardlv  be  the  same  without  him.      His  beautiful  clear 
line,    his  sense  of  dignity,    and   also   of   humour,  a  gift  of  making 
figures  live  which  many  artists  lack,  and  excellent  draughtsinanship 
which  shirked  nothing — all  these  finalities  are  only  too  rare  in  com- 
bination.   Long  may  he  live !    He  is  one  of  the  fittest  representatives 
of  the  lasrt;  century  to  encourage  the  new." 


TiiK  ambition  of  the  French  scliolaatic  world  to 

French  Made    poi)ularise  its  national  language — some  detaibs  of 

Easy.  which    we    miiitioiied   in   our    lu-st    isauc — is   ii  )t 

meeting  with  universal  favour.  The  Athtn:iuin 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "momriitous  order,  which  will  reioliit ionise  tho  teach- 
ing of  French,  not  mily  in  France,  but  all  over  the  world."  One  of  tho 
rea.sons  given  by  the  French  Government  fur  the  change  is  :  that  tho 
existing  rules  have  made  the  learning  of  the  hingiiage  "very  difficult 
to  foreigners."  The  journal  from  which  we  (lUote  observes  that 
"this  large  Imperial  idea — that  of  preserving  ami  spreailing  tho 
supremacy  of  French  a«  a  world-language — being  in  our  opinion  not 
attainable,  it  remains  to  consider  whether  the  abolition  of  the  deli- 
cacies of  syntax,  for  the  purpose  of  faeilltaling  the  passing  of  exami- 
nations, is  an  object  worthy  of  such  a  revolution." 
»  «  • 

Two   recent  biographies   of   Verdi   and    Wagner 

A   Patient       show  that   tho  latter  composer   had  to   wait  two 

Musician,      years  for  the  first  production  of  "Rienzi,"  "Dor 

Fliegendo        Hollander"       "Tannhiiuser,"       and 

"Lohengrin,"  and  eight  years  for  that  of  "Tristan";  and  it  appears 

that  even  after  Lizt  produced  "Tioheugrin"  at  Weimar,  in  IS.'iO.  no 

new    work  of    Wagner's   apjieared  on    any  stage  until    \'i  years  had 

elai>sed,  though  lietween   those  dalcvs  Verdi   luul  accpiired  both  fame 

and  fortune  by  his  more  popular,  though  more  ephemeral,  "Rigoletto" 

(1801),  "II  Trovatore,"  and  "La  Traviat/a"  (both  in  18.J3). 

»  #  # 

TiiK  hiimlnn  Times  states  that  it  came  into 
Antique  existence  as  a  newspaper  on  January  1st,  1788. 

Journalism.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  cause  or  doctrine 
it  has  }iol  espoused  during  that  period. 

«  *  • 

Mn.  Authur  W.  Jose  (late  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.), 
An  Australian   who  imblished  about  two  years  ago  a  text  book 
Author.  upon  "The  British  Kinpire,"  which  was  favourably 

noticed  in  ICnglish  reviews,  has  now  been 
employed  in  the  writing  of  the  January  number  of  the  "Temple 
Cyclop:edic  Primers,"  the  title  of  which  is  "Au.stralasia,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  New  Zealand." 

*  *  •  " 

In    reviewing   this    latest    work   on   the    gre.at 

Moriey'S         "Protector,"  the    Allitmeum   says:   "Without  dis- 

"  Cromwell."     respect  of  any  kind,  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that 

there  are  perhaps  only  two  men  in  England  duly 

equipped  and  fit  to  write  on  Cromwell."     And  then  two  names  are 

mentioned,  neither   of  which  is  that  of  the   author  under  review. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  oblic|ne  thrust,  the  review   speaks  of  Mr. 

Morlev  as   "at  once  (whatever  that  stereotyped   phrase  is  meant  to 

convev)  a  man  of  letters,  a  philosopher,  and  a  statesman." 

The  disqualification  charged  against  Mr.  Morley  is  evidently  his 
Home  Rule  leanings,  and  the  conse<|Uent  bias  against  everybody 
who  is  not  or  was  not  sympathetic  to  Ireland.  "What  we  do  feel 
with  some  assurance"  (says  the  critic)  "is  that  his  (Mr.  Morley's)  view 
of  Cromwell's  work  in  Ireland  is  influenced  by  his  later  appreciation 
of  the  lii.story  of  that  unliappy  country." 
»  *  • 

Thc  Poet  Laureate  recently  unveiled  a  memorial 
Chaucer.         window  to  Chaucer  on  thc  occasion  of  the  oOOth 

anniversary  of  his  death.  In  the  course  of  an 
address  he  said  (vide  The  Times)  that  Chaucer  was  tho  first  great 
personality  in  our  histoi-j,  whether  monarch,  statesman,  warrior,  or 
poet,  wlio  stood  before  us  clearly,  as  reiiresenting  what  was  now  felt 
by  us  all  to  be  the  Kngli.sh  type  of  character  and  intellect.  He  was 
English  in  his  love  of  the  healthy  open  air,  in  his  jovial  humour,  in 
his  practical  temperament  and  bu.siness-like  capacity,  as  well  a-s  in 
his  nrofound  consciousness  of  man's  spiritual  dignity  and  moral  duty." 

It  is  said  that  Emerson  would  not  read  a  book 
Connoisseurs  that  was  not  at  lea.st  one  year  old  ;  and  of  Carlyle 
in  Literature,   it  is  reported  that  he  would  not  allow  books  to 

accumulate  in  his  house,  but  would  send  them 
away  directly  he  had  got  what  he  w.anted  out  of  tlieni.  Now  it  is 
being  said  that  the  late  Bishop  of  London  boasted  thait  the  ten  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life  were  those  in  which  he  refrained  from  reading 
any  literature  written  after  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centui-y.  Dr. 
Johnson  would  surely  not  be  considered  deficient  in  intellectuality 
to-day.   and  yet  he  never  saw  any  literaiture  belonging  to  tho  19th 

century. 

»  #  ♦ 

The    Times,    in   speaking    of   Lord    Lansdowne's 

England's       apnointment  to  tlie  Foreign  Secretaryship,  thu-s 

Foreign  summarises   his  qualificiitions :     "He   is   a    grand 

Secretary.       m/i/n' m.  and  he  bears  an  historic  name — things 

which  count  in  dealing  with  Continental  Powers, 
even  in  these  democratic  days.  He  has  held  two  of  the  grcatefit 
posts  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  both  of  them  involving  con.stant 
attention  to  foreign  affairs — the  Vice-royalty  of  Canada,  and  th.at  of 
India:  and  his  administration  was  in  both  cases  successful.  Add  to 
tliis  large  experience  of  the  greatest  affairs,  and  ac(|uaintancc  with 
Imperial  problems,  a  foreign  etlucation  which  places  him  in  a  highly 
advantjigeous  nosition  in  dealing  with  thc  Ministers  and  Amba.ssadors 
of  European  Powers,  and  it  will  be  vseen  that  |there  are  few  men 
who  can  show  a  similar  training."  "It  is  not  a  small  thing  in  a 
Foreign  Secretary  (adds  the  same  authority)  that  he  should  be 
endowed  with  urbanity,  courtesy,  and  personal  charm  of  manner. 
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These  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  and  they  go  far  to  sweeten 
diplomacy  L  they  go  to  sweeten  life  "  Although  snch  a  political  iigure 
wouia  find  our  Australian  rougli-and-tumble  pohtics  too  trying  to  be 
congenial,  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character  and  career  is 
decidedly  elevating. 


Commercial  auD  3nC)U5tnal. 

The  death  of  Sir  Edward  Knox,  at   Sydney,  in 

A  Worthy       Januai-y  last,  at  the  age  of  81,  removed  from  the 

Australian      commercial  world  one  of  a  type  of  men  which  is 

Citizen.  unfortunately  too  rare  in  Australia.     For  over 

sixty  years  he  took  a  more  or  less  prominent  part 

in  the   business,  social"  and  public  hfe  of  the  colony,  and  in  each 

sphere  of  activity  proved  liimsolf  to  be  in  every  sense  of  the  term 

one  of  Nature's  gentlemen.     He  passed,  away  bearing  the  esteem  of 

all  who  knew  him,  having  loft  his  mark  in  a  notable  way  upon  many 

important  institutions  of  the  colony.     Of  English  parentage,  he  was 

bom  at  Elsiuore,  in  Denmark,  in  1819,  and  received  his  education  at 

the  Danish  scliool  of  Siiroe  and  the  College  of  Liibeck.     After   a  short 

clerical  experience  in  London,  at  a  salary  of  £40  a  year,   he  came 

to  Austraha,  which  he  reached  in  1840.    For  a  few  years  he  spent  his 

life   upon  the  land,  but  he  was  essentially  a  business  man,  and  in 

1843   was   appointed   manager   of  the  Australian   Sugar   Company, 

■wliich,  twelve  years  later,     became    the     Colonial    Sugar    Refining 

Company. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Sir  Edward  Knox  was  that  of  an  i 
essentially  successful  man,"  whose  success  was  bound  up  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Under  his  control  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Company  became  the  largest  trading  concern  in  Australia,  if 
not  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Its  progress  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  when  he  assumed  the  management  there  was  one  small 
refinery,  turning  out  1000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  whereas  to-day  it 
has  five  large  refineries  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  producing 
over  1.^0.000  tons  per  annum.  It  owns,  besides,  sugar  plantations 
and  mills  capable  of  making  100,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  each  year. 
In  this  great  advance,  while  the  proprietors  have  reaped  their  re- 
ward, the  whole  of  Australasia  has  benefited.  The  company  now 
employs  thousands  of  men,  and  has  never  been  involved  in  any 
labour  troubles,  which  means  that  a  large  industrial  population  has 
found  profitable  employment,  and  the  wealth  of  the  community  has 
been  greatly  added  to.  To  this  result  the  deceased  gentleman  con- 
tributed greatly  by  his  remarkable  organizing  powers,  administra- 
tive capacity,  ana  forethought.  He  also  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  atfairs  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  and 
in  1847  successfully  carried  through  a  scheme  to  remodel  it, 
and  to  obtain  an  Act  of  incorporation.  For  55i  years  he  took  an 
active  int.erest  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  being  made  Chairman  of 
Directors  in  1892;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  he.  in  1847,  appointed 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dibbs,  the  present  general  manager,  to  his  first  post  in 

its  service. 

*  *  * 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  men  possessing  the  business 
abilities  of  Sir  Edward  Knox  exercise  a  notable  beneficial  influence 
on  the  community  :  and  when  they  are  prepared  also  to  devote  th.;'ir 
abilities  to  the  public  interests  (as  was  the  case  with  him),  the  com- 
munity owes  such  men  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude.  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  a  member  of  the  first  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  under  responsible  government,  and,  having  resigned,  was  re- 
appointed in  1881.  He  held  the  position  until  1894,  when  he  retired 
after  a  serious  illness.  One  of  his  most  effective  pieces  of  public 
work  was  in  connection  with  the  e.stablishment  of  the  Prince  Alfred 
Hospital.  He.  with  Sir  Alfred  Roberts,  was  one  of  its  founders,  and 
he  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  his  great 
business  capacity  contributing  largely  to  the  building  up  of  that 
splendid  institution.  He  interested  himself  actively  in  church  mat,- 
ters  and  was  also  President  of  the  Union  Club.  Sir  Edward  Knox's 
unostentatious  life,  his  high  character,  flawless  reputation,  philan- 
thropic practices  and  general  high  standard  of  ciWl  and  social  con- 
duct must  have  unconsciously  influenced  hundreds  of  his  younger 
contemporaries. 


/IDiscellaneous. 

It  would   be   difficult  to  enumerate,    in    a   .short 
Lord  note,   even  a  tithe  of  the  world's  indebtedness 

Armstrong,  to  this  great  inventor  and  organizer.  Such  a 
category  of  improvements,  advances,  and  super- 
sessions, would,  if  properly  explained,  fiU  a  volume,  and  can  only  hn 
expected  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  elaborate  "Life  and  Works  " 
William  George  Armstrong  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  died  a 
peer  at  the  age  of  91.  What  a  span  of  work  and  thoueht.  of  plannino- 
and  desianing,  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends!  What  scope  for 
another  Dr.  Smiles. 

The  Time.i.  long  famous  for  its  obituarv  notices  of  the  world's 
giants,  recently  contained  a  deeply-informed  summary  of  his  life 
and  doings : 

ii,     "i"  ^°^^  "^  *'"^   *^.'"^**  developments  which  have  characterized 

the  art.  of  gunnery  during  the  last  40  or  50  years,  (s.avs  that  notice) 
l.ngland  'has  led  the  world,  and  Lord  Armstrong  may  be  said  to 


have  led  England.  .  .  .  When  he  came  on  the  scene  a  gun  was 
Uttle  better  than  a  block  of  metal  with  a  hole  bored  down  its  centre, 
not  accurate  enough  in  shooting  to  utilize  long  ranges  and  high 
velocities,  and  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  charges  necessary  to 
produce  them.  He  transformed  it  into  a  nicely  articulated  struc- 
ture, put  together  with  exact  rega,rd  for  the  various  strains  which 
each  portion  is  called  upon  to  bear."  ■„       •     ,^  j 

Gunnery  was  only  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  illuminated 
by  the  same  comprehensive  mind.  -'To  Lord  Armstrong  (says  the 
same  notice)  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  development  of  the  hy- 
drauhc  macliinerv  which  to-day  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
business  of  our  docks  and  large  railway  stations.  By  one  of  his 
inventions  hvdraulic  machinery  was  rendered  available  in  almost 
every  situation."  Lord  Armstrong  leaves  no  cliildren. 
»  »  » 

The  Times  of  January  1  spoke  in  deeply  thought- 

The  Twentieth  ful  and  eloquent  words  of  the  mysteries  that  he 

Century.         hidden  in  the  dawning   century,    formulating   a 

series  of  thought-stirring  conjectures  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  next  hundred  years  would  produce  upon  our  rac^- 
industriaUv,  socially,  poUtically,  morally,  intellectually;  and  sum- 
marising tiie  existing  advantages  from  which  we,  as  a  race,  rea<;h  out 
into  the  uncertain  but  hopeful  future,  it  speaks  thus  of  Empire  and 
of  Austraha:— "But  the  greatest  of  all  the  advantages  with  which 
we  face  the  future  Mes  in  the  fact  that  our  race  is  not  confined  to 
these  smaU  islands.  This  day  a  daughter-nation,  sprung  from  our 
loins,  is  celebrating  in  the  distant  Pacific  her  birth  as  a  great 
federated  Stat*.  Canada  has  already  lived  and  prospered  for  a 
generation  under  a  system  not  unlike  that  inaugurated  in  Austraha 
to-day,  and  never  has  her  prosperity  advanced  by  such  leaps  and 
bounds  as  within  the  last  few  years." 

.  •  • 

Horse-racing  in  young  unsettled  communities  is 
Horse-Racing  always  more  or  less  open  to  the.  charge  of  being 
in  Oueensland.conductod  for   purposes  of  gain  rather  than  of 
^  ^port  ■    and  the  stigma  seems  to  become  less  and 

less  applicable  as  communities  settle  down ;  as  class  lines  become 
more  clearly  defined,  and  as  moral  standards  become  more  widely 
recogmseji.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  conditions,  any  m,oral  derangement  in  regard 
to  popular  sports  is  more  easily  and  eagerly  obsen-ed,  and  the  body- 
social  purged  of  it  ;  whilst  under  the  unsettled  conditions  of  a  new 
society  the  fixing  of  a  sJtandard  is  nobody's  business. 

Next  to  West  Australia  (in  its  later  and  more  active  develop- 
ments) 'Queensland  may  be  said  to  be  the  youngest  and  most 
unsettled  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  existence  of  a  demoralisd  tone, 
in  regard  to  the  sport  in  question,  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
surprising ;  but  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  one  of  the  few  journals 
speciallv  devoted  to  sport  in  that  colony  making  so  courageous  an 
attack  'upon  what  has  been  termed  the  'king  of  sports  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  lifting  it  out  of  the  mire.  The  Queensland 
Si)„rtsmcin  savs,  in  a  recent  number:  ■'Whether  racing  in  Brisbane 
is  more  rotten  than  elsewhere  in  Australia  wo  are  not  prepared  to 
say  offhand,  but  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  is  the  sport  more  unclean 
at'  the  present  time;  and  .this,  wthout  any  hesitation,  may  be 
attributed,  primarily  and  chiefly,  to  the  low  class  of  men,  with  rare 
exception,  who  own"  racehorses."  Nor  apparently  is  the  cause  of 
this  demoralised  tone  difficult  to  trace ;  for  according  to  the  same 
authority :  "It  is  an  open  secret  that  there  are  persons  in  Brisbane, 
men  of  some  means,  each  of  whom  owns,  or  holds  a  leading  interest 
in  a  large  string  of  racehorses,  which  he  'leases'  to  the  different 
trainers,  who  take  their  orders  from  him.'  This  vicious  system  is, 
too.  almost  universal  in  the  racing  \yorld  ;  for  we  are  told  that  if  you 
"run  down  the  list  of  entries  in  any  race  book,  hardly  a  horse  will  be 
found  entered  in  his  real  owner's  name,  but  in  that  of  some  trainer, 
or  trainer's  wife,  whose  husband  is  under  such  financial,  or  other 
stress,  that  he  dare  not  nominate  anything  in  his  own  name." 
♦  *  • 

A  PROMINENT   member  of  the   Rothschild  family 

The  Turf  in      recently  wrote  to  The  Timm.  and  quoted  at  length 

America.        from    a  letter  wliich    had  been   written   to   liim 

by   "one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 

American  Jockey  Club."  .   . 

The  letter  purports  to  describe  the  state  of  things  obtaining 
on  the  American  turf,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  dnigging 
of  hoDses  is  becoming  in  that  country  a  common  practice. 
'This  drugging  of  horses"  (says  the  American  correspondent)  has 
been  made  a  special  study  by  disrenutable  veterinarians,  and  is  not 
well  understood  by  the  average  reputable  practitioner."  The  drug 
used,  it  seems,  to  be  given  hvpodermically  ;  but  as  this  method  led 
to  detection,  it  Ls  now  administered  "in  capsules  given  in  a  gelatine." 
The  correspordoiit  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  practice  is  not 
general  in  Gr  'ar  Britain. 

Another  dishonest  trick  of  the  American  raciner  expert  (accord- 
ing to  the  ."anie  authority)  is  that  of  using  "electrical  deriivs  in  the 
saddle."  and  what  are  known  as  "electric  spurs"  ;  but  he  adds  that 
these  have  been  entirely  stopped  at  the  reputable  courses,  and  are 
not  diflr.cult  to  detect." 

After  all.  these  "disturbing  factors"  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
"odds"  that  tell  against  the  "gentle,"  unsuspecting  public,  who  year 
'   after  year  back  their  "judgment"  against  the  laws  of  arithmetic. 
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They  call  him  in  London  the  "hooligan  ; "  and  tlio 
The  problem  is,  there  as  here,  how  to  deal  witli  liin\. 

London  "Our  liooligans,"  says  Tlic   Times,  "go  from  bad 

Hooligan.  to  worse;  they  do  not  starve,  and  they 
do  not  work;  they  bustle  and  waylav  soli- 
tary old  gentlemen  with  gold  watches,  they  liuiit  in 
packs,  too  large  for  a  single  policeman  to  cope  with.  Many  of 
them  mature  into  the  professional  criminal ;  others  are  certain  to 
become  paupers  or  vagrants.  At  bt>st,  they  will  be  brutal  husbands 
callous  to  all  responsibility  as  fathers:  and  bad  citizens.  They  are 
an  ugly  growth  on  the  body  politic,  and  the  worst  circumstaiice  is 
that  they  multiply,  and  that  school  boards  and  prisons  police 
magistrates  and  philanthropists,  do  not  seem  to  ameliorate  them. 
He  IS  a  hideous  excrescence  on  our  civilizatou." 

Following  on  this  article,  a  correspondent  (Mr.  0.  do  Salge)  of 
rAc  f  lines  writes  to  sav  thait  it  "will  set  every  Australian  who  reads 
it  thinking  of  his  own  larrikin,  who  bears  the  exact  descriptiou  of  the 
newl"-discovered  London  'hooligan,'  as  an  assaulter  of  women  and  old 
men  who  cannot  defend  themselves." 

*  «  « 

p  D  "^^^  French  Senate  recently  passed  a  Bill  whicli 

Female  Bar-    enables  women  who  have  obtained  legal  degrees 
risters.  to   practice  as  barri.srt-prs.        Tlie  divsion    of  the 


to  practice  as  barri.s(ters. 
Senate  was  172  to  35. 


.-.-     /^    .       -    .    "^^   ^^'^   AustraUan"    writes   to   r7ie   Times    to 
The  Colonial    answer     a    question     asked    by     Mr.     Winston 
on   the  Churchill:    What  opinion  have  the  colonials  of  a 

British  Soldier.  British  officer?  "An  Old  Australian"  says  the 
colonial's  opinion  is  "a.s  high  as  could  be  wished." 
But  he  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  subaltern.  "He 
is  looked  upon  as  a  very  incompetent  person,  and,  as  it  is  only  just  to 
particularise,  I  will  do  so.  If  sent  in  command  of  a  detachment  out 
of  camp,  he  begins  to  get  bushed  a  few  miles  off,  and  before  long 
he  is  hopelessly  at  sea.  If  it  is  necessary  tto  spend  a  night  on  the 
veldt,  he  exhibits  entire  ignorance  of  those  thousand  and  one  arts 
that  are  included  in  the  term  'camping  out.'  He  can  neither  cheese 
a  suitable  place,  nor  oan  he  cook  or  teach  others  to  cook ;  he  has 
often  never  even  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  damper ;  consequently, 
while  in  similar  positions  AustraUans  are  comfortably  and  fairly  fed, 
the  English  subaltern  and  his  detachment  starve  aiid  are  wretched! 
Often  in  the  whole  lot  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  knows  how  to  light 
^■I^''^\  A^''""'  t''°"g'^  generally  a  good,  and  always  a  fearless, 
rider,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  horse  as  an  animal  to  be  cherished ; 
he  cannot  diagnose  the  symptoms  of  the  most  ordinary  complaints  ■ 
and    if  he  did,  he  would  not  know  the  appropriate  trea'iment." 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Herald  has  been  inviting  answers 
Dangers  OT     to   the   question:     "What,    in   your    opinion,    is 
the  Century,    the  chief  danger,   social    or  political,   that  con- 
fronts the  coming  century?"       Some  prominent 
persons  have  answered.       T.  M.  Healy  says:    "Newspaper."    Conan 
Dovle  says :    "The  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  an  ill-balanced,  excite 
able,  and  sensation-mongering  press."     Max  O'Rell  says:   "An  irre- 
sponsible and  unbridled  press."  Stanley  Weyman  siiys  :  "The  influence 
upon    half-educated  nations    of  an  irresponsible   press,   whose  first 
object  (with  very  rare  exceptions)  must  be  pecuniary."    Ouida  says  : 
"Tvranny,  tyranny  of  majorities:    tyranny,  military,  medical,  scien- 
tifac,  political."      Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema  says:    "The  increasing  loss  of 
respect  for  work."    Perhaps  the  last  is  the  best  of  all  the  reasons. 
*  #  » 

When  all  other  things  fail,  a  man's  friends  may 
A  Dead  speak  well  of  him  as  a  player  of  some  game.    The 

Gol-fer.  Times    recently   recorded  "the    death   of    "WiUie 

Campbell,  the  well-known  golfer."  His  obituary 
notice  runs  thus:  "He  was  reared  as  a  golfer  on  the  well-known 
links  .  .  .  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  profe.ssioii.il 
players.  His  style  was  a  model  of  combined  force  and  grace.  He 
drove  a  very  long  ball  off  the  tee,  was  accurately  and  deadly  in  his 
approaching,  and  he  putted  as  a  rule  with  great  boldness  and  uniiorm 
success. 

*  *  » 

A  CORRESPONDENT   of  the  Daily  Mail  (London), 

Australian       signing  himself  as   "New  Zealander,"   writes    to 

Produce  that  journal  as  follows: — "Knowing  the  love  of 

in   England,     fair    play    among  Englishmen,   here    is    a  little 

matter  that  should  be  known.  Tons  and  tons  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  are  landed  in  England.  But 
how  does  the  English  buyer  get  it?  Under  what  make  or  brand? 
CJolonials  who  visit  England  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  about 
Australian  or  New  Zealand  butter,  so  we  get  neither  the  credit  nor 
profit.  Is  Danish  so  much  sought  after  that  other  butter  is  sold  as 
such?  Are  Danes  such  good  customers  in  your  markets?  We 
colonials  spend  more,  give  you  better  interest  for  your  money,  with 
good  security  ;  and  we  liave  opened  the  way  for  your  sons,  who  may 
become  producers.  Lastly,  our  sons  have  shown  that  they  are 
w-illinsr  to  die  for  Queen  and  country."  The  cure  for  this  state  of 
tilings  is  not  to  bo  found  in  vague  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
British  people  for  past  favours  ;  for,  after  all,  our  assistance  in  South 
Africa  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Mother  Country  for 
the  security  which  we  have  derived  tliroughout  our  liistory  from  tlio 
existence  of  her  army  and  her  fleet.  The  real  cure  is  to  be  found 
in  devLsing  some  good  business  means  of  checking  the  fraud. 


flotablc  JGoohs  of  the  Cauaitcu. 

♦ . 

(I3v  Evelyn  Dickissojj.) 

...  ,  ^®"**''*'  Literature.  -.Vr.  DooUyn  rhilomi.hy.  (London: 
\\  illiani  lliiMiiiiiinn).  In  tlie  form  of  cuiiveiKalioiiH  between  himself  and 
Ins  friend  Hcnncssy,  Mr.  Douky  pre»entn  the  world  at  large  with  a 
Muiiibor  of  short  essays  on  all  kinds  of  Rubjccts,  all  of  modern  interest, 
whii^li  is  sonu^liiiies  local  ancl  pnssJMg,  nnd  HcimotiincH  as  wide  and  lasting 
as  lumiaM  iiatarc.      His  rlialecl  is  |,L'ifuolly  Irisli-Anierican  ;  hisshrowdneHH 

veritably  iKiigiiuiit  :  his   hu \\r  is    American  enough   to   be  BomctimcR  a 

little  wearisome,  and  Irish  eiiougli  to  smite  one  Konietiines  with  that 
sii  den  gust  of  laughter  which  is  of  all  laughter  the  most  delicious.  The 
Nigger  Question,  the  .South  African  war,  Adiiiirul  Dewevaiid  his  presenta- 
tion house,  a  ISachelor's  Life,  Alcoliol  as  a  Fo(k1,  the  f'ulure  of  China— 
these  arc  a  few  of  the  topics  he  discusses  with  "  Hinnissy."  He  has  the 
philoKophii'  mind,  arirl  sees  both  sides  of  most  i|uestlonK,  with  yet  a  saving 
inclination  towards  the  patriotic  wherever  possible.  Of  other  nations  and 
other  standpoints  than  his  own,  which  is  maiidy  that  of  the  terrible  United 
.States  comnion-sense,  whose  tendency  is  to  cheapen  nnil  belittle,  he  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  tolerant.  England  and  the  'I'runsvaid  alike  fare  kindly  at 
his  hanrls,  but  he  allows  himself  the  indulgence  of  a  jiarody  rather  cruel  to 
F.-aiioc— "  Libcrtinity,  insanity,  frugality."  About  China  also  he  is  more 
witty  than  llatteriiig. 

"  1  don't  believe  wan  w^urrd  iv  what's  in  the  papers  about  Chiny," 
said  Mr.  Henncssv. 


us— is  a  pictty  goud  liar,  but  he's  a  kind  iv  rougli-an'-tumblc  at  it.  He 
goes  in  head  down,  snd  ivry  lie  he  tolls  looks  like  all  the  others.  Vcniver 
see  an  Englishman  that  had  any  judgment  in  lyin'.  How  in  the  wurrld 
can  we  compete  with  a  country  where  ivry  lab'rcr's  cottage  proposes  lies 
so  delicate  that  the  workmen  in  the  West  can't  undherstand  ihim  ';  Wo 
make  our  lies  by  machinery,  they  turn  out  theirs  be  hand.  They  imitate  the 
best  iv  our  canned  lies  to  deceive  people  tlial  likes  t^at  kind,  but  for 
artists  llicy  li;ive  lies  that  appeals  to  a  nicire  relincd  taste.  .Sure,  I'd  like 
to  live  among  them  and  find  out  the  kind  of  bouncers  they  tell  eaoh  other. 
I'liey  must  be  grrand.  I  on'3'  know  their  export  lies  now — the  surplus 
lies  they  can't  u.se  at  home.  An'  the  kind  they  send  out  are  rather  betther 
than  our  best.  Our  lies  is  no  more  than  a  contradiction  of  the  truth  ; 
their  lies  appe.als  to  the  sinse  iv  honesty  in  anny  civilized  man." 

Some  of  Mr.  Uooley's  "casu.al  observations"  arc  excellent,  and  will 
remain  long  in  our  delighted  recollection. 

"  As  Shakespeare  says,  '  Bo  thrue  to  yersilf,  an'  ye  will  not  then  be 
false  to  ivry  man.'  " 

"  A  fanatic  is  a  man  that  does  what  he  thinks  the  Lord  would  do  if 
He  knew  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"A  nation  with  colonies  is  kept  busy.  Look  at  England.  .She's  like 
one  of  the  Swiss  bellringers." 

l^he  Life  of  Paris.  By  Richard  Whiteing.  (London:  John  Murray). 
We  have  here  half-a-dozen  forcible  sketches  of  modern  Paris.  The  stvlo 
of  them  is  good  journalistic  :  the  matter  of  tlicni  is  trustwoithy,  for  the 
writer  knows  Paris,  and.  I  think,  loves  her,  as  far  as  few  Engli.s'limen  do. 
One  would  .say  al.so  that  he  understands  the  French,  as  fur  as  an  English- 
man may,  for  he  has  reached  the  melancholy  that  underlies  their  surface 
gaiety.  "  They  put  on  their  high  spirits  as  a  garment,  aud,  like  the 
Figaro  of  their  ideal,  they  laugh  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  weep, 
'our  lively  neighbours— the  light-hearted  Oaul!'  What  heartless 
locutions  are  tliese  !  Our  Gauls  arc  ;i  gloomy  and  brooding  swarm,  over 
haunted  with  the  fear  of  being  left  behind  in  the  race  of  life,  their  clear, 
keen  intellect  marred  and  thwarted  by  wretched  nerves.  It  is  the  artistic 
temperament  with  its  penalty."  Art  is  their  religion,  s.ays  Mr.  \Vhite- 
ing  ;  their  great  national  purpose  ;  we  might  say  their  raison  tfctre. 
Every  Frenchman  has  a  craving  for  beauty,  and  a  desire  for  elegance  in 
his  life,  this  latter  being  one  of  the  points  whereon  he  differs  most  from 
ourselves.  There  is  a  smart  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the  nations. 
"  England  has  turned  sixty,  but  is  still  hale,  hearty,  and  well  preserved  ; 
still  better  equipped  for  a  day  on  the  moors  than  many  a  youngster  of 
them  all.  Poor  Spain.  .  .  .  has  manifestly  entered  into  her  inheritance 
of  labour  and  sorrow.  So  has  Italy.  Columbia  .  .  .  will  be  thirty  next 
l)irthday,  for  she  lives  fast.  Russia  is  younger.  Germany  is  five  and  forty 
if  a  day,  but  amazingly  well  preserved.  France  .  ,  .  well,  sometimes  you 
hesitate  to  give  her  an  hour  over  twenty  :  then  comes  an  affaire  or  some 
other  disenchantment,  and  you  arc  sure  she  will  never  see  ninety  again, 
and  that,  do  what  she  may,  she  can  never  shake  oil'  the  enemy  as  he  creeps 
on  with  his  fateful  burden  of  old  habits,  old  ways  of  life  and  thought." 

In  the  Sonih  Sea-s.  By  Robert  Louis  .Stevenson.  (London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus. )  All  who  care  for  Stevenson  will  want  a  copy  of  this,  posthumous 
words  of  one  who  was  always  charming  and  always  wise.  Much  of  the 
old  charm  and  w-isdom  is  in  them,  with  excellent  descriptions,  never 
tedious,  of  his  beloved  Pacific  Islands  and  picturesque  islanders.  The 
chapter  on  cannibalism  has  a  fearful  interest.  The  question  of  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  islands  is  dealt  with  by  one  who  harl  especial  opportunity  of 
understanding  all  questions  connected  with  them. 

Herod:  a  Tragedy.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  (London:  .John 
Lane.)  There  has  been  much  talk  about  this  play,  produced  at 
the  Hayniarket  Theatre,  London,  written  by  the  finest  of  our  younger  poets. 
It  is  poetry,  and  it  is  drama,  and  it  is  tragedy,  and  even  those  who  care 
generally  for  more  of  these  things,  might  be  fascinated  by  them  here. 
The  characterisation  is  bold  and  distinct ;  the  action  is  bold  and  rapid.  It 
is  much  stronger  than  the  exquisite  "Paolo  and  Francesco,"  and  the 
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artist  lias  shown  genius  in  winning  our  sympathies,  or  at  least  our  under- 
standing,  for  every  person  presented,  in  their  rage,  their  jealousy,  their 
revenge,  their  audacity — no  small  fact  when  we  realise  that  they  are  of 
the  East  and  we  of  the  West,  they  of  the  first  century,  and  we  of  the 
twentieth. 

The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service.  By  Frank  T.  BuUen,  F.R.G.S.  (Lon- 
don :  Macniillan.)  "  The  British  mercantile  marine  is  not  only  the  greatest 
British  industry,  but  .  .  .  the  most  stupendous  movement  of  human 
energ}-  and  enterprise  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Too  many  of  the 
iiinunierable  host  who  are  eontiiuially  crossing  and  recrossing  the  world  in 
ships  look  upon  their  vessel  as  nothing  more  than  a  floating  hotel,  and  upon 
the  "  wind-jammer ''  and  the  "'  tramp  "'  they  do  not  look  at  all.  Mr.  BuUen 
has  given  us  here  a  handbook  of  the  merchant  service,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  welcome  to  those  who  travel  and  those  who  stay  at  home. 

Th^  Li/e  and  Death  of  Bichard  Yea  and  Xny,    by  Maurice  Hewlett 
(London,  McMillan  and  Co. ),  is  a  very  remarkable  book.     Some  critics, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  among  them,    have  declared  it  the  book  of   the 
season.      It   is  the  story  of  Cteur   de   Lion,    told   not   according  to  the 
history  books  of  our  childhood,  but  as  it  were  in  the  actual  words  and 
from  the  actual  point  of  view  of  one  who  knew  him  well: — Abbot  Jlilo,  of 
the  Cloister-of-St.   JIary-of-the-Pine,   b\    Poictiers.      The    words   are    so 
quaint  and  the  point  of  view  is  so  different  from  our  own  that  they  cliarm 
us  greatly.     Jlorcover,  because  the  literary  critic  and  the  man  who  reads 
much  have   both  of   them  a  captious  taste  and  love    some    new    thing, 
authority  is  beguiled  bj'  its  novelty  into  perhaps  somewhat  over-rating  the 
book,  for  it  has  its  faults  :  it  is  long,  and  not  too  clear.     But  the  trammels  of 
early  English  speech  and  thought  must  be  heavy  about  our  author  ;   Mr. 
Hovlelt  is  very  clever  and  very  strong  to  move  under  them  so  ea.sily. 
Cwur  de  Lion  was  a' romantic  figure,  even  in  our  schoolroom;  Abbot  Milo 
makes  him  really  fine:  "The  first  flash  of  him  moved  your  admiration  : 
great  height,  great  color,  the  red  and  tlie  yellow;  his  beard,  which  ran 
jutting  to  a  point,  and  gave   his  jaw  the  clubbed   look  of  a  big  cat's  ;  his 
shut  mouth  and  cold  considering  eye  ;  the  eager  set  of  his  head,   his  soft 
padding  motions — a  leopard,  a  hunting  leopard,  quick  to  strike,  but  quick 
to  change  purpose.     This,  then,  was  Richard  Yea  and  Nay."     The  Abbot 
dwells  strongly  on  this  idea  of  the  leopard  :  "  Twi-form   is  the  leopard — 
twi-natured was  Richard  of   Anjou,  dog  and  cat."     "I  knew  the  man,  my 
dear  inaster,   a  great  king,  who   brought  the  leopards  into  the  shield  of 
England,  more  proper  to  do  it  than   his  father,  being  more  the  thing  he 
signified.     Of  him  then,  torn  by  two  natures,  cast  in  two  moulds,  sport  of 
two  fates,  the   hymned  and  reviled,    loved  and  loathed,   spendthrift  and 
a  miser.  King  and  a  beggar,  the  bond  and  the  fiee,  <iod  and  man,  of  King 
Richard  Yea  and  Nay.   so-made,  so-called,   and   by  tliat  unmade,   I   thus 
prepare  my   account."      This  strange   attractive    being    finds    his   soul's 
counterpart  in-not  Berengaria  of  Navarre,   his  unhappy  queen,   but— 
Jehane  de  St.  Pol,  a  beautiful  tall,  slim,  white  and  yellow  creature,  some- 
thing after  his  own  shape,  and  to  this  full  as  twi-iiatured,  and  as  eccentric 
in  her  orbit.     These  two  loved  each  other  extraordinaril}',  and  indeed  were 
married,  after  he  had  literally  carried  her  off,  pouncing  upon  her  with  one 
of  his  leopard  springs,  from  the  altar,  where  she  stood  with  another  man, 
and  there  was  a  son,   Fulke,   born  of  the  marr:age.     But    it    seemed  as 
though  this  lady  could  not  run  straight.      Whether  religion,  or  the  unlucky 
propliesy  of  "  a  leper  in  a  desert  place,"  or  a  quite  exaggerated  sense  of 
the  disparity  between  royalty  and  mibility,  or  a  mixture  of  them  all,  or 
mere  hysteria,  caused  the  beautiful  .Jehane   to  ruin  the  happiness  of   her 
own  life  and  his,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     .She  had  a  bewitching  personality 
— and  she  never  seemed  happy  unless  slie    was  unliappy — tliere  are  many 
women  like  her,   and  woe  to  the  men  who   love  thein  !     Of   duels  and 
tourneys,  and  battles  and  crusades,  and  murders  and   vengeances  we  hear 
enough  and  to  spare,  all  very  vividly  told,  and   we  hail  with  pleasure  the 
well-known  incident  of    Richard's  song,   trolled  fortli  from  the  tower  of 
his  Styrian  prison  : 

"  Al  entrada  del  terns  clar,  eya  !  " 
heard  by  Jehane,   listening  in  disguise  below.     Few  of    us  would  have 
patience  and  courage  to  sing  so  loud   in  captivity,   but  one  is   not  a  king 
for  nothing,  and  Richard  Yea  and  Nay,  upon  the"  showing  of  this  history, 
was  a  king  among  kings. 

Quisanti.  By  Anthony  Hope.  (London,  Methueu.)  We  canno* 
recognise  the  author  of  the  Dolly  Dialoijue-i  in  this  long  and  curious  study 
of  a  complex  character.  The  style  of  writing,  also,  is  entirelv  different- 
one  would  say  that  Anthony  Hope  had  been  reading  deeply  "in  Anthony 
TroUope.  Quisante's  is  an  uncommon  character- no  doulTt  drawn  from 
life.  The  neurotic  man  is  now  taking  the  place  that  the  misunderstood 
woman  once  held  in  novels— a  sign  of  our  civilization. 

Tongues  of  Conscience.  By  Robert  Hichens.  (London,  Methuen.) 
.Short  stories  of  a  wen-d  kmd,  clever,  but  not  so  striking  as  the  writer's 
previous  work  has  led  us  to  expect  from  him.     The  note  of  them  is  forced. 

The  Bra.-is  Bottle.  By  F.  Anstey.  (London,  Longmans.)  A  most 
laughable  extravagance  ;  broad  farce  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Filibusters.  By  Cutliffe  Hyne.  (London,  Hutchinson.)  A  tale 
of  adventures,  written  by  one  who  has  taken  adventures  to  be  his  pro- 
vince. ■The  adventures,  as  such,  are  capital,  but  there  is  little  human 
interest  in  the  book  ;  we  do  not  care  personally  for  General  Briggs  as  we 
did  for  Captain  Kettle. 

The  Banker  and  the  Benr.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  (New 
lork  :  the  Macmillan  Co.)  A  spirited  history  of  a  "  corner"  in  Lard  its 
progress  and  event.  The  uninitiate  in  financial  matters  will  find  it 
strange  and  absorbing  reading. 

Son^  of  the  Morning.  By  Eden  Philpotts.  (London,  Methuen.)  The 
scene  of  this  is  well  and  truly  laid  in  the  English  west  county,  the  county 
of  Blackmore,  and,  to  an  extent,   of  Hardy.     It  presents    a    not    very 


convincing  study  of  a  woman  of  intricate  character,  and  it  is  certainly 
long  and  too  serious. 

EJIten.  Uold'n  :  A  Tale  of  the  Xorth  Countty.  By  Irving  Bacheller. 
(London,  Fisher  Unwin. )  A  well  written  book.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  the  stirring  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Other  works  of  interest  brought  under  our  notice  : — 

'The  Lady  of  Dreams.  B3' Una  Silberrad.  (London,  William  Heine- 
mann. ) 

The    Journal    of  a  Jealou-s    Woman. 
Nisbet.) 

A  Man's  Woman.     Bj-  Frank  Norris. 

Foc^  ill  Law.     By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

With    Christ    at    Sea.     By  Frank  T. 
Stoughton. ) 

A  History  of  Criticism  ami  Literary  Taste  in  Europe. 
Saintsbury,  in  3  vols.     Vol.  I.  (London,  Blackwood. ) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillifis  Brooks.  By  Alexander  Allen. 
(London,  Macmillan. )    2  vols. 

Studies,  Scientifc  and  Social.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,F.R  S., 
etc.,  2  vols.     (London,  Macmillan.) 


By    PercJ-    White.     (London, 

(London,  Grant  Richards.) 
(London,  Macmillan.) 
BuUen.     (London,  Hodder  and 


By   Professor 


Hustralian  ipublications. 

♦ 

We  have  received  the  November,  December,  January  and  February 
numbers  of  Thr  While  Ribbon,  a  Christchurch  (N.Z  )  periodical,  which 
in  iis  sub-title  purports  to  be  conducted  "  For  God  and  Home  and 
Humanity.''  Christchurch  is  a  community  with  some  unique  characteristics, 
(ieographicalh'  it  is  suggestive  of  Dr.  .Jolinson's  famous  Eastern  dominion, 
in  his  story  of  "  Rasselas,"  which,  though  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
fertile,  was  so  completely  surrounded  with  mountains  that  its  people  had 
been  practically  shut  oS'  from  the  outside  world,  and  had  developed  a 
self-consciousness  that  at  last,  in  its  most  acute  form,  was  mistaken  for 
philosophy.  Christchurch  can,  we  should  say,  boast  a  larger  number  of 
religious,  moral,  philanthropical,  social,  charitable,  intellectual,  spiritual, 
theosophical,  Christian-scientific,  metaphysical,  as.sociat ions  than  any  other 
citj-  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  ;  and  the  people  who  throw  themselves 
so  earnestly  into  these  multifarious  movements, — mostly  women — read 
papers  to  one  another  with  an  amount  of  seriousness  that  seems  to  sap 
life  of  all  its  joys  and  its  laughter.  The  While  Ribbon  is  the  organ  of  a 
group  of  unions,  the  efforts  of  which  are  evidently  directed  at  the  removal 
of  women's  disaliilitics,  without  saying  what  thej'  are  ; — at  the  drink 
problem,  at  hospital  reform,  and  at  the  spiritual  aiul  bodilj'  welfare  of  the 
world  in  general.  It  is,  above  all  things,  essentially  local,  and  suggests 
a  close  and  heavy  social  atmosphere  that  would  be  distinctly  benefited 
by  having  forced  through  it  a  stiong  intellectual  "sea  breeze."  It 
niivy  do  "  much  good  "  (and  for  that  we  respect  its  promoters),  but  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  if  the  contents  of  the  four  numbers  referred  to  are 
what  the  merchants  call  a  "  fair  sample,"  we  should  prefer  to  remain 
what  the  children  call  "naughty." 

*  *  * 

Spiritua'  Ideals  and  Aspirations  of  the  New  Century,  by  Rev.  J. 
Fordyce,  D.D.  (published  by  the  Christian  World,  Sydney),  is  the 
brochure  form  of  an  address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  author  is  known  in  the  mother  colon}'  as  a 
trenchant  preacher,  a  considerable  literary  authority,  and  an  able  lecturer 
of  extensive  spiritual  and  worldly  vision.  This  contribution  is  worthy  of 
him  ;  and  its  perusal  should  set  churchmen  of  all  denominations  tliinliing 
in  regard  to  both  the  future  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Australia,  and  of 
its  influence  on  the  lives  of  busy  men  and  women  in  this  practical  age.  In 
the  course  of  an  eloquent  and  magnanimous  openint',  Ur.  Fordyce  saj's  : 
"  The  dream*,  ideals  and  longings  of  the  present  are  the  stuff  out  of  which 
the  future  is  made  ;  what  we  j'earn  for  most  intensely,  our  children  will 
certainh'  attempt  to  accomplish ;  and  so  our  <lreams  and  longings  are 
throbs  of  the  future."  He  considers  that  "  the  intellectual  unbelief  of  our 
time  has  been  far  deadlier  than  any  unbelief  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century" — with  that  we  entirely  agree — "but  that  it  is  passing  a  waj'." 
In  this  latter  conviction  we  think  Dr.  Fordyce  is  judging  by  appearances 
which  in  themselves  are  deceptive.  A  young  agnostic  is  noisy  and 
aggressive  ;  he  is  not  satisfied  to  entertain  doubts,  but  must  go  hither 
and  thither,  endeavouring  to  disturb  other  minds,  and  trying  to  show  what 
a  clever  fellow  he  himself  is.  As  he  grows  older  he  is  satisfied  to  be  a 
silent  doubter,  and  to  leave  others  to  think  as  they  choose.  This  altered 
attitude  in  the  individu.il  is  typical  of  that  of  society.  At  one  time — 
when  agnosticism  was  supposed  to  connote  intellect  and  moral  courage — It 
was  a  common  practice  for  men  to  openly  discuss  religious  difliculties  : 
loudl}',  aggressively  ;  but  the  novelty  and  the  distinction  have  worn  off, 
and  the  agnostic  class  has  grown  more  tolerant,  and  more  quiet,  as  well  as 
less  "  cocksure  "  in  its  demeanour.  But  that  men  and  women — the  readers 
and  thinkers  of  society — are  moie  widely  sceptical  than  2.5  or  .'50  years  ago 
we  have  no  possible  doubt.  This  is,  we  believe,  due  to  many  causes, 
among  which  are :  the  greater  knowledge  of,  and  intimacy  with,  tlie  subject- 
matter  and  the  literary  methods  of  Eastern  literature,  as  affording  a 
wider  intellectual  panorama  of  the  world's  creeds,  and  a  wider  scope  for 
a  study  of  comparative  religion.  Dr.  Fordyce  himself  admits  that  the 
study  of  science  has  enlarged  our  view  of  Purpose  in  the 
Universe.  Another  cause  is  the  steady  development  of  the  natural  doctrine 
of  man's  origin,  through    such  writers  as  Darwin,  Wallace,  Weismann- 
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Dr.  Fordyce  eonsirlers  that  "  the  theory  of  evolution  gives  us  an 
immeasurably  nobler  and  larger  idea  of  Divine  Purpose,"  which  is 
undoubtedlj'  the  case  ;  bat  at  the  same  time  it  has  struck  a  scrimis  blow 
at  the  theory  of  man's  special  creation  and  distinctive  nature,  which,  being 
otherwise  assumed,  constituted  a  magnificent  premiss  for  the  whole  super- 
structure of  Christian  teaching.  Dr.  Fordyce  admits  that  where 
"  Evangelistic  efforts  have  been  most  persistent,  l)y  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  community  habitually  neglects  public  worship,"  and  aclils  that 
"  This  is  true  of  most  parts  of  the  iJi-itish  Empire  and  of  America;  "and 
he  recognises  that  the  Church  reipiires  awakening  to  its  new  responsi- 
bilities as  it  steps  into  the  New  Century.  There  are  many  wanderers  in 
the  Church  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  "Now,  the  New' Century-  must 
somehow  win  these  wandeivra  back  to  tJod"  ,•  and  it  is  recognised  that 
"  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  one  of  the  most  dijku't  of  the  Church's 
practical  jirohhms. 

"  Some  of  our  nets,"  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  "require  to  be  mended,  if 
we  are  to  catch  these  men  and  women."  It  is  not  a  pleasing  figure  of 
speech,  but  it  is  practical  and  true.  Dr.  Fordyce  is  of  opinion  that  "The 
New  Century  must  find  .some  re-statcments  of  Chrislian  doctrine  ;  and  he 
quotes  "  a  recent  University  preacher"  as  saying  that  "if  Christianity 
is  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  and  the  social 
activities  of  our  time,  it  must  go  on  boldly  with  the  re-eonatcuction  of  the 
Christian  doctrine." 

What  is  this  ri--stiitrinent  of  Christian  doctrine  ?  Is  it  a  modification 
of  the  tenets,  as  previously  taught?  If  so,  what  is  the  authority,  and 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn '!  We  venture  to  think  it  dangerous 
ground;  and  if  we  are  permitted  to  offer  our  own  opinion,  we  should  say 
that  without  any  modification  whatever  of  Christian  teaching,  what  is 
wanted  is  the  more  practical  application  of  its  beautiful  ideals  to  the 
every-day,  work-a-day  lives  of  men  and  woman. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  now-a-days  to  put  the  principles  of 
Christianity  into  the  form  of  legislation,  and  so  substitute  force  for 
influence.  The  Church  should  tight  against  this  with  all  its  might  ;  for 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  contlitions  of  the  heart;  and  the  acts  between 
man  and  man,  which  we  term  t;hristian  conduct,  are  the  blossoms  which 
spring  spontaneouslj'  from  those  conditions.  It  would  be  no  less  vain  to 
expect  to  produce  rose  blooms  by  crushing  a  rose  bush— as  they  do  sugar 
from  cane — than  to  e.xpect  men  to  exhibi  t  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  in  their 
daily  life  by  the  force  of  law.  The  conditions  of  modern  life,  as  we  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  so  dissimilar  to  those  which 
(according  to  so  fair  and  gentle  a  critic  as  Rcnan)  surrounded  Christ  when 
he  promulgated  his  teachings,  that  there  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
many  dithoulties  in  applying  them  to  a  busy  people  ;  but  nevertheless  the 
lives  of  all  of  us,  whatever  our  beliefs,  can  be  made  more  beautiful,  and  the 
busy  competing  world  can  be  made  more  considerate,  more  charitable, 
more  happy,  more  contented,  if  the  Church  will  constitute  itself  a  teacher 
of  ideals  that  are  practical  and  feasible,  even  though  it  puts  aside  for 
the  time  being   some  of  its  debateable  and  confusing  doctrines. 

*  *  * 

Proceedings  of  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  "scheme  of  unioa"  of  the  Churches  named,  and 
a  condensed  report  of  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  that  scheme 
in  the  Federal  Assembly  in  1900.  The  "scheme"  itself  is  particularly 
interesting  just  now,  as  evidencing  the  present  tendency  of  Austra- 
lian institutions  to  centralize  their  administrative  functions  under 
one  governing  body,  the  influence  and  authority  of  which  is  (in  the 
cases  of  the  Presbyterian  Church)  to  radiate  to  all  the  different 
States  in  which  it  has  been  established.  Like  all  sound  federal 
schemes,  it  admits  of  a  great  deal  of  local  and  individual  hberty,  save 
where  the  abuse  of  that  attribute  might  lead  to  the  injury  of  the 
"unity  and  peace"  of  the  church.  The  system  of  theological  training, 
which  is  uniform  for  the  whole  church,  is  admirable,  proving  a  most 
comprehensive  preparation  for  aspirants  for  the  pulpit  before  hall- 
marking them  as  certificated  teachers  of  the  general  pubhc.  Ihe 
"scheme  of  union"  derives  permanence  and  stability  from  a  provision 
analogous  to  that  provided  in  the  Commonwealth  constitution— m 
requiring  any  amendment  to  be  approved  by  a  "majonty  of  the  pres- 
byteries of  the  whole  church  and  a  majority  of  the  local  assem- 
blies "  We  publish  elsewhere  a  signed  article  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion by  the  Rev.  John  Meiklejohn,  who  is  freely  mentioned  as  the 
most  probable  first  Moderator  of  the  new  union. 

#  *  * 

Economical  Sailway  ConstrMciion  in  N.S.W.  is  the  title  of  a 
lecture  (now  printed)  recently  delivered  be.fore  the  Institute  of  LiviJ 
Engineers,  by  Mr.  Heni-y  Deane,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.K.,  Engineer-m- 
Chief  of  New"  South  Wales.  The  author  points  out  that  '  omng  to  the 
arid  nature  of  the  climate^  the  value  of  produce  per  acre  is  compara- 
tively small ;  and  in  order  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony  rail- 
ways of  an  economical  character  have  long  been  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary." He  further  states  that  "the  conditions  m  America,  especi- 
ally in  the  west,  seem  to  a^jproximate  most  nearly  to  those  of  JNew 
South  Whales,"  and  draws  attention  to  the  practice  ("not  uncommon, 
he  says)  of  constructing  the  railways  "in  the  first  place  without  bal- 
last,"' and  only  after  traffic  has  been  well  establislied,  furmshing 
means  out  of  the  revenue  to  strengthen  the  lines  m  various  ways,  aaid 
especially  by  adding  ballast.  The  following  extraordinary  and  incred- 
ible statement  appears  in  the  lecture  :  That  by  carrying  out  a  system 
of  day  labour,  and  dispensing  with  the  employment  of  contractors 
the  WQ»k  has  been  performed  "at  least  a.s  cheaply  as  if  contracted 
for  "  This  question  has  never  been  honestly  tested,  in  the  only  pos- 
sible way,  viz.,  by  callinfr  for  tenders  for  some  particular  V""^'" 
the  usual  manner,   and  afterwards  carrying    out  the  work  by  day 


labour,  for  purj)OM'K  of  accurate  cumpariKon.     When  tliat  is  done  we 
shall  believe  that  Mr.  Dtianc  is  rit;litl 

•  •  * 

"The  Uudiments  of  the  Currency  Qucsliun,"  by  William  Pearse. 
London  :   Kllinghuni  Wilson,  Cd. 

The  above  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  Australian  Financial 
Adris(  r  of  a  .series  of  articles  on  tlm  subject  indicJited  in  the  title. 
Mr.  I'oarso  is  a  resident  of  Sydney—  hence  our  placing  his  work  under 
Australian  jjuhhcations.  In  it  he  deaU,  lirst,  with  the  importance  of 
a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  tonus  in  ut>e  in  connection  with  the 
currency,  and  in  later  chapters  he  delines  all  those  terms  according 
to  the  accepted  authorities  on  the  sul)ject.  lie  gives  a  most  door 
and  untechnical  account  of  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
Banks  of  Kngland  and  France,  as  ab>o  of  the  mixed  conditions  of 
banking  in  the  I'nited  .States.  Canada,  (jcrmany,  and  AustraUa,  and 
concludes  witii  a  chronological  table  of  the  banking  events  of  the  18th 
and  lytli  centuries.  The  work  can  bo  carefully  road  in  an  hour, 
and  should  have  a  clarifying  mental  ettect    on     every     intelligent 

reader. 

•  «  « 

"ll'hnt  is  E/I'rrlirc  I'otiny'f"  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  by  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Young  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  ■Ilare-Si)ence"  system  of 
voting.  Most  informed  persons  are  now  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  this  metiiod  ;  and  Aiuss  Speiico  (of  whom  an  excellent  portrait  serves 
as  a  frontispiece)  and  Mrs.  Young  have,  in  their  combined  lectures, 
made  it  familiar  to  the  people  of  more  than  one  of  tlio  Australian 
States.  This  compact  and  well-arranged  "explanation"  will  give  any- 
one who  has  not  yet  studied  the  methods  tho  fullest  information. 
The  diagrams  are  especially  helpful.  The  cost  of  the  publication  is 
one  penny,  and  the  publishers  are  "The  Kffectivee  \'oting  League  of 
South  Australia." 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  communication  to  tho  Melbourne 
-Iron,','  from  iiooart,  accompanying  tlic  results  of  the  federal  election, 
it  is  said :  "The  Hare  system  complexities  are  greatly  delaying  the 
electoral  announcements,  and  the  public  are  much  dissatisfied."  Mr8. 
Young  and  Miss  Spence  will  have  to  counteract  such  reports,  or  tho 

reputation  of  the  method  will  suffer. 

•  •  • 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  of  A'..V.  I»  .— Since  our  Last 
issue  we  aiie  in  receipt  of  tho  February  and  March  numbers  of  this 
cleverly  and  judiciously  edited  little  journal.  Its  columns  are  kept 
free  from  inferior  matter  irrelevant  to  its  pun^osc  as  a  magazine ; 
and  the  matter  w  hich  it  publisJies  is  always  in  true  perspective.  The 
Marcli  number  contains,  among  its  matter  of  geiK^ral  interest,  "Some 
Banking  Ileaniniscences  extending  over  ■'i3i  years,"  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dibbs,  general  manager  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of 
Sydney.  The  lecture  is  full  of  hi.storioal  anecdotes  of  early  Aus- 
tralian life.  It  will  demonstrate — to  those  who  did  not  previously 
know  it — that  the  veteran  banker  is  gift<Kl  with  a  good  memory,  an 
abiding  youthfulncss,  a  live-and-let-livc  view  of  life,  a  fund  of  good 
humour,  and  the  ability  to  see  the  jocular  side  of  things,  even  in 
regard  to  his  own  calling.  The  Council  and  Committee  of  the 
Bankers'  Institute  observe,  in  their  annual  Report,  that  "Federation 
is  in  the  air ;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  various  States  are 
amalgamating ;  and  we  think  something  might  be  done  to  bring 
about  a  federation  or  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  Bankers'  InstutioDS 
of  AustraUa,  both  of  which,  isfe  trust  and  believe,  have  done  and  are 
doing  good  work  in  their  own  sphere." 

Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Reviews. 

(By   Evelyn    Dickinson.) 

The  Life  and  LHtrrs  of  Thomas  Henry  Ilu.rlry:   Edited  by  his 
son,  Leonard  Huxley  ;   in  two  vols.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

As  we  said  in  our  January  issue,  the  fascination  of  these  two 
volumes  lies,  not  in  the  writing  of  them— for  seldom  has  a  biographer 
imposed  himself  less  upon  his  readers— but  in  tho  tale  they  tell.  Or 
rather,  we  should  say,  in  the  tale  they  reproduce  for  us,  because  it 
is  Huxley's  own  story  of  himself,  given  in  a  series  of  the  most  de- 
lightful letters— vivid,  personal,  generous  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
letters  such  as  one  would  expect  from  a  literai-y  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific writer.  But  this  writer  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  bril- 
liant men  of  the  century-.  In  science,  in  abstract  thought,  in 
matters  of  education  and  religion  and  society,  Hu.\Icy  was  promi- 
nent for  a  whole  generation.  A  born  fighter,  he  led  some  of  the 
fiercest  controversies  of  the  century,  and  his  name  was  blessed  or 
cursed  according  to  the  side  our  fathers  took.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  controversy.  We  have  not  yet  as  a  nation  reached  the  general 
level  of  his  questionings ;  in  the  many  battles  waged  by  his  versa- 
tile mind  we  are  all  of  us  interested  more  or  less.  They  are  not  yet 
decided  for  the  world  at  large.  Tho  "old  things'  -unhappy  some 
of  them-are  not  far  off,  but  with  us  still,  Huxley  stank  in  the 
nostrils  of  orthodoxy.  He  Tvas  the  champion  of  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion;  he  was  the  father  of  "Agnosticism;"  he  defended  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  vivisection ;  he  smote  Gladstone  hip  and  thigh  through  his 
"Impregnable  Rock  of  Holv  Scripture;'  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
teaching  of  the  working  man.  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  (who 
has  lately  died  excommunicated  by  the  Roman  Church  for  heresy) 
,  ^ys  of  him  that  I'there  were  persons  who  dreaded  sending  young 
men  to  him,  fearing  lest  tlieir  [voung  friends'  beliefs  should  be 
upset  by  what  they  heard  from  him."     And  it  will  be  many  years 
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before  we  forget  his  reply  to  Bishop  W'ilberforce,  who,  at  the  Oxford 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1860,  "begged  to  know,  was 
it  tlirough  his  grandfatlicr  or  his  grandmother  that  3Ir.  Huxley 
claimed  his  descent  from  a  monkey  h"  Huxley's  answer  is  variously 
reported.  The  exact  words  seem  to  liaTe  escapetl  all  memories,  includ- 
ing that  of  his  son,  but  this  was  the  gist  of  it :  "If  this  question  is 
treated,  not  as  a  matter  for  the  calm  investigation  of  science,  but 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  would  choose 
to  be  descended  from  the  poor  animal  of  low  intelligence  and  stoop- 
ing gait,  who  grins  and  chatters  as  we  pass,  or  from  a  man,  endowed 
with  great  ability  and  a  splendid  position,  who  should  use  these  gifts 
to  discredit  and  crush  humble  seekers  after  truth,  I  hesitate  what 
answer  to  make." 

But  between  the  bogey  of  ortliodoxy  and  the  man  represented 
in  the  volume  there  is  a  great  gulf;  as  sou,  husband,  father,  friend- - 
as  human  being,  in  short — he  seems  to  have  been  exemplary ;  more 
— to  have  been  lovable.  His  son  plainly  holds  his  memory  very  dear, 
and  wants  his  readers  also  to  feel  warmly  towards  him.  Vt'e  have 
excellent  descriptions  of  the  striking  personality.  Professor  H. 
Fairfield  Osborn  says :  "As  in  Darwin's  face,  or  Bntfou's.  and  many 
other  anatomists  with  a  keen  sense  of  form,  his  e3-es  were  heavily 
overhung  by  a  projecting  forehead  and  eyebrows,  and  seemed  at 
times  to  look  inward.  His  lips  were  firm  and  closely  set,  with  the 
expression  of  positiveness ;  and  the  other  feature  wliich  most 
marked  him  was  the  very  heavy  mass  of  hair  falling  over  his  fore- 
head, which  he  would  fi'equently  stroke  or  toss  back."  His  com- 
plexion was  very  dark ;  he  was  tall  and  slight.  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  lecturer  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties, 
declares :  "Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  celebrities  of  science  and 
the  ornaments  of  Loudon  drawing-rooms,  there  was  no  one  who  had 
quite  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  ascendancy,  which  belonged  to 
him.  The  square  forehead,  the  square  jaw,  the  terse  lines  of  the 
mouth,  the  deep  flasliiug  dark  eyes,  the  impression  of  something 
more  than  strength  he  gave  you  ;  an  impression  of  sincerity,  of  solid 
force,  of  inward  abihty,  yet  withal  the  gentleman  arising  from  tlie 
serene  consciousness  of  his  strength — and  all  this  belonged  to  Hux- 
ley, and  to  him  alone." 

Professor  Parker,  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  says : 
"His  lectures  were  hke  his  writing — luminously  clear,  yet  without 
the  faintest  disposition  to  descend  to  the  level  of  his  audience. 
.  .  .  full  of  high  seriousness,  but  with  no  suspicion  of  pedantry. 
As  one  Ustened  to  him  one  felt  that  comparative  anatomy  was  indeed 
worthy  of  the  devotion  of  a  life,  and  that  to  solve  a  morphological 
problem  was  as  hne  a  thing  as  to  win  a  battle."  Evidently  Huxley 
worked  in  "the  grand  style,"  and  even  those  to  whom  battles  mean 
more  than  battles,  and  to  whom  comparative  anatomy  is  as  dust  by 
the  side  of  comparative  religion,  must  own  the  greatness  of  the  man 
of  whom  this  could  be  said  by  those  who  learned  of  him. 

He  wa-s  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Science ;  fair  in  controversy, 
unwearying  in  research,  regardless  of  personal  reward,  and  wUUng 
to  give  all  due  honour  alike  to  forerunners  and  contemporaries  in 
the  field  of  discovery.  He  was  champion  of  many  unpopular  cause.s: 
he  favoured  the  admission  of  women  to  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals ;  he  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
Mrs.  Besant  from  University  College ;  he  supported  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill.  These  names — chosen  from  among  many — show 
the  extraordinary  range  of  his  interests,  and  appeal  to  the  mass  of 
us  more  than  any  mention  of  his  special  work ;  for  of  the  value  of 
his  labours  in  physiology,  zoology,  biology,  only  a  specialist  can 
judge,  'the  hst  of  his  honours  and  appointments  testifies  to  the 
estiniation  in  which  he  was  held  liy  the  world  of  learning  and  au- 
thority. He  was  made  F.R.S.  at  the  early  age  of  26 ;  he  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Breslau,  Bologna,  Wurtzburg,  and  Er- 
langen.  He  was  at  one  time  or  another  Huutcrian  Professor  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Fullerian  Lecturer  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tioii.  President  of  the  British  Association,  Secretary  to'  the  Royal 
Society^one  cannot  quote  aU  his  titles.  He  was  a  member  of  almost 
every  scientific  society  iu  Europe  and  America;  he  served  on  ten 
Royal  and  other  commissions.  The  list  of  his  essays,  books,  and 
scientific  memoirs  is  enormous.  Needless  to  add  that  ho  was  an  in- 
satiable worker,  and  he  had  a  consuming  passion  for  truth.  "Truth 
thougli  the  heavens  crush  one  for  following  her!"  might  have  been 
his  watchword.  He  threw  himself  into  philosophy  because  it  is  the 
science  of  sciences  ;  and  he  cultivated — with  mucli  pain  and  grief — a 
lucid  and  admirable  style  in  writing,  because  he  could  endure  nothing 
slipshod  or  inadequate.  He  examined  the  claims  of  spiritualism  (and 
dismissed  them) :  he  was  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  fiction,  as  a 
mirror  of  life.  And  ho  found  time  to  write  innumerable  long  and 
charming  letters,  humane  and  humorous,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  to 
all  sorts  of  people.  This,  too,  though  he  was  never  physically  strong. 
Like  so  many  other  brain  workers,  he  suffered  continua'llv  from 
headache,  dyspepsia,  and  depression  of  spirits.  He  needed  much 
bodily  exercise  to  keep  in  health,  but  he  never  took  it,  except  in  the 
form  of  long  walks  on  his  occasional  holidays.  He  struggled  to 
counterbalance  his  immoderate  mental  toil  bv  an  ascetic  "rule  of 
diet— "a  chop  a  day  and  no  alcohol"— evidentlv  he  was  one  of  those 
bilious  men  who,  students  of  human  nature  tell  us,  do  most  of  the 
work  of  the  world. 

Huxley  was  born  in  1825  at  Ealing,  where  his  father  was  a.ssistant 
master  in  a  large  scmi-public  school.  His  family  could  trace  their 
descent  for  many  centuries  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  but  he  was 
personally  more  interested  in  the  descent  of  man  than  that  of  the 


Huxleys.  His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  he  says  of  himself :  Physically  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother  so 
completely — even  down  to  the  peculia*-  movements  of  the  hands, 
which  made  their  appearance  in  me  as  I  reached  the  age  she  had 
when  I  noticed  them — that  I  can  hardly  find  any  trace  of  my  father 
in  myself."  His  education  was  vague  and  irregular,  but  he  did 
brilliantly  in  medicine  at  LTniversity  College,  London.  His  first 
appointment  was  that  of  assistant  surgeon  to  H.M.S.  Rattlesnake, 
'commissioned  to  explore  New  Guinea.  While  iu  this  commission, 
which  lasted  some  years,  he  visited  Sydney  two  or  three  times,  where 
he  met  his  future  wife.  Miss  Henrietta  Annie  Heathorn.  The  .young 
couple  were  engaged  for  eight  years  before  thej-  could  afford  to 
maiTy — so  poorly  does  society,  even  of  our  high  civilization,  recom- 
pense learned,  original  work.  The  marriage,  we  gather,  was  ideally 
happy.  Its  first  years  were  darkened  by  what  was  probably  the 
heaviest  sorrow  of  Huxley's  life — the  death  of  his  first  born,  the 
infant  Noel,  in  1860.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  he  wrote  to 
Charles  Kiugslej-,  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  a  splendid  letter, 
which  puts  before  us,  ouce  and  for  all,  his  religious  attitude.  Kings- 
ley  had  sent  him  a  letter  of  condolence  and  forcible  persuasion 
towards  religious  faith.     We  quote  from  the  answer:  — 

"I  have  searched  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  and  if  wife  and 
child  and  name  and  fame  were  all  to  be  lost  to  me,  one  after  another, 
as  the  penalty,  I  will  not  lie.  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  im- 
mortaUty  of  man.  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  it,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  means  of  disproving  it.  You  rest  in  your  strong 
conviction  of  your  personal  existence,  and  iu  the  instinct  of  the 
persistency  of  that  existence,  which  is  so  strong  in  you,  as  in  most 
men.  Nor  does  it  help  me  to  tell  nie  that  the  aspirations  of  man- 
kind, my  own  aspirations,  lead  me  towards  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. I  doubt  the  fact,  to  begin  with,  but  if  this  be  so,  even,  what  is 
this  but,  in  grand  words,  asking  me  to  believe  in  a  thing  bceause 
I  hke  it  ?  My  business  is  to  teach  my  aspirations,  to  conform  them- 
selves to  fact,  not  to  try  to  make  facts  harmonize  with  my  aspira- 
tions. Science  seems  to  me  to  teach,  in  the  highest  and  strongest 
manner,  the  great  truth  which  is  embodied  in  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  entire  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  The  ledger  of  the 
Almight.v  is  strictly  kept,  and  everyone  of  us  has  the  balance  of 
his  operations  paid  over  to  him  at  the  end  of  every  minute  of  his 
existence.  The  absolute  justice  of  the  system  of  things  is  as  clear 
to  me  as  any  scientific  fact." 

Huxley's  religious  position  is  more  interesting  to  most  of  us 
than  his  opinion  concerning  sea  urchins,  hence  this  long  quotation. 
Considering,  however,  that  all  his  life  he  worried  and  laboured  round 
about  the  whole  question  of  religion,  one  dares  to  say  that  the  sub- 
ject was  of  supreme  interest  to  himself,  and  that  had  he  been  born 
a  hundred  years  earlier — or,  some  of  us  may  suggest,  a  hundred 
years  later — he  would  have  been  a  profoundly  religious  man.  As 
it  was,  he  practised  in  his  own  life  the  pure  religion  and  undefiled, 
of  which  many  of  us,  more  orthodox,  come  short. 

He  survived  little  Noel  3-5  years.  He  died  at  Eastbourne,  June, 
189.J,  and  was  buried  by  the  child's  side  at  Finchley.  By  his  own 
wish  these  three  lines,  written  by  his  wife,  were  engraved  on  his 
memorial  stone — 

'•Be  not  afraid,  ye  waiting  hearts  that  weep, 
For  still  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 
And  if  an  endless  sleep  He  wills,  so  best." 


^hUiay  ^Vozth  S'lepcati'M.g. 


Sparks  from  a  Scientific  Anvil. 


■""Your  astonishment  at  the  teaacity  of  the  Ufe*  of  fallacies,  per- 
mit nie  to  say,  is  shockingly  unphysiological.  They,  Hke  other  low 
organisms,  are  independent  of  brains,  and  only  wriggle  the  more, 
the  more  they  are  smitten  on  the  place  where  the  brains  ought  to 

be." 

*  *  * 

"Anything  I  can  do  to  help  in  raising  a  memorial  to  Carlyle 
shall  be  most  willingly  done.  Few  men  can  have  dissented  more 
strongly  from  his  way  of  looking  at  things  than  I ;  but  I  should  not 
yield  to  the  most  devoted  of  his  followers  in  gratitude  for  the 
bracing,  wholesome  influence  of  his  writings,  when,  as  a  vei"y  young 
man,  I   was  essaying,   without  rudder  or   compass,  to   strike   out   a 

course  for  myself." 

*  »  * 

"Delicate  young  people  often  turn  out  strong  old  people — I  was 
a  thread  i^aiper  of  a  boy  myself,  and  now  I  am  an  extremely  tough 

old  pei-sonage." 

*  *  * 

I  can't  help  looking  at  women  with  sometliing  of  the  eye  of  a 
physiologist.  Twenty  years  ago  I  thought  the  womanhood  of  I'^ug- 
land  was  going  to  the  dogs,  but  now,"  he  said,  "he  observed  a  wonder- 
ful change  for  the  better."  We  asked  to  what  he  attributed  it. 
Was  it  to  lawn  tennis,  and  the  greater  variety  of  bodily  exercises? 
"Partly,"  he  answered,  "but  much  more  to  tlieir  ha^■^ng  more  pursuits 
— more  to  interest  them,  and  to  occupy  their  thoughts  and  time." 
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TEACHERS'     CENTRAL     REGISTRY. 


Under  the  Management  of  THE  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION  of  NSW. 


EXECUTIVECOMMITTEE— Rev.  C.  J.  Prescott,  M.A.  ;  H.  E.  Barff,  Esq.,  M.A.;  Mrs  H.  E.  Barff,  M.A  ;  H.  J.  Carter, 
Esq.,  B.A. ;  David  Fell,  Esq.  ;  Miss  Gurney  ;  C.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  M.A.  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Wood,  B  A.  ;  Mrs.  MjicCallum  ; 
Miss  Macdonald,  M.A.  ;  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  O'Brien  ;  lion.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  K.C.  ;  Mi.ss  Rigby  ;  Mr.  Senator  J. 
T.  Walker;    Professor  Wood,  M.A. 

Application  is  invited  from  Masters,  Governesses,  Tutor.s,  Coaches.     Eor  Rules,  A'c,  apply — 

MISS    GARRAN,    Registrar,    Equitable   Buildings,   George  Street,  SYDNEY. 


Educational. 


ALFORD       HOUSE 

(Formerly  known  as  Xirvana), 

ELIZABETH  BAY  KOAD, 
BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 
Kinderg-arten  in  connection  with 
the  School. 

Principal :  Miss  FESTAG. 
Head  Assist.  Mistress  :  Miss  SIMMOXDS. 

Miss  Simmonds,  who  graduated  witli 
honours  at  Canibridy;e  L^niversity,  has  ar- 
rived from  Enjfland  to  assist  Miss  Festau . 

The  school  is  in  a  (]elii,'htfuliwsition  on 
the  heights  above  Elizabeth  Bay,  and  has 
j;ronnds  and  a  tennis  lawn. 

Accouiplishments  are  taught  by  first - 
class  visitiny;  masters,  and  only  j,'raduatt'^ 
and  certificated  teachers  form  the  resi- 
dent and  visiting  staflf. 

All  games  and  exercises,  such  as  tenni-^, 
swimming,  regular  walks,  and  gymnas- 
tics, give  full  opjiortunity  for  heaUh\ 
exercise  to  the  pupils. 

A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  applicatloi  i 
to  the  Principal. 


"ST.  HILIERS," 

Middleton    Street,    Stanmore 


DAY  &  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS. 


Boys  Undek  Nine 

(Kindergarten). 


Terms  on  Application. 


THE 

Electrical  Engineering  School 

TR.ilNS  STfDLXT.S  in  Chemical    and 
Electrical  LaVioratories. 

A.    n.   Jacksox,    B.Sc,    M.I.E.E.,   33S 
Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Educational. 


FromapoHraU  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  O'Shannnsy  ■(•  Co.,  mibour,,,'. 

niS   EXCELLENCV  THE  GO^•EKN0R■C.E^'EU.U.   AS  AS   AUSTRALIAN   BCSHM.\N. 


Wimbledon  Common,  London, 
s.w. 

HOMI':  SCHOOL  roil  KNGLISII  AXD 

CliLONlAI-  (IIHLS. 

PasI  lx>n(loti  >l!>«l(m,  ItiKidcnl  Korc-ii[ii 
.Mistri's«i,-H.  Good  .Mtlhic,  Uri'KsniakiiiK, 
.Millini-ry.  I^iidoii  K\hil>iltons,  Concerts, 
Sijfht-seeinj;,  clc.    Tennis,  Hockey. 

Summer  Tenn  KomeliniesstK'nt abroad. 

Fees,  86and  lOOUnineax.  South  African 
retf-rcncc^.  Addri-sH— Ml»»  WUIliHT, 
S.  Katherine>,  Lansdownc  Head. 

Reference— Dr.    Blackwood,     Summer 

Hill,  N.s.w. 

I'rosiKclUH  at  Melville  and  Mullen's, 
Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


THE  SCOTS'  COLLEGE, 

ROSE  BAY,  SYDNEY. 

The  ColK-^'c,  situated  amidst  extensive 
trounds,  overlooking;  the  fiiie>.t  views  of 
Sydney  llaibour.  affurds  a  lli),'hClasa 
Erlnca'tion,  suitable  tor  Professional  and 
t'onimercial  Pursuits,  to^'ether  with  an 
Ideal  Home  for  Hoarders.  The  Prepar- 
atory School  provides  a  thorough  funda- 
mental training;  for  Younj:  Boys. 

Prnspectus  on  application  to  the  Kev. 
A.  ASIIWORTH  ASPINALL,  B.A.,  Prin- 
cipal. 

ASHI^IELD  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

(On  Ilei',:hts  of  Asbfleld,  ."j  miles 
fioui  Sydney). 

Bovs    Prepared    for    University,    I>ublic 
Service,  and  for  Mercantile  Pursuits. 

Comfortable  Home.  Individual  Tcaihinfr. 

N'RXT  (JlARTKE  BB01S8  Al'RlI,  15,  1901. 

Prospectus  and  all  information  as  to 
Kees,  etc.,  for  Boarders  and  Day  Boys  on 
aj>plication  to 

WILLIAM  DICK,  B.A.,  Head  Master. 


The  Sydney  Chureh  of  England  Umm  School  for  (jIpIs. 

Founded  July  18th,  1895.  Removed  in  February,  1901,  to 

"BARHAM"  Upper  Forbes  Street,  Darlinghurst. 

The    Xew   Scliool    buildings    stand    in   about    two    acres    of   ground    on    Darlingburst    Heights. 

Terms   on    Application   to  the   Principal. 


The  New  School  and  Kindergarten,  shirley,  edgecliff  road,  sydney, 

iDrinCfUal     MISS  NEWCOMBE  (M^ge  Teaclier-s  Certificate,  and  late  of  the  Maria  Grey   Training  College, 

London),  assisted  by  a  staff  of  Trained  Teachers  only. 
House  of  Residence  for  Boarders'under  MISS  VAILLANT. 
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-Ihe  great  tiling  one  has  to  wish  for,  as  tune  goes  ou,  is  vigour 
as  long  as  one  lives,  and  death  as  soon  as  vigour  flags.  It  is  a  cunous 
thing  that  I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thoughts  of  extinction  increasing 

as  I  get  older  and  nearer  the  goal." 

*  »  * 

"That  is  where  we  are  ;  on  the  one  side— timid  inibeciUty :  wait- 
ing for  instructions  from  the  constituencies;  furious  imbecility  on 
the  other;  looking  out  for  partv  advantage.  Oh!  for  a  few  months 
of  WilUam  Pitt"— 1885.^ 

"So  long  as  men  occupy  themselves  with  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
the  name  of  Darwin  runs  no  more  risk  of  obhvion  than  does  that 
of  Copernicus,  or  that  of  Harvey." 

*  *  * 

"It  is  to  me  a  gi'avc  thing,  that  the  destinies  of  this  country 
should  at  present  be  seriouslv  influenced  by  a  man  (Gladstone),  who, 
Wliatever  he  mav  be  in  the  affairs  of  wliich  I  am  no  judge,  is  nothing 
but  a  copious  shuffler  in  those  which  I  do  understand." 

*  * 

"Anxious  watching  of  the  course  of  affairs  for  many  years  past 
has  persuaded  me  that  nothing  short  of  some  sharp  and  sweeping 
national  misfortune  will  convince  the  majority  of  our  countrymen 
that  -Tovcrnment  bv  average  opinion  is  merely  a  circuitous  metliocl 
of  going  to  the  devil ;  and  that  those  who  profess  to  lead,  but  in 
fact  slavishlv  lo.iow,  this  average  opinion,  are  simply  the  fastest 
runners  and  'the    loudest  squeakers  of    the  herd,  wluch    is  rushing 

blindly  down  to  its  destruction." 

«  * 

"If  our  ears  were  sharp  enough  to  hear  all  the  cries  of  pain  that 
are  uttered  in  the  earth  by  men  and  beasts,  we  should  be  deafened 
by  one  continual  scream.  And  yet  the  wealth  of  superfluous  loyeh- 
ness  in  the  world  condemns  pessimism.     It  is  a  hopeless  riddle. 

*  »  * 

"But  the  theologians  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  heads,  that  as 
they  have  creeds  to  which  they  must  stick  at  all  hazards,  so  have 
the  men  of  science.  There  Ls  no  more  ridiculous  delusion.  We,  at 
any  rate,  hold  ourselves  morally  bound  to  try  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  to  tliat  which  is  good'.;  and  among  public  benefactors,  we  reckon 
liim  who  explodes  old  error  as  next  in  rank  to  liim  who  discovers 

new  truth." 

-»  «■  * 

"It  is  quite  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  men  of  science, 
of  this  or  any  other  country,  have  the  slightest  disposition  to  support 
any  view  wliich  may  have  been  enunciated  by  one  of  their  colleagues. 


however  distinguished,  if  good  grounds  are  shown  for  believing  it  to 

be  erroneous." 

«  »  * 

"That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as 
the  God  of  the  theologians,   is  true  enough ;    but  strictly  scientific 
I    reasoning  can  take  us  no  further.     Where  we  know  nothing,  we  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  with  propriety." 

— Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley- 


The  Church 

on  the 

State. 


"Her  Majesty's  Minister*  are  robust  men,   are 

picked   men,    and   men   who   have   gained   their 

positions  because  they  led,   and  by  the  natural 

choice   of  the  people   themselves  they  stand  at 

the  head ;   but,  nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  man 

among  them  that  is  not  to  a  very   large  degree    influenced  by  other 

considerations  than  the  good  of  the  people.     But  they  cannot  help 

it.     They  are  influenced  by  what  are  called  considerations  of  party. 

They  are  influenced  very  largely  indeed  by  that  w-hich  affects  their 

own   position  in  the  world,   and  they  cannot  help  it,   and  we  do  not 

look  to  them  to  help  it. — Archbishop  Temple — The  Queen's  Funeml 

Sermon. 

«  «  * 

"Are   men   reasonable  in   politics?       In  theory. 
Home  Truths.  'Yes,'  but  in  practice,  'No.'       All  approved,  but 

none  followed,  the  teaching  of  Huxley  wlien  he 
said :  'Some  experience  of  sea  life  leads  me  to  tliink  that  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  lind  myself  on  board  a  ship  in  which  the  voicfs  of 
tha  cook  and  the  loblolly-boys  counted  for  as  much  as  those  of  the 
officers  upon  a  question  of  steering  or  reefing  topsails,  or  where  the 
'great  heart'  of  the  crew  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  ship's  course. 
And  there  is  no  sea  more  dangerous  than  the  ocean  of  practical 
politics — none  in  which  there  is  more  need  of  good  pilotage  and  of 
a  single  unfaltering  purpose  when  the  waves  rise  high'." — Professor 
Dicey — dddress  to  The  JVorking  Men's  College. 
*  »  * 

The   Times  lately   published   extracts   from  the 
History  local  news  contained  in  its  issues  of  a  hundred 

Repeating      years  ago.     Here  is  one,  the  historical  repetition 
Itself.  of  which  need  not  be  itahcized  : — "The  Strand 

(from  Charing-cross  to  Temple-bar)  has  been 
lately  most  intolerably  infested  every  morning  by  Pick-pockets. 
The  designs  of  these  fellows  might  with  the  greatest  ease  be  frus- 
trated, if  the  Police-Otticers,  instead  of  lounging  away  their  time 
at  the  Punch-house  and  Brown  Bear,  would  attend  a  little  more  to 
what  passes  without  doors." 


Health,  and  How  to  Obtain  It. 

READ    WHAT    VITADATIO    IS    DOING. 

CONSUMPTION,  PLEURISY  AND  ABSCESSES. 


DOCTORS     DIAGNOSED,     BUT     VITADATIO    CURED. 


381  Swan  Street,  Richmond,  Victoria, 

October  21,  1900. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Sole  Distributor  of  Webber's  Vitadatio, 
Sydney. 
Dear  Sir, — As  I  consider  Webl.er's  Great  Herbal  Remedy*  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  my  life,  I  think  the4eastlcan  do  is  to  liand  you  my 
Testimonial.  I  do  this  absolutely  of  mj'  own  free  will,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  encourage  others  who  suffer  in  a  like  niarMier  as  I  did  myself  to 
persevere  with  Vitadatio,  and  througli  persevering  may  be  cured  uf  their 
infirmities.  I  had  been  suffering  for  five  years.  In  the  first  place  I  was  a 
youth,  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age.  1  worked  in  a  cellar  in  Melbourne, 
and  through  the  rapid  changes  of  temperatures  I  caught  cold  after  coid, 
which  at  last  brought  on  Pleurisy.  I  was  under  one  of  the  best  doctors  in 
Richmond  for  about  three  months,  but  I  made  no  progress  to  recover}'. 
He  advised  me  to  go  for  a  trip  to  build  me  up;  so  in  October,  189-5.  I  left 
Melbourne  for  New  Zealand.  I  was  first  under  a  doctor  at  Wyndham, 
N.Z.,  who  failed  to  do  me  any  good.  He  wished  to  hold  a  consultation,  so 
I  gutanother  from  Invercargill,  N.Z.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  suffering  from  Consumption,  and  that  I  could  not  live  more  tiian  a 
month  or  two ;  they  also  advised  me  to  go  further  north.  So  on  their 
advice  I  went  to  Wellington.  I  was  treated  as  an  out-door  patient  at  the 
Hospitall  there  from  March,  1S96,  till  March,  189S,  but  they  failed  to  do 
me  any  good.  I  tried  private  doctors,  but  with  the  same  disheartening 
result ;  they  said  it  was  Consumption,  and  took  it  for  granted  (it  could  not 
be  cured).  After  that  I  saw  Mr.  Palmer  in  Wellington,  and  he  advised  me 
to  take  Vitadatio  ;  and,  seeing  the  good  it  had  done  him,  I  started  to  take 
it,  but  after  taking  it  for  some  time  I  got  disheartened,  and  thought  it 
would  not  cure  me-  I  expected  a  few  bottles  to  cure  me,  but  it  did  not,  so 
I  gave  it  up.  So  after  that  I  went  under  another  doctor,  but  he  said  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Foresters'  Lodge, 
I  had  to  get  a  certificate  report  every  fortniglit.  In  such  report  he  wrote 
I  was  Buffering  from  Phthisis.  He  told  my  sister  there  was  no  possible 
hope  for  me,  so  I  decided  to  come  back  to  Slelbourne.      If  I  were  to  die  I 


would  die  at  honiB.  I  left  Wellington  in  February,  1899,  for  Sydney. 
When  in  Sydney  I  could  not  go  about,  for  my  feet  were  both  swollen,  so  I 
had  to  stop  there  some  time.  I  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  March,  1S99,  and 
the  winter  following  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  I  could  not  turn  myself  in 
mj- bed  without  aid  ;  I  was  very  weak,  and  the  doctor  said  I  would  not 
live  a  fortnight.  After  that  I  again  saw  Mr.  Palmer,  who  still  persisted 
that  Vitadatio  would  do  me  good  if  I  would  just  slick  to  it.  He  also  told  me 
I  would  die  if  I  would  not  take  it,  so  to  please  my  family  I  again  took  it.  After 
taking  itfor  some  lime  I  began  to  swell  very  much  in  the  stomach.  I  got  the 
doctor  to  call  ;  he  wanted  to  tap  me,  but  mj'  mother  would  not  allow  him. 
I  verily  believe  tliat  to  have  been  the  Vitadatio  working  on  the  complaint. 
After  that  I  made  rapid  progress.  I  used  to  feel  the  abscesses  forming, 
and  when  they  were  to  their  height  I  could  hardly  breathe  till  they  broke. 
1  would  start  vomiting  up  blood  mixed  with  phlegm;  after  that  I  would 
feel  easy  till  some  more  was  forming,  wliich  would  come  away  in  a  like 
manner.  But  I  have  to  thank  God  and  Vitadatio  I  have  got  beyond  that 
stage  now.  I  never  have  those  sicknesses  now,  and  am  able  to  go  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  and  eat  well  and  sleep  well.  I  have  now  not  a  pain  not 
an  ache  anywhere.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Foresters'  Lodge  here,  and  the 
doctor  gave  me  a  certificate  last  month  to  say  that  I  may  follow  any  light 
employment,  believing  it  will  not  injure  my  health  by  sw  doing.  When  I 
arrived  in  Melbourne,  one  year  and  seven  moullis  ago,  I  weighed  barely 
8  stone  ;  now  I  am  9sl.  lOlbs-,  thanks  to  Vitadatio  and  your  persistence- 
Youare  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this  testimonial.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  your  patients  maj'  wish  concerning 
my  case. — I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Truly, 

J.  ATKINSON. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  sick  visitors  of   the  Lodge  Bro.  J. 
Atkinson  is  member  of,  and  hereby  certify  to  his  recovery  : — 
Henry  Fordii.vm,  173  Dover-street,  Richmond. 
Henry  James  Bird,  47  Market-street,  South  Melbourne. 
Alfred  Aijlen,  76  Henry-street,  Windsor. 
W.  N.  WiucHT,  171,  Mary-street,  Richmond. 


For  Further  Particulars,   S.  A.  PALMER,  184  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.      Correspondence  Inviteil.     Write  for  Testimonials, 
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British  Industries  in  the  New  Century. 

Fielden's  Magazine,  which  purports  to  give  a  record  of  the  world's 
industrial  progress  from  a  British  standpoint,  sounds  a  eonibro  note  of 
warning  to  the  leaders  of  coninierce  of  the  Mother  Country.  We  are  told 
that  -'in  the  great  race  that  is  about  to  take  place  (in  the  twentieth 
century)  Britain  will  have  a  hard  fight  to  retain  her  position,"  and 
manufacturers,  traders,  and  business  men  generally  arc  solemnly 
warned  not  to  "lull  themselves  into  any  sense  of  false  security.''  Tho 
maeazine  in  question,  which  deals  ahnost  exclusively  with  subjects  of 
an  industrial  and  mechanical  order,  and  appears  to  draw  its  conclu- 
sions from  a  large  number  of  well  and  accurately-informed  specialists, 
demands  (in  regard  to  its  own  subjects)  more  than  a  passing  atten- 
tion. "Hitherto,"  we  are  told,  'we  have  in  commerce  and  industry 
tindervalued  our  enemies,  and  done  it  more  than  once  too  often, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  lost  markets  once  wliolly  and  exclusively 
British  ;  lost  prestige,  lost  trade."  Though  wo  may  be  told  that 
the  British  people  are  busy — busier  than  they  have  ever  been  before 
— and  that  British  credit  never  stood  liigher,  the  magazine  in 
question  is  of  opinion  that  British  industries  "have  lost  ground,  and 
are  losing  ground,  simply  because  they  are  not  advau  cing  at  tho 
same  rate  as  other  nations,  hotably  America  and  Germany." 

The  causes  of  this  falling  back  are  said  to  be  "our  defective 
patent  laws,  our  criminal  unconcern  in  the  proper  commercial  and 
technical  training  of  our  boys,  our  old-fashioned  methods  of  trading 


our  governmunt  tolerance  of  llio  power  of  tho  trade  unions,  our 
grandmotherly  legislation  in  regard  to  motor  traction,  our  anomalous 
postal  Be-strictions,  our  contradictory  and  absurd  freight  charges,  our 
unrestricted  e.xport  of  the  nation's  best  steani  fuel  to  <ill  tho  buukurs 
of  foreign  men-of-war,  our  wanton  neglect  of  tho  methods  pursued 
by  our  antagonist*  to  secure  business,  and  other  glaring  inconsis- 
tencies ; "  all  these  being  said  to  bo  "answerable  for  much  of  our 
comparative  non-success  to  keep  the  enemy  from  our  preserves." 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  from  the  sanu'  good  authority  that  it  is 
possible  yet  for  Britain  to  hold  the  lead  which  she  has  always 
enjoyed.  "We  can  hold  the  lead,"  says  the  journal  in  question, 
"because  the  Hritish  people,  and  primarily  the  manufacturers,  who 
have  the  situation  in  their  hands,  could  alter  nmny  things  that  are 
wrong,  if  they  would  only  make  up  their  min<ls  to  do  so."  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  "causes"  which  we  have  enume- 
rated. a.s  being  answerable  for  tho  backward  state  of  things 
complained  of,  are  subjects  that  can  only  bo  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  desired,  by  legblation ;  and  it  is  questionable,  therefore, 
whcfther  tho  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  Thoro 
must  be  a  process  of  education  for  the  general  public,  so  that  tho 
people  ,as  a  whole  may  enter  ui)on  the  legislative  remedy.  It  may 
be  further  noted  tJiat  the  article  from  which  wo  have  obtained  our 
"peg  is  only  echoing  the  sentiments  .so  much  more  effectively  and 
authoritatively  expressed  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  well-known 
Rectorial  address  of  a  few  months  ago  to  tlio  Scotch  University 
students,  and  put  forward  by  Professor  Huxley  eighteen  years  ago. 
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Secretarv  : 
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(1) 
('2) 
(3) 


OBJECTS  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  on  .luly  20th,  1894,  the  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  an  Association  be  established  with  the  object  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  tho  connection  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire,  by  the  discussion  and  promotion  of  questions  of  common  interest,  more  particularly  those  relating  to  Trade  arrangements  and 
Mutual  Defence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  a  further  meeting  was  held  at  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  30th,    189.5,    the   Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  when  it  was  determined  to  constitute  the  proposed  Association  on  the  following  lines  : 
The  Association  to  be  called  "  The  British  Empire  League." 

It  shall  be  the  p  imary  object  of  the  League  to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire. 
The  following  to  be  among  the  other  principal  objects  of  the  League  : 
(a)     To  promote  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the   Colonies,  and  India,   and   to  advocate  the  holding  of  periodical  meetings  of 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  general  commercial  interest,  and  tho  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  expanding  the  national  trade. 
To  consider  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  modify  any  laws  or  treaties  which  impede  freedom  of  action  in  the  making  of   reciprocal 
trade  arrangements  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  or  between  any  two  or  more  British  Colonics  or  Possessions. 
To  promote  closer  intercourse  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  by  the  establishment  of  cheaper  and,  where  required,  more 

direct  steam,  postal  and  telegraphic  communication,  preference  being  given  to  routes  not  traversing  Foreign  Territory. 
To     develop   the   principles   on  which  all  parts  of  the   Empire   may   best   share  in  its  general  defence;   endeavouring  to  bring 
into   harmony  public  opinion  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies  on   this  subject,  and  to  devise  a  more  perfect  co-operation  of  the 
Military  and"Naval  Forces  of  the  Empire  with  a  special  view  to  the  due  protection  of  the  trade  routes. 
To  assimilate,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  permit,  the  laws  relating  to  copyright,  patents,  legitimacy  and  bankruptcy,  throughout 

the  Empire.  , ,.  ,     ,         ,    ^  n  ■      ■ 

The  League  shall  use  every  constitutional  means  to  bring  about  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established,  and  shall  in\nte  the  support  of  men 

of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  throughout  the  Empire.  .  .j        . 

The  League  shall  advocate  the  establishment  of  periodical  conferences  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  may  appear  ripe  for  consideration,  on 

the  lines  of  the  London  Conference  of  1887,  and  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1894. 


(6) 
(c) 


(4) 
(5) 


The   Miuiniiiiu  Subscription  ot  Membership  is  One  Cuiiiea  per  Aiinuiii. 

AU  further   information   may   be   obtained   from   the  Secretary   at   112   Cannon    Street,    London,  E.C. 

"THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  REVIEW," 

The  organ  of  the  League,  can  be  seen,  and  copies  obtained  at  the  offices  of  "  United  Australia,"   Equitable  Building,  George  Street,  Sydney. 
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VICTORIA    RACING    CLUB. 


FURTHER    INCREASE    OF    STAKES. 


CUP,  i35,000  added.     Second  Horse,  £1,000;    Third  Horse,  £500. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  STEEPLECHASE,  £1,500  added. 
Second  Horse,  JgSOO ;   Third  Horse,  £150. 


Stakes  for  the   Comings  Season,  £45,000. 


THE    NEW    TESSELATED     TERRACE,    over   500   feet   long,    is   now   completed. 

H.  BYRON  MOOKE,  Secretary. 


Egyptian,  Simon  Arzt's,  Port  Said. 
Turkisli,  Caratlianassis,    Sainos. 
Algerian,  Bertonien  &  Co's.,  Algers. 

And  Most  Other  Approved  Br.\n'ds  of  English,  American  and 
Orikxtai,  Stocked,  Fresh  and  Fresh. 

LAMB  &  CO.,  307  George  Street,  (i'^^lLSt.')  Sydney. 


DT7   FATTH  &   GEEAUD, 

EXCHANGE    BUILDINGS, 
/^gents  for  Crowt^  Lands  &  Pastoral  Properties  Generally. 

Conduct  all  Business  in  connection  with  Lands,  Mines,  and  Works  Departments  and  The 

Treasurj- ;  also  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

Telegraph  Address— "Exchange."     Postal  Address— Box  690  G. P.O.    Telephone  1799. 

Zcvms  of  abvertisiiiQ. 

The  Terms  of  advertising  in  the  colums  of  United  Australia  are  as  follow  : 


1  inch  in  single  column 

2  » 


6a.  each  issue.      I  6  inch  in  sin<;Ie  column   . .     30s.  each  issue, 
lis.  ,,  Whole  Column  (It)  inches)     50s.  ,, 

15s.  „  I  (Double  Column  pro  rata.) 


Whole  Page       , ,       90s.  each  issue, 
ADDRESS— 

THE  MANAGER,  "United  Australia,"  Equitable  Buildings,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


PERPETUAL  TRUSTEE  COMPANY 


Offices— No,  2  SPRING  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 


T.  H.  KELLY,  Esq. 


Directors  : 
Hon.  RICHARD  JONES,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  S.  CAIRD,  Esq.  REGINALD  JAS.  BL.\CK,  Esq. 

W.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


The  Company  works  under  special  .\ct  of  Parliament  which,  whilst  debarring  it  from 
undertaking  any  business  of  a  speculative  character,  empowers  it  to  act  as  Executor  and 
Trustee  under  Wills,  Trustee  in  Marriage  or  other  Settlements,  Administrator  in  Intestacy, 
to  take  over  Trusts  from  Private  Trustees,  to  act  under  Power  of  Attorney,  and  carrj'  out 
every  description  of  Trust  and  .-Vgency  Business. 

SoUcitors  hitherto  acting  continue  to  conduct  the  legal  business  of  Estates. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 


MANAGER 


Date.. 


"UNITED    AUSTRALIA," 

EQUITABLE  BUILDINGS,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Dear  Sir, — Please  enrol  my  name  on  your  list  of  annual  subscribers  to 
the  above  Magazine  for  the  current  year — 1901 — (January  and  April — 2 
quarterly  numbers  at  Is.  ;  and  July  to  December — 6  monthly  niunbera 
at  6d.).  I  enclose  po^tS°oM  on  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  for  the  sum 
of  Five  Shillings. 

Name  of  Subscriber 


Postal  Address. 


Copies  of  United  Australia  may  be  obtained  in  London,  of  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.E. 
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The  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

Limited. 
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EDWARD  HENRY  BUTLER,  Tasmania.  H.  BYRON  MOORE   Victoria  '"'""^'  *i-'--'-.  Western  AustraU*. 

,THE  HON.  A.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Natal.  DR.  EDWARD  E.  MORRIS,  Melbourne  University  Victoria. 

LIEUT.  GENE  HAL   THE    HON.     SIR    ANDREW    CLARKE,    R.E.,  THE  HON.  GEOR(;E  McLEAn!  M  L  C    NewSu.d 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B..  CLE.,  London.  THE  HON.  ALBERT  NORTON,  M.L.c'.',  Queensland    ' 

SIR  SAMUEL  DAVENPORT,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  South  Australia.  THE  HON.  SIR  JAMES  PRENDERCjXsT  New  Zealand 

C.  C.  DE  VILLIERS,  Cape  Colony.  THE  HON.  C.  J.  ROBERTS,  C.M.(1.,  M.LC  ,  NewSouth  Wales 

THE  HON.  ALFRED  DOBSON,  Q.C.,  Solicitor-General,  Tasmania.  THE  HON.  SIR  (iEORGE  SHENTON,  Kt.  President  of   the  Lerislative 
LIEUT. -COLONEL  GEOR(?E  FERGUSON,  South  Australia.  Council,  Western  Australia  rresK.eni;  oi    tne  i^egisiauve 

SEYMOUR  THORNE  GEORGE,  New  Zealand.  BRUCE  SMITH,  New  South  Wales 

BENJAMIN  WESLEY  GREENACRE,  M.L.A.,  Natal.  LUDWIG  \VIENER,  Carie  Colony  ' 

J.  B.  HARCOURT,  New  Zealand.  HERBERT  WILMAN,  Cape  Colony 

HENRY  HENTY,  Victoria.  THE  HON.  WALTER  HORATIO  WILSON,  C.M.G.,M.L.C., Queensland. 

THE  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  ARTHUR  BONVILLE  WERE  J  P     .^y|;YV-™-^-™-'--^-'V"een8'ai>a- 

J. P.,  D.L.,  London.  THE  HON.  AGAR  WYNNE,  M.L.C. ,  Victoria 
THE  HON.  ROBERT  .JAMESON,  M.L.C,  Natal. 


Total  New  Business  since  Commencement  of  Society  exceeds 


Premiums  moderate.  (£25,474,708). 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

Policies  kept  in  force  out  of  surrender  value  so  lonw  as  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  one  quarterly  premium. 

The  Society  is  established  throughout,  on  the  federal  principle,  and  thus  secures  for  its  members  the  widest  scope  for  sound  and  remunerative  investment. 


Prinepal  office— 419  and  421  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

LESLIE  J.   PARK,  A.I.A.,  General  Manager 


TELEPHONE  No.  »745. 
■J 

&   nxoox&zs   ssrrx&zsxia?,   s'S'z>nrz3"s 

Importers  ot  High-Class  Cigars  and  Cigarettes.      Hotels,  Clubs  and  Shops  supplied. 

PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


Liberty   and     Property    Defence    League. 

(To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  aud  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference  by  the  State 

and  to  encourage  Self-help  versus  State-help.) 

Central  Offices.-?   VICTORIA  STREET,   LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

COUNCIL  (1900):— 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.R..S..  L.  Granmer,  Bj'ng,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  J.  R.  Cotton,  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Sir  Myles  Fenton,  The 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortesoue,  Sir  Wra.  Lewis,  Bart.,  W.  H.  Mallock.  Esq.,  George  Palmer,  Esq.,  T.  Dundius  Pillans,  Esq.,  J.  Buokincham-Pope,  Esq., 
-The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rook  wood,  Charles  F.  Ryder,  Esq.,  H.  H.  Riley  Smith,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin,  Bart.,  Walter  FarquTiar,  Esq.  (Hon. 
Treasurer),  and  Frederick  Millar  (Secretary),  and  representatives  of  -214  Federated  Corporate  Bodies  and  Defence  Societies,  representing  the  chief 
industries  and  interests  in  the  Kingdom. 

New  Membf  rs  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Subscriptions  voluntary  from  5s.  upwards.  Writ«  for  Annual 
Report  and  specimen  publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 


ir. 


UNITED  AUSTRALIA. 


April,   1901. 


The  Colonial  IV|utual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 


LIDi^ITEID. 


Capital    - 


-  £250,000. 


Fire.        Marine.        Plate  Glass.        Accident.        Fidelity  Guarantee  Employers'  Liability. 

BUBONIC  PLIlGUE     included  in  the  Company's  Combination.  Sickness  and  Accident  Policies  witiiout  extra  charge  of 

premium. 


Total  Amount  Paid  in  Claims 


N.S.W.   Branch  : 

78  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


£703,921  6s.  21 

S.  HAGUE  SMITH, 


Secretary. 


And  They  Ca.iuiot  Cl].eat  You. 

IS  AN   EVER  WIDE  AWAKE  PARTNER. 

It   eats  nothing,   costs   no   wages,    yet   works   perfectly. 
NO  HUMAN  EYE  could  so  thoroughly  watch  and  check  your  Money. 
NO  HUMAN  HONESTY  could  be  such  a  guarantee  to  customers. 
It's   a   partner.     It's    a   bank.      It's    a    safeguard.      It's   a    fortress. 
It  Adds  Money,  Checks  Money,  Saves  Money,  Makes  Money. 


Prices  on  application  to 

NATIONAL    CASH    REGISTER    CO., 

33S    i^i'w    sorxczizi^i:',    s^ 

W.    A.    LINGHAM,   General   Manager. 


n-iutcil  tor  till-  I'rupnewre  by  WILLIAM  BKooKS  «  CO.,  17  Caatlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 


